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DnEiNa these transactions, the negotiations of the North 
were continued against the King of Sweden, who 1717 
had penetrated into Norway, and advanced towards 
Christianstadt, the capital of that kingdom. The King 
czar had sent five-and-twenty thonsand Eussians SmcKf 
to assist the allies m the leduction of Wi&mar, Mu®ovy. 
which he intended to bestow upon his niece, lately married 
to the Duke of Mecklenburgh-Schwenn ; hut, before his 
troops arrived, the place had surrendered, and the Eussians 
were not admitted into the garrison , a circumstance which 
increased the misunderstanding between him and the King 
YOL. ii. — a. B 
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of Great Britain. ITevertheless, lie consented to a project 
for making a descent upon Sckonen, and actually took 
upon him the command of the allied 6eet \ though he was 
not at all pleased to see Sir John Norris m the Baltic, 
because he had formed designs against Denmark, which he 
knew the Enghsh squadron would protect. Ho suddenly 
desisted from the expedition against Schoneu, on pretence 
that the season was too far advanced , and the Iving of 
Denmark pubhshed a mamfesto, remonstiating again&t Ins 
conduct on this occasion. By this time Baion Goitz had 
planned a pacification between his mastei and the czar, 
who was discontented with all his German allies, because 
they opposed his having any footing m the empire. This 
monarch arrived at Amsterdam m December, whither he 
was followed by the czanna , and he actually resided at the 
Hague when King George passed through it, in retmning 
to his British dominions ; but he declined an intei view with 
the Kmg of England When Gyllenburgh’s letters weic 
published m London, some passages seemed to favour the 
supposition of the czar’s being privy to the conspiiacy. His 
minister at the Enghsh couit presented a long memorial, 
complaining that the king ha(l caused to he printed the 
mahcious insmuations of his enemies. He denied his having 
the least concern in the design of the Swedish king. He 
charged the court of England with having privately treated 
of a separate peace with Charles, and even with having 
promised to assist him against the czar, on condition that 
he would relinquish his pretensions to Bremen and Verden. 
Nevertheless he expressed an inclination to re-establish the 
ancient good understanding, and to engage in vigorous mea-* 
Bures for prosecuting the war against the common enemy* 
The memorial was answered by the King of Great Britain^ 
who assured the czar he should have reason to be fully 
satisfied, if he would remove the only obstacle to their mutual 
good understanding ; in other words, withdraw the llussian 
troops from the empire. Notwithstanding these professions, 
the two monarchs were never perfectly reconciled. 

The czar made an excursion to the court of France, 
ThfeKuie where he concluded a treaty of friendship with 
« STt regent,^ at whose earnest desire he promised 
FieJai'ick- to Tecall his troops from Mecklenburgh. At his 
return to Amsterdam, he had a private interview 
with Gortz, who, as well as Gyllenburgh, had been set at 
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libeity. Gortz undertook to adjust all difference between 
tbe czar and the King of Sweden within three months ; 
and Peter engaged to suspend all operations against Sweden 
until that term should be expired. A congress was opened 
at Abo, between the Swedish and Russian ministers ; but 
the conferences were afterwards removed to Aland By 
this convention, the czar obliged himself to assist Charles 
in the conquest of Norway ; and they promised to unite 
all their forces against the Ki n g of Great Britain, should 
he presume to interpose. Both were incensed against that 
pnnce ; and one part of their design was to raise the 
pretender to the throne of England. Baron Gortz set 
out from Aland for Fredenckstadt in Norway, with the 
plan of peace, but, before he arrived, Charles was killed 
by a cannon-ball from the town, as he visited the trenches, 
on the thirteenth of November. Baron Gortz was imme- 
diately arrested, and brought to the scaffold by the nobles 
of Sweden, whose hatred he had incurred by his insolence 
of behaviour. The death of Charles was fortunate for 
King George. Sweden was now obliged to submit while 
the czar, the King of Denmark, and the Elector of Han- 
over, kept possession of what they had acquired in the 
course of the war. 

Thus Bremen and Yerden were secured to tlie house 
of Hanover : an acquisition towards which the negotiation 
Enghsh nation contributed by her money, as well 
as by her arms: an acquisition made in contra- aUmix®. 
diction to the engagements mto which England entered 
when King William became guarantee for the treaty of 
Travendahl; an acqmsition that may be considered as the 
first link of a pohtical chain by which the English nation 
was dragged back into expensive connexions with the 
continent. The king had not yet received the mvesti- 
ture of the duchies ; and until that should be procured, 
it was necessary to espouse with warmth the interest of 
the emperor. This was another source of misunderstanding 
between Great Britain and Spam. Prince Eugene gained 
another complete victory over a prodigious army of the 
Turks at Belgrade, which was surrendered to niin after 
the battle. The emperor had engaged in this war as an 
ally of the Yenetians, whom the Turks had attacked and 
dnven from the Morea The pope considered it as a reli- 
gious war against the infidels ; and obtained repeated assur- 
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ances from the King of Spam, that he 'would not undertake 
^my thing against the emperor, while he was engaged m 
such a laudable quarrel. Philip had e'ven sent a squadion 
of ships and galleys to the assistance of the Venetians. In 
the course of this year, howeyer, he equipped a stiong aima- 
ment, the command of which he bestowed on the Marquis 
de Lede, who sailed fiom Barcelona in July, and landing 
at Cagliari m Sardima, which belonged to the emperor, 
made a conquest of the whole island At the same time, 
the King of Spain endeavoured to justify these proceedings 
by a manifesto, m which he alleged that the archduke, con- 
trary to the faith of treaties, encouraged and supported the 
rebellion of his subjects in Catalonia, by frequent succours 
from Naples, and other places , and that the Great-Inquisitor 
of Spam had been seized, though furnished with a passpoit 
from his holiness. He promised, however, to pioceed no 
further, and suspend all operations, that the powers of 
Europe might have time and opportunity to contiive ex- 
pedients for reconcihng all difleiences, and securing the 
peace and balance of power m Italy • nay, he consented 
that this important affair should be left to the arbitiatioii 
of Kmg George and the States-General. These powers 
undertook the office. Conferences were begun between the 
ministers of the emperor, France, England, and Holland; 
and these produced, in the course of the following year, 
the famous quadruple alhance. In this tieaty it was stipu- 
lated that the emperor should renounce all pretensions to 
the crown of Spam, and exchange Sardinia for Sicily, with 
the Duke of Savoy *, that the succession to the Duchies of 
Tuscany, Parma, and Placentia, which the Queen of Spain 
claimed by mhentance, as Princess of the house of Farnese, 
should be settled on her eldest son, in case the present 
possessors should die without male issue. Philip, dissatisfied 
with this partition, continued to make formidable prepara- 
tions by sea and land The Kmg of England and the 
Eegent of France interposed their admonitions to no pur- 
pose At length his Biitannic majesty had recourse to 
more substantial arguments, and ordered a strong squadron 
to be equipped with all possible expedition.'' 

* The pretender, resided at Urbino, having received intelligence from Pans, tliat 
there \Tns a design formed against hia hfe, Pope Clement XI gave direoUonB that aU 
foreigneiH m that neighbourhood, especially Enghdki, should be arrest^, Tbo Bail of 
Peterborough, arriving at Bologna, with, a lew armed &llowerB, was saisMid with all hlft 
papeis, Being mterxogatLd, he said ho came la pass some tuno ui Italy for the beucili of 
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On the third day of November, the Princess of Wales 
was delivered of a prince, the ceremony of whose p.oceed- 
baptism was productive of a difference between the mgs m 
grandfather and the father The Prince of Wales 
intended that his uncle, the Duke of York, should stand 
godfather. The long ordered the Duke of Newcastle to 
stand for himself. After the ceremony, the prince ex- 
pressed his resentment against this nobleman in very warm 
terms. The king ordered the prince to confine himself 
withm his own apartments ; and aftei wards signified his 
pleasure that he should quit the palace of St. James’s. 
He retii ed with the princess to a house belonging to the 
Earl of Grrantham, but the children were detained at the 
palace. All peers and peeresses, and all privy-counsellors 
and their wives, were given to understand, that in case 
they visited the prince and prmcess, they should have no 
access to his majesty’s presence , and all who enjoyed 
posts and places under both king and prince were obliged 
to quit the service of one or other, at 'Uieir option When 
the Parhament met on the twenty-first day of November, 
the king, in his speech, told both Houses that he had 
reduced the army to very near one half, since the be- 
ginning of the last session he expressed his desire that 
all those who were friends to the present happy establish^ 
ment might unammously concur in some proper method 
for the greater strengthening the Piotestant interest, of 
which, as the church of England was unquestionably the 
main ^support and bulwark, so would she reap the prmcipal 
benefit of every advantage acorumg from the union and 
mutual charity of all Protestants. After the addresses of 
thanks, which were couched in the usual style, the Com- 
mond proceeded to take into consideration the estimates 
and accounts, in order to settle the establishment of the 
army, navy, and ordnance. Ten thousand men were voted 
for the sea-service. When the supply for the army fell 
undey deliberation, a very warm debate ensued, upon the 
number of troops necessary to be mamtamed. Sir Wilham 

the air. He Traa close confined for a whole month in. Fort Uibmo, and his attendants 
were sent to prison, Nothing^ appeann? to justify the suspicion, he was dismi ssed with 
uncommon, civdity The Jang demanamg reparation for tins insult, the pope wrote 
with hiB own hand a letter to an ally of Gieat Britain, dedaxing that Uie legate <Jf 
Bologna h^ violently and unjustly, without the knowledge of his hohneSEt, caused the 
Eail of Peterborough to be seized upon su^ioious which proyed to he ill-grounded. The 
cardinal legate sent a declaiation to the BngLmh admiral in the Mediterranean, that ho 
Jiad asked forgiveness of hie hohne®, and now begged pardon of, his Britanmo majesty, for 
having nuadvibcdly arceidod a peel of Great Britain ou nis travels. 
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W^yndham, Mr. Shippen, and Mr. Walpole, in a long ela- 
Dorate liarangue, insisted upon its being reduced to twelve 
bhousand. They were answered by Mr Graggs, secretary 
at war, and Sir David Dalryniple Mr. Shippen, in the 
course of the debate, said the second paragraph of the 
king’s speech seemed rather to be calculated for the meri- 
dian of Grermany than for Grreat Britain ; and it was a great 
misfortune that the king was a stranger to our language 
and constitution. Mr. Leohmere afiS.rmed thip was a scandal- 
ous invective against the king’s person and government; 
and moved that he who uttered it should be sent to the 


Tower. Mi. Shippen, refusing to retract or excuse what 
he had said, was voted to the Tower by a great majority ; 
and the nuinber of standing forces was fixed at sixteen 
thousand three hundred and forty-seven effective men. 

On account of the great scarcity of silver com, occasioned 


James exportation of silver, and the importation 

Shepherd of gold, a motion was made to put a stop to this 
growmg evil by lowering the value of gold specie, 
against the The Oommous exammed a representation which had 
ThfpiSa- been made to the treasury by Sir Isaac Newton, 
iMnt pw- master of the mint, on this subject. Mr Caswell 
explamed the nature of a clandestine trade carried 
on by the Dutch and Hamburghers, in concert with the 
Jews of England and other traders, for exporting the 
silver com and importmg gold, which, being coined at 
the mint, yielded a profit of fifteen pence upon every 
gumea. The House, m an address to the king, desired 
that a proclamation might be issued, forbidding all persons 
to utter or receive gumeas at a higher rate than one-and- 


twenty shilhngs each. His majesty complied with their 
request; but people hoarding up their silver, in hopes 
that the price of it would be raised, or in apprehension 
that the gold would be lowered still farther, the two 


Houses resolved that the standard of the gold and silver 
coins of the kmgdoms should not be altered in fineness, 


weight, or denomination; and they ordered a bill to he 
brought in, to prevent the meltmg down of the silver com. 
At this period, one James Shepherd, a youth of eighteen, 
apprentice to a coach-maker, and an enthusiast m jacobitism, 
sent a letter to a nonjuring clergyman proposing a scheme 
for aasaasinatmg King G^eorge, He was immediately appre- 
hended, owned the design, was tried, condemned, and exe- 
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cuted at Tybum, This was likewise the fate of the Marquis 
de Palleotti, an Italian nobleman, brother to the Duchess 
of Shrewsbury. He had, in a transport of passion, killed 
his own servant, and seemed indeed to be disordered in 
his brain. After he had received sentence of death, the 
king s pardon was earnestly solicited by his sister the 
duchess, and many other persons of the first distinction; 
but the common people became so clamorous, that it was 
thought dangerous to rescue him from the penalties of 
the Taw, which he accordingly underwent m the most 
ignominious manner, No subject produced so much heat 
and altercation in Parliament during this session as did 
the bill for regulating the land-forces, and punishing mutiny 
and desertion : a bill which was looked upon as an encroach- 
ment upon the liberties and constitution of England, mas- 
much as it established martial law, which wrested from the 
civil magistrate the cognizance of crimes and misdemeanours 
committed by the soldiers and officers of the army : a juris- 
diction mconsistent with the gemus and disposition of the 
people. The dangers that might accrue from such a power 
were explained in the Lower House by Mr. Hutchinson, 
Mr. Harley, and Mr. Robert Walpole, which last, however, 
voted afterwards for the bilk In the House of Lords, it 
was strenuously opposed by the Earls of Oxford, Strafford, 
and Lord Harcourt. Their objections were answered by 
Lord Carteret. The bill passed by a great majonty; but 
divers lords entered a protest This affair bemg discussed, 
a bill was brought in for vesting in trustees the forfeited 
estates in Britain and Ireland, to be sold for the use of 
the public; for giving relief to lawful creditors, by deter- 
mining the claims, and for the more effectual bringing into 
the respective exchequers the rents and profits of the estates 
till sold. The time of claiming was prolonged the sum 
of twenty thousand pounds was reserved out of the sale 
of the estates in Scotland for erecting schools , and oidmixou. 
eight thousand pounds for biiildmg barrack in AnnflU 
that kingdom. The king having signified, by a siro'E?’ 
message to the House of Commons, that he had 
lately received such information from abroad as s^Tnais. 
gave reason fo beheve that a naval force, employed 
where it should be necessary, would give weight Liv«Vtha 
to his endeavours; he therefore thought fit to 
acquaint the House with this circumstance, not doubting 
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but that in case be should be obbged, at tbis critical junc- 
ture, to exceed the number of men granted this year for the 
searservice, the House would provide for such exceeding. 
The Commons immediately drew up and presented an ad- 
dress, assuring his majesty that they would make good such 
exceedmgs of seamen as he should find necessary to pre- 
serve the tranquillity of Europe, On the twenty-first day 
of March, the king went to the House of Peers, and having 
passed the bills that were ready for the royal assent, ordered 
the Parliament to be prorogued.'’ 

The King of Spam, by the care and indefatigable dili- 

1718 gence of his prime minister. Cardinal Alberoni, 
equipped a very formidable armament, which, m 
tuple ai- the begirming of June, set sail fi-om Barcelona 
towards Italy ; but the destination of it was not 
known. A strong squadron having been fitted out m 
England, the Marquis de Monteleone, ambassador from 
Spam, presented a memorial to the British ministry, im- 
porting that so powerful an armament m time of peace 
could not but give umbrage to the kmg his master, and 
alter the good mtelligence that subsisted between the two 
crowns. In answer to this representation, the ministers 
declared that the king mtended to send Admiral Byng with* 
a powerful squadron into the Mediterranean, to mamtain 
the neutrality in Italy, Meanwlule, the negotiations be- 
tween the Enghsh and French ministers produced the quad- 
ruple alhance, by which King George and the regent 
prescribed a peace between the emperor, tlie Kmg of Spam, 
and the King of Sicily, and undertook to compel Philip and 
the Savoyard to submit to such conditions as they had con- 
certed with his imperial majesty. These powers were 
allowed only three months to consider the articles, and 
declare whether they would reject them, or acqmesce in 
the partition. Nothing could be more contradictory to the 
true interest of Great Britain than this treaty, which de- 
stroyed the balance m Italy, by throwing such an accession 
of power mto the hands of the house of Austria. It inter- 
rupted the commerce with Spam, mvolved the kmgdom in 
an immediate war with that monarchy, and gave rise to all 

^ Eail Oowper, lord chiuicdlor, nsigaed the great a6al, which was at first put in oom.- 
imflflion, hnt aiteawaids given to Loid Parker, ae high chancellor The Earl of Sunder- 
land was mode president of the cooncol, and first comnuBBioner of the treasury. Lord 
Stanhope and Mr Cragga were appointed acoietaiies of atote , Lord Stanhope and XiOid 
Oadogan were aftei words caeated eails. 
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the quarrels and disputes winch have arisen between Eng- 
land and Spam in the sequel. The States-General did not 
approve of such violent measures, and for some time kept' 
aloof; but at length they acceded to the quadruple alli- 
ance, which indeed was no other than a very expensive 
compliment to the emperor, who was desirous of adding 
Sicily to his other Italian dommions. 

The King of England had used some endeavours to com- 
promise the difference between his imperial majesty 
and the Spanish branch of the house of Bourbon. Byrg'Lis 
Lord Stanhope had been sent to Madrid with a plan 
of pacification, which being rejected by Philip as 
partial and iniquitous, the king determined to support his 
mediation by force of arms. Sir George Byng sailed from 
Spithead on the fourth day of June, with twenty ships of 
the line, two fire-ships, two bomb-vessels, and ample m- 
"str notions how to act on all emergencies. He arrived ofi 
Cape St Yincent on the thirtieth day of the month, and 
despatched his secretary to Cadiz, with a letter to Colonel 
Stanhope, the British minister at Madrid, desiring him to 
inform his Most Catholic Majesty of the admiral’s arrival in 
those parts, and lay before him this article of his instruc 
tions : “ You are to make mstances with both parties tc 
cease from using any farther acts of hostility ; but m cast 
the Spaniards do still insist, with their ships of war anc 
forces, to attack the kingdom of Naples, or other the terri 
tones of the emperor in Italy, or to land in any part o 
Italy, which can only be with a design to mvade the 
emperor’s dommions, against whom only they have declaree 
war by invading Sardima ; or if they should endeavour b 
make themselves masters of the kingdom of Sicily, whic] 
must be with a design to mvade the kmgdom of Naples 
m which case you are, with all your power, to hinder an^ 
obstruct the same. If it should so happen, that at you 
arrival, with our fleet under your command, in the Meditei 
ranean, the Spaniards should already have landed any troop 
in Italy in order to mvade the emperor’s territories, yo 
shall endeavour amicably to dissuade them from perseverm, 
in such an attempt, and offer them your assistance, to hel 
them to withdraw their troops, and put an end to a 
farther acts of hostility. But m case these your friendl, 
endeavours should prove ineffectual, you shall, by keepin 
company with, or intercepting their ^ps or convoy, or, 
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it be necesaary, by openly opposing them, defend the 
emperor’s territories from any farther attempt.” When 
Cardinal Alberoni perused these mstructions, he told Colonel 
Stanhope with some warmth, that his master would run all 
hazards, and even suffer himself to be driven out of Spam, 
rather than recall his troops, or consent to a suspension of 
arms. He said the Spaniards were not to be frightened ; 
and he was so well convinced that the fleet would do their 
duty, that m case of their being attacked by Admiral Byng, 
he should be in no pain for the success. Mr. Stanhope 
presenting him with a hst of the British sq[uadron, he threw 
It upon the ground with gieat emotion. He promised, 
however, to lay the admiral’s letter before the kmg, and to 
let the envoy know his majesty’s resolution. Such an 
interposition could not but be very provoking to the Spanish 
minister, who had laid his account with the conquest of 
Sicily, and for that purpose prepared an aimament, which 
was altogether surprising, considering the late shattered 
condition of the Spanish affairs. But he seems to have put 
too much confidence m the strength of the Spanish fleet. 
In a few days he sent back the admiral’s letter to Mi- 
Stanhope, with a note under it, importmg, that the Chevar 
her Byng might execute the orders he had received from 
the kmg his master 

The admiral, in passing by Gribraltar, was j’oined by Yice- 
He destroys Admiral Comw£|.ll, with two ships. He proceeded 
to Mmorca, where he relieved the garrison of Port- 
Cape Pm- Mahou. Then he sailed for Naples, where he 
Boro. arrived on the first day of August, and was re- 

ceived as a dehverer 5 for the Neapohtans had been under 
the utmost terror of an invasion from the Spaniards. 
Sir Q-eorge Byng received intelligence from the viceroy. 
Count Daun, who treated him with the most distinguishing 
marks of respect, that the Spanish army, amounting to 
thirty thousand men, commanded by the Marquip de Lede, 
had landed m Sicily, reduced Palermo and Messina, and 
were then employed m the siege of the citadel belongmg 
to this last city ; that the Piedmontese garrison would be 
obliged to surrender, if not speedily relieved ; that an alli- 
ance was upon the carpet between the emperor and the 
Bang of Sicily, which last had desired the assistance of the 
imperial troops, and agreed to receive them into the citadel 
of Messina, The admiral immediately resolved to sail 
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thither, and took under his convoy a reinforcemenl/ of two 
thousand Germans for the citadel, under the command of. 
General Wetzel. He forthwith sailed from Naples, ani-on 
the ninth day of August was m sight of the Faro of Messina. 
He despatched his own captain, with a polite message to 
the Marquis de Lede, proposmg a cessation of arms in Sicily 
for two months, that the powers of Europe might have time 
to concert measures for restoring a lasting peace; and 
declaring, that should this proposal be rejected, he would, 
in pursuance of his directions, use all his force to prevent 
further attempts to disturb the dommions his master had 
engaged to defend The Spanish general answered, that 
he had no power to treat, and consequently could not agree 
to an armistice, but should obey his orders, which directed 
him to reduce Sicily for his master the King of Spain. The 
Spanish fleet had sailed from the harbour of Messina on the 
day before the English squadron appeared Admiral Byng 
supposed they had retired to Malta, and directed his course 
towards Messina, in order to encourage and support the 
garrison in the citadel, But, in doubhng the point of Faro, 
he descried two Spanish scouts, and learned from the people 
of a felucca from the Calabrian shore, that they had seen 
from the hills the Spanish fleet lying-to in order of battle. 
The admiral immediately detached the German troops to 
Reggio, under convoy of two ships of war. Then he stood 
through the Faro after the Spanish scouts fhat led him to 
their mam fleet, which before noon he descried m a hue of 
battle, amountmg to seven-and-twenty sail, large and small, 
besides two fire-ships, four bomb-yessels, and seven galleys. 
They were commanded in chief by Don Antomo de Casta- 
nita, under whom were the four Rear-Admirals Chacon, 
Mari, Guevara, and Cammock. At sight of the English 
squadron, they stood away at large, and Byng gave chase 
all the rest of the day. In the morning, which was the 
eleventh of August, Rear-Admiral de Man, with six ships 
of war, the galleysj firenshipSj and bomb-ketches, separated 
from ihe mam fleet, and stood in for the Sicilian shore. 
The Enghsh admiral detached Captam Walton with five 
ships in pursuit of them • and they were soon engaged He 
himself continued to chase iheir main fleet ; and about ten 
o’clock the battle began. The Spamards seemed to bP dis- 
tracted in their councils, and acted m confusion. They 
made a running fight : yet the admirals behaved witib' 
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courage and activity, in spite of which they were all taken, 
except Oammock, who made his escape with three ships of 
war and three fngates. In this engagement, which hap- 
pened off Cape Passaro, Captain Haddock, of the Grafton, 
signalized his courage m an extraordinary manner. On the 
eighteenth the admiral received a letter from Captain Wal- 
ton, dated off Syracuse, intimatmg that he had taken four 
Spanish ships of war, together with a homb-ketch, and a 
vessel laden with arms , and that he had burned four ships 
of the hne, a fire-ship, and a bomb-vessel.' Had the Spa- 
niards followed the advice of Hear- Admiral Oammock, who 
was a native of Ireland, Sir George Byng would not have 
obtained such an easy victory. That officer proposed that 
they should remain at anchor m the road of Paradise, with 
their broadsides to tlie sea ; m which case the English admi- 
ral would have found it a very difficult task to attack them ; 
for the coast is so bold, that tbe largest ships could ride with 
a cable ashore , whereas farther out the cui rents are so va- 
rious and rapid, that the Enghsh squadron could not have 
come to anchor, or he near them in order of battle ; besides, 
the Spaniards might have been reinforced from the army 
on shore, which would have raised battenes to annoy the 
assailants. Before King George had received an account of 
this engagement from the admiral, he wrote him a letter 
with his own hand, approvmg his conduct When Sir 
George’s eldest son arrived in England, with a circum- 
stantial account of the action, he was graciously received, and 
sent back with plenipotentiary powers to his father, that he 
might negotiate with the several princes and states of Italy 
as he should see occasion The son likewise carried the, 
king’s royal grant to the officers and seamen of all the prizes 
they had taken from the Spamards Notwithstanding this 
victory, the Spanish army carried on the siege of the citadel 
of Messma with such vigour, that the governor surrendered 
the place by capitulation on the twenty-ninth day of Sep- 
tember. A treaty was now concluded at Vienna between 
tbe emperor and the Duke of Savoy. They agreed to form 
an army for the conquest of Sardinia in behalf of the duke , 
and in the mean time this prince engaged to evacuate 

c This letter is justly deemed a canons speouaea of the laooiuo style, 

“Str, 

We have iakeu and destroyed all the BpEhush ships «nd vessels vhioh were upon the 
coast , the numbei as per maigin. 1 eun, &;q t 

. “G WALTON" ' 
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Sicily; but until bis troops could be conveyed from that 
island, he consented that they should co-operate with the 
Germans agamst the common enemy. Admiral Byng con- 
tinued to assist the imperialists in Siqily dunng the best 
part of the winter, by scouring the seas of the Spamards, 
and keeping the communication open between the German 
forces and the Calabrian shore, from whence they were 
supplied T^ith provisions. He acted in this service with 
equal conduct, resolution, and activity. He conferred with 
the Yiceroy of Naples and the other imperial generals about 
the operations of the ensuing campaign, and Count Hamil- 
ton was despatched to Yienna, to lay before the emperor the 
result of their deliberations; then the admiial set sail for 
Mahon, where his ships might be refitted, and put in a con- 
dition to take the sea m the spring. 

The destiuction of the Spanish fleet was a subject that 
employed the deliberations and conjectures of all Eemon- 
the pohticians m Europe. Spam exclaimed against 
the conduct of England, as mconsistent with the mimstry 
rules of good faith, for the observation of which she had 
always been so famous. The Marquis de Monteleone wrote 
a letter to Mr. Secretary Craggs, in which he expostulated 
with him upon such an unprecedented outrage. Cardinal 
Alberom, in a letter to that minister, inveighed against it as 
a base unworthy action He said tlie neutrality of Italy was 
a weak pretence, smce every body knew that neutrality had 
long been at an end; and that the prince’s guarantees of 
the treaty of Utrecht were entirely discharged from their 
engagements, not only by the scandalous infrmgements 
committed by the Austrians m the evacuation of Catalonia 
and Majorca ; but also because the guarantee was no longer 
binding than till a peace was concluded with France, 
He taxed the British ministry with haymg revived and 
supported this neutrality, not by an amicable mediation, but 
by open violence, and artfully abusing the confidence and 
security of the Spaniards. This was the language of dis^ 
appomted ambition. Nevertheless it must be owned, that 
the conduct of England, on this occasion, was irregular, 
partial, and precipitate. 

The Parhament meeting on the eleventh day of November, 
the king, in his speech, declared that the court of Spam 
had rejected all his amicable proposals, and broke through 
their most solemn engagements, for the security of the 
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British commerce. To vindicate, therefore^ the faith of hia 
Dupuiea in former treaties, as v^ell as to maintam those he had 
pnriiament lately made, and to protect and defend the trade of 
his subjects, which had in every branch been vio- 
Jnctangthe unjustly oppressed, it became necessaiy 

Spanish for his naval forces to check their progress : that not- 
withstanding the success of his arms, that court had 
lately given orders at all the ports of Spain and of the West 
Indies to fit out privateers against the Elnghsh. He said he 
was persuaded that a British Parliament would enable him 
to resent such treatment ; and he assured them that his good 
brother, the Kegent of France, was ready to concur with 
him in the most vigorous measures. A strong opposition 
was made in both Houses to the motion for an address 


of thanks and congratulation proposed by Lord Carteret. 
Several peers observed, that such an address was, in effect, 
to approve a sea-fight which might be attended with dan- 
gerous consequences, and to give the sanction of that august 
assembly to measures which, upon examination, might appear 
either to cladi with the law of nations, or former treaties, or 
to be prejudicial to the trade of Great Britain that they ought 
to proceed with the utmost caution and maturest delibera- 
tion, m an affair wherein the honour as well as the interest 
of the nation were so highly concerned. Lord Strafford moved 
for an address, that Sir George Byng’s instructions might 
be laid before the House Eail Stanhope replied, that there 
was no occasion for such an address, since by his majesty’s 
command he had already laid before the House the trea- 
ties, of which the late sea-fight was a consequence ; particu- 
larly the treaty for a defensive alliance between the emperor 
and his majesty, concluded at Westminster on the twenty- 
fifth day of May, in the year one thousand seven hundred 
and sixteen; and the treaty of alhance for restoring and 
settling the public peace, signed at London on the twenty- 
second day of July. He affirmed, that the court of Spam 
had violated the tiealy of Utrecht, and acted agamst the 
public faith in attackmg the emperor’s dominions, while he 
was engaged m a war against the enemies of Christendom ; 
that they had rejected his majesty’s friendly offices* and 
offers for mediating an accommodation. He explained the 
cause of his journey to Spam, and his negotiations at Madrid. 
He added, it was high tune to check the growth of the naval 
power of Spam, in order to protect and secure the trade of 
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tlie Biitisli subjects, which had been violently oppressed by 
the Spaniards After a long debate, the motion was earned 
by a considerable majonty. The same subject excited dis- 
putes of the same nature in the House of Commons, where 
Lord Hinchingbioke moved, that in their address of thanks 
they should declare tlieir entire satisfaction in those measures 
which the king had alieady taken for strengthening the Pro- 
testant succession, and establishing a lasting tranquilhty in 
Europe. The membeis in the opposition urged, that it was 
unparliamentary and unprecedented, on the first day of the 
session, to enter upon paiticulars that the busmess m ques- 
tion was of the highest importance, and deserved the most 
mature deliberation that before they approved the mea- 
sures which had been taken, they ought to examine the 
reasons on which those measures were founded. Mr. Robert 
Walpole affirmed, that the giving sanction, in the manner 
proposed, to the late measures, could have no other view 
than that of screening ministeis, who were conscious of 
having begun a war agamst Spam, and now wanted to 
make it the Parliament’s war He observed, that instead of 
an entiro satisfaction, they ought to express their entire dis- 
satisfaction, with such conduct as was contrary to the law of 
nations, and a breach of the most solemn treaties. Mr. 
Secretary Graggs, in a long speech, explained the nature^ of 
the quadruple alliance, and justified all the measures which 
had been taken. The address, as moved by Lord Hinchmg- 
broke, was at length carried, and presented to his majesty. 
Then the Commons proceeded to consider the supply. They 
voted thirteen thousand five hundred sailors; and twelve 
thousand four hundred and thirty-five men for the land- 
service, The whole estimate amounted to two millions two 
hundred and fifty-seven thousand five hundred eighty-one 
pounds, nineteen shillings. The money was raised by a 
land-tai^, malt-tax, and lottery. 

On the thirteenth day^ of December, Earl Stanhope de-» 
dared, in the House of Lords, that, in order to Actftr 
unite the hearts of the well-affected to the present 
establishment, he had a bill to offer under the title Pi-ot^nt 
of “ Ap, act lor strengthenmg the Protestant mterest 
in these kingdoms.” It was accordingly read, and appeared 
to be a hiU repealing the acts against occasional conformity, 
the growth oi schism, and some clauses in the corporation 
and test acts* This had been concerted by the ministry in 
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private meetings with the most eminent dissenters. T 
tory lords weie astonished at this motion, foi which tl 
were altogether unpiepared Nevertheless, they w< 
strenuous m their opposition. They alleged that the h 
instead of strengthening, would certainly weaken the chui 
of England, by plucking off her best feathers, investing 1 
enemies with power, and sharing with churchmen the ci 
and military employments of which they were then who 
possessed. Earl Cowper declared himself agamst that p 
of the biU by which some clauses of the test and corporati 
acts were repealed ; because he looked upon those acts 
the mam bulwark of our excellent constitution m chui 
and state, which ought to be inviolably preserved. T 
Earl of Hay opposed the bill, because in his opinion 
mfringed the joucto conventa of the treaty of imion, by wh] 
the bounds both of the church of England and of the chui 
of Scotland were fixed and settled ; and he was apprehensr 
if the articles of the union were broken with respect to o 
church, it might afterwards be a precedent to break th( 
with respect to the other. The Archbishop of Oanterbu 
said the acts whi^h by this bill would be repealed were t 
mam bulwark and supporters of the English Church . 
expressed all imaginable tenderness for well-meaning cc 
scientious dissenters ; but he could not forbear saying, soi 
among that sect made a wrong use of the favour and ind' 
gence shown to them at the Revolution, though they h 
the least share in that happy event it was, therefo 
thought necessary for the legislature to interpose, and pul 
stop to the scandalous practice of occasional conformity. I 
added, that it would be needless to repeal the act agaii 
schism, smce no advantage had been taken of it to the pi 
judice of the dissenters. Dr. Hoadley, Bishop of Bang( 
endeavoured to prove, that the occasional and schism a( 
were in effect persecutmg laws ; and that by admitting t 
principle of self-defence and self-preservation m matters 
religion, all the persecutions maintained by the heathe 
against the professors of Christianity, and even the popi 
inquisition, might be justified. With respect to the pow 
of which many clergymen appeared so fond and so zealoi 
he owned the desire of power and riches was natural to j 
men, but that he had learned, both from reason and fro 
the gospel, that this desire must be kept within due, bounc 
and not intrench upon the rights and liberties of the 
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fellow-creatures and countrymen. After a long debate, tbe 
House agreed to leave out some clauses concermng tbe 
test and corporation acts tben tbe bill was committed, 
and afterwards passed In tbe Lower House it met with 
violent opposition, in spite of which it was carried by tbe 
inajoiity. 

The king, on the seventeenth day of December, sent a 
message to tbe Commons, importing, that all his war da- 
endeavours to procure redress for tbe injuries done 
to Ins subjects by the King of Spam having proved 
ineffectual, he had found it necessary to declare war agamst 
that monai'cli. When a motion was made for an address, to 
assure the king they would cheerfully support him in tbe 
prosecution of the war, Mr. Shippen and some other mem- 
bers said, they did not see the necessity of involving tbe 
nation m a war on account of some grievances of which 
the merchants complained, as these might be amicably 
redressed. Mr. Staiibope assured tbe House, that he had 
presented five-and-twenty memorials to the ministry of 
Spain on that subject, without success. Mr Methuen 
accounted for the dilatory proceedings of the Spanish court 
in commercial affairs, by explaining the great variety of 
regulations in the several provinces and poits of that king- 
dom. It was suggested, that the ministry paid very little 
regard to the trade and mterest of the nation ; inasmuch as 
it appeared by the answers from a secretary of state to the 
letter of the Marquis de Monteleone, that they would have 
ovei looked the violation of the tieaties of commerce, pro- 
vided Spain had accepted the conditions stipulated m tbe 
quadruple alliance ; for it was there expressly said, that his 
majesly, the King of Great Britam, did not seek to aggran- 
dize himself by any new acquisitions, but was lather inchned 
to saciifice somethmg of nis own to procure the general 
qmet and tranquilhty of Europe. A member observed, that 
nobody could tell how far that sacrifice would have extended ; 
but certainly it was a very uncommon stretch of condescen- 
sion. This sacrifice was said to be the cession of Gibraltar 
and Port-Mahon, which the Eegent of France had offered to 
the King of Spam, provided he would accede to the quad- 
ruple alliance. Horatio Walpole observed,, that the disposi- 
tion of Sicily in favour of the emperor was an infraction of 
the treaty of Utrecht ; and his brother exclaimed agamst the 
injustice of attackmg the Spanish fleet before a declaration 
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of war. Notwithstanding all these arguments and objections, 
the majority agreed to the address ; and such another was 
earned in the tFpper House without a division. The decla- 
ration of wai against Spam was published with the usual 
solemnities , but this war was not a favourite of the people, 
and therefore did not produce those acclamations that weie 
usual on such occasions 

Meanwhile Cai'dmal Albeioni employed all his intiigues, 
Conspuacy power, aiid industry, for the gratification of his re- 
venge. He caused new ships to be built, the sea- 
Fiante ports to be put in a posture of defence, succours to 
be sent to Sicily, and the proper measures to be tahen for 
the security of Sardima He, by means of the Prince de 
Cellamaie, the Spanish ambassador at Pans, caballed with 
the malecontents of that kingdom, who were numerous and 
powerful. A scheme was actually formed foi Bei2ang the 
legent, and securing the person of the king. The Duke 
of Orleans owed the fiist intimation of this plot to King 
George, who gave him to undci stand, that a conspiracy was 
formed against his person and government. The legent 
immediately took measures for watching the conduct of all 
suspected persons , but the whole intiigue was discovered by 
accident The Prince de Cellamare entrusted his despatches 
to the Abbe Portocarrero, and to a son of the Marquis de 
Monteleone These emissaries set out from Paris in a post- 
chaise, and were overturned. The postilion overheard Porto- 
carrero say, he would not have lost his poitmanteau for a 
hundred ihousand pistoles. The man, at his leturn to Pans, 
gave notice to the government of what he had observed. 
The Spaniards, being pursued, were overtaken and seized at 
Poitiers, with the portmanteau, m which the regent found 
two letters that made him acquainted with the particulars of 
the conspiracy. The Prince de Cellamare was immediately 
conducted to the frontiers , the Duke of Maine, the Marquis 
de Pompadour, the Cardinal de Pohgnac, and many other 
persons of dislmction, were committed to different prisons. 
The regent declared war against Spam on the twenty-ninth 
day of December ; and an army of six-and-thirty thousand 
men began its march towards that kingdom in January, 
under the command of the Duke of Berwick 

Cardinal Alberoni had hkewise formed a scheme in favour 
of the pretender. The Duke of Ormond, repairing to 
Madrid, held conferences with his eminence , and measures 
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were concerted for exciting another insurrection in Great 
Biitain The Chevalier de St. George quitted Urbmo intended 
by stealth ; and embarking at Netteno, landed at Ca- ^10X1)7 
gliari in March. Fi om thence he took his passage to Oimoud. 
Boses in Catalonia, and proceeded to Madrid, where he was 
received with great cordiality, and treated as King of Great 
Biitam. An armament had been equipped of ten ships of 
war and transports, having on board six thousand regular 
troops, with aims for twelve thousand men The command 
of this fleet was bestowed on the Buko of Ormond, with 
the title of captain-general of his Most Catholic Majesty. 
He was provided with declarations in the name of that king, 
importing, that for many good reasons he had sent pait of 
hiB land and sea forces into England and Scotland, to act as 
auxihanes to King James. His Britannic majesty, havmg 
received from the Regent of France timely notice of this 
intended invasion, offered, by pioclamation, rewaids to those 
that should apprehend the Buke of Ormond, or any gentle- 
man embarked in that expedition. Troops were ordered to 
assemble in the north, and in the west of England . two 
thousand men were demanded of the States-General . a stiong 
squadron was equipped to oppose the Spanish armament , 
and the Buke ot Oi leans made a pi offer to King George of 
twenty battalions for his service. 

His majesty having communicated to both Honses of Par- 
liament the repeated advices he had received touch- 
ing this projected descent, they promised to support died ^.pa- 
him against all his enemies. They desired he would 
augment his forces by sea and land; and assured taken m 
him they would make good the extraordinary ex- “ 
pense. Two thousand men were landed from Holland, and 
six battalions of imperialists from the Austrian Netherlands, 
The Buke of Ormond sailed from Cadiz, and proceeded as 
far as Cape Finisterre, where his fleet was dispersed and 
disabled by a violent storm, which entirely defeated the pur- 
posed expedition. Two frigates, however, arrived in Scot- 
land, with the Earls Marischal and Seafoith, the Marquis of 
Tullibardine, some field officers, thi’ee hundred Spaniards, 
and arms for two thonsand men. They were joined by a 
small body of Highlanders, and possessed themselves of 
Bonan Castle, Against these adventurers General Wight- 
man marched with a body of regular troops from Inverness. 
They had taken possession of the pass at Glenshiel ; hut, at 

p 9 
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tile ap2iroacli of the king’s forces, retired to tlie pass at 
Stracbell, 'which they resolved to defend. They -were at- 
tacked and driven from one eminence to another till night, 
when the Highlanders dispersed, and next day the Spaniaids 
surrendered themselves prisoners of war. Marischal, Seii- 
forth, and Tulhbaidine, with some officers, retned to one of 
the western isles, in order to wait an opportunity of being 
conveyed to the continent. 

On the last day of February the Duke of Somerset repic- 
Aocountof sented in the House of Lords, that the number of 
ttp peerage peers being very much mcreased, especially since 
the union of the two kingdoms, it seemed absolutely 
necessary to take efiectual measures for preventmg the in- 
conveniences that might attend the creation of a great 
number of peers, to serve a present purpose ; an expedient 
which had been actually taken m the late reign. He there- 
fore moved that a bill should be brought m, to settle and 
hmit the peerage, in such a manner, that the number of 
English peers should not be enlarged beyond six above the 
present number, which, upon failure of male issue, might be 
supplied by new creations that instead of the sixteen elective 
peers from Scotland, twenty-five should be made hereditary 
on the part of that kingdom , and that this number, upon 
failure of heirs male, should be supplied from the omer 
members of the Scottish peerage. This bill was intended as 
a restraint upon the Prince oi Wales, who happened to he 
at variance -with the present ministry. The motion was sup- 
ported by the Duke of Argyle, now lord steward of the 
household, the Bails of Simderland and Carlisle. It was 
opposed by the Earl of Oxford, who said that, although he 
expected nothing from the crown, he would never give his 

off so valuable a branch of the prerogative, 
gabled the king to reward merit and virtuous actions. 

I he debate was a^ourued to the second day of March, when 
Lari Stanhope delivered a message from the king, intimate 
mg, that as they had under consideration the state of the 
Hntish peerage, he had so much at heart the settling it 
upon such a foundation as might secure the freedom and 
constituhon of Parliaments m all future ages, that he was 
willmg ms pierogative should not stand m the way of so 
gr^t and necessaiy a work. Another violent debate ensued 
etween the two factions. The question here, as m almost 
every other dispute, was not, Whether the measure proposed 
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was advantageous to tlie nation ? but, Whether the tory or 
the whig interest should predominate in Parliament ? Earl 
Cowper affirmed, that the pait of the bill relating to the 
Scottish peerage was a manifest violation of the tieaty of 
union, as well as a flagi’ant piece of injustice, as it would 
deprive persons of their right without being heard, and 
without any pietence of forfeiture on their part. He ob- 
seived that the Scottish peers excluded fiom the number of 
the twenty-five would be in a woise condition than any 
other subjects in the kingdom ; for they would be neither 
electing nor elected, neither respiesentmg nor represented. 
These objections were ovei ruled several resolutions Ann.as 
weie taken agieeably to the motion , and the judges 
were ordered to prepare and bring in the bill This nist Reg 
measure alarmed the goneiality ot Scottish peeis, as 
well as many English commoneis, who saw m the Rnesofthe 
biU the avenues of dignity and title shut up against 
them ; and they did not fail to exclaim agamst it, as an en- 
croachment upon the fundamental maxims of the constitu- 
tion. Treatises were written and published on both sides of 
the question ; and a national clamour began to arise, when 
Eail Stanhope obseived, m the House, that as the bill had 
raised strange apprehensions, he thought it advisable to 
postpone the fuithei consideiation of it till a more proper 
opportumty. It was accordingly dropped, and the Parlia- 
ment prorogued on the eighteenth day of Apiil, on which 
occasion his majesty told both Houses that the Spanish king 
had acknowledged the pretender. 

The king, having appomted loids justices to rule the king- 
dom in his absence, embarked m May for Holland, 1719 
fiom whence he proceeded to Hanover, where he 
concluded a peace with Ulrica, the new Queen -of Bumes the 
Sweden, By this treaty Sweden yielded for ever 
to the royal and electoial house of Brunswick, the penaifumy- 
duchies of Bremen and Yerden, with all their de- 
pendencies : King Grcorge obliged himself to pay a million 
of rix-dollars to the Queen of Sweden ; and to renew, " as 
King of Grreat Britain and Elector ot Hanover, the alliances 
formerly suhsistmg between his predecessors and that king- 
dom. He likewise mediated a peace between Sweden and 
his former allies, the Danes, the Prussians, and the Poles. 
The czar, however, refused to give up his schemes of con- 
quest. He sent his fleet to the Scheuron or Batses of 
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Sweden, where his troops landing", to the number of fifteen 
thousand, committed dreadful outrages ; but Sir John Non is, 
who commanded an English squadion in those seas, having 
orders to support the negotiations, and oppose any hostilities 
that might he committed, the czar, dreading the fate of tlie 
Spanish navy, thought pioper to lecall his fleet In the 
Mediterranean, Admiial Byng acted with unweaiied vigour 
in assistmg the imperiahsts to finish the conquest of SiciJy. 
The court of Yienna had agieed to send a strong body of 
forces to finish the reduction of that island , and the com- 
mand m this expedition was bestowed upon the Count de 
Merci, with whom Sir George Byng confeired at Naples, 
This admiral supplied them with ammunition and artillery 
from the Spanish prizes He took the whole reinforcement 
under his convoy, and saw them safely landed m the Bay of 
Patti, to the number of three thousand five hundred horse, 
and ten thousand infantiy. Count Meici, thinking himself 
more than a match for the Spanish forces commanded by the 
Marquis de Lede, attacked him in a strong camp at Franca- 
Yilla, and was repulsed with the loss of five thousand men, 
himself being dangerously wounded in the action. Here his 
army must have perished for want of provision, had tliey 
not been supplied by the English navy. 

Admiral Byng no sooner learned the bad success of the 
Activity of attack at Franca-Yilla than he embarked two bat- 
Admirai talious ffom the garrison of Melazzo, and about a 
thousand recruits, whom he sent under a convoy 
through the Faro to Scheso-bay, in order to reinforce the 
imperial army. He afterwards assisted, at a council of war 
with the German generals, who, in consequence of his ad- 
vice, undertook the siege of Messina Then he repaired to 
Naples, where he proposed to Count Gallas, the new viceroy, 
that the troops destmed for the conquest of Sardmia should 
be first landed m Sicily, and co-operate towards the conquest 
of that island The proposal was immediately despatched to 
the court of Yienna. In the mean time the admiral returned 
to Sicily, and assisted at the siege of Messina The town 
surrendered ; the garrison retired into the citadel ; and the 
remains of the Spamsh navy, which had escaped at Passaro, 
were now destroyed m the Mole The emperor approved of 
the scheme proposed by the English admiral, to whom he 
wrote a very gracious letter, intimating that he had de- 
spatched orders to the governor of Mnan, to detach the 
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iroops designed for Sardinia to Yado, in order to be trans- 
ported into Italy. The admiral chaiged himself with the 
performance of tins service Havmg furnished the imperial 
aimy befoie Messina with another supply of cannon, powder, 
and shot, upon his own credit, he set sail for Yado, where he 
surmounted numberless difficulties, staited by the jealousy of 
Count Bonneval, who was unwilling to see his troops, des- 
tined for Sardinia, now diverted to another expedition, in 
wdiich he could not enjoy the chief command. At length 
Admiral Byiig saw the forces embaiked, and convoyed them 
to Messina, the citadel of which surrendered in a few days 
aftei their ariival. By this time the Maiquis de Lede had 
fortified a strong post at Castro-Giovanne, in the centre of 
the island , and cantoned Ins troops about Aderno, Palermo, 
and Catanea. The imperialists could not pietend to attack 
him in this situation, nor could they remain in the neigh- 
bourhood of Messina, on account of the scarcity of pro- 
visions They would, theiefoie, have been obliged to quit 
the island during the winter, had not the admiral under- 
taken to transport them by sea to Trapani, where they could 
extend themselves in a plentiful country. He not only 
executed this enterprise, but even supplied them with corn 
from Tunis, as the harvest of Sicily had been gathered into 
the Spanish magazines It was the second day of March be- 
fore the last embarkation of the imperial troops were landed 
at Trapani. 

The Marquis de Lede immediately retired with his army 
to Alcamo, from whence he sent his mareschal de TheSpauish 
camp to Count Merci and the English admiral, with tsoopaetra- 
oveitures for evacuating Sicily. The proposals 
were not disagreeable to the Germans, but Sii George 
Byng declared that the Spaniaids should not quit the island 
while the war continued, as he foresaw that these troops 
would he employed against France or England. He 
agreed, however, with Count Merci, in proposing, that iL 
the marquis would surrender Paleimo, and retire mto the 
middle part of the island, they would consent to an armiS'* 
tice for six weeks, until the sentiments of thoir different 
courts should he known. The marquis offered to surrender 
Palermo, in consideration of a suspension of arms for three 
months , hut while this negotiation was depending, he re- 
ceived advice from Madrid that a general peace was con- 
cluded. Nevertheless, he broke off the treaty in obedience 
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to a secret order for tliat purpose. The King* of Hpain 
hoped to obtain the restitution of St. Sebastian’s, Fontaiabia, 
and othei places taken in the course of the "war, in exchange 
for the evacuation of Sicily. Hostilities weie continued 
until the admiral received advice from the Eail of Stan at 
Paris that the Spanish ambassador at the Hague had signed 
the quadruple alliance. By the same courier packets were 
delivered to the Count de Meici and the Maiquis do Ledc, 
which at last gave the admiial and impeiial general to 
undei stand that he looked upon the peace as a thing con- 
cluded ; and was ready to treat for a cessation of hostilities. 
They insisted upon his delivering up Palermo : on the other 
hand, he urged that, as their masters were in ticaty for 
settling the terms of evacuating Sicily and Saidmia, ho did 
not think himself authoiized to agree to a cessation, except 
on condition that each party should remain on the ground 
they occupied, and expect fuither oiders from their princi- 
pals. After a frmtless interview between the three chiefs 
at the Cassme de Bossignola, the imperial geneial losolved 
to undei take the siege of Palermo : with this view lie de- 
camped from Alcamo on the eighteenth day of April, and 
followed the Marquis de Lede, who retreated before him, 
and took possession of the advantageous posts that com- 
manded the passes mto the plain of Palermo, but Count 
Merci, with indefatigable diligence, marched over the moun- 
tains, while tlie admiral coasted along shore, attending the 
motions of the army The Spanish general, perceiving the 
Germans advancing mto the plain, retiied under the cannon 
of Palermo, and foitified his camp with strong intrench- 
ments. On the second day of May the Germans took one 
of the enemy’s redoubts by surprise, and the Marquis de 
Lede ordered all his foices to be drawn out to retake this 
foitification both armies were on the point of ongagmg, 
when a courier arrived m a felucca, with a packet for the 
marquis, containing full powers to treat and agree about 
the evacuation of the island, and the tiunsportation of the 
army to Spam. He foithwith drew off his army, and sent 
a trumpet to the general and admiral, with letters informing 
them of the orders he had received. Commissioners were 
appomted on each side, the negotiations begun, and the con- 
vention signed m a very few days. The Germans were put 
m possession of Palermo, and the Spanish army marched to 
Tauromini, from whence they were transpoited to Barcelona. 
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Tlie admiral continued m the Mediterranean until lie had 
seen the islands of Sicily and Saidinia evacuated by 
the Spaniards, and the mutual cessions executed obliged to 
between the emperor and the Duke of Savoy , m 
consequence of which, four battalions of Piedmon- diupie 
tese tioops were transported from Palermo to 
Sardinia, and took possession of Cagliari in the name of 
their master. In a word, Admiral Byng hoie such a con- 
siderable share in this war of Sicily, that the fate of the 
island depended wholly on his courage, vigilance, and 
conduct. When he waited on his majesty at Hanover, he 
met with a very gratious reception. The king told him 
he had found out the secret of obliging his enemies as well 
as his fi lends ; for the court of Spain had mentioned him 
in the most honourable teims, with respect to his candid 
and friendly dopoitment, in providing transports and other, 
necessaries for the embarkation of their tioops, and in pro- 
tecting them from oppiession. He was appointed treasurer 
of the navy, and rear-admiral of Great Britain . in a little 
time the king ennobled him, by the title of Viscount Tor- 
rington: he was declaied a pi ivy-counsellor , and afterwards 
made knight of the bath, at the revival of that order. 
Dmung these occuriences m the Mediterranean, the Duke 
of Berwick advanced with the Fiench aimy to the frontiers 
of Spam, where he took Fort Passage, and destroyed six 
sliips of war that were on the stocks : then he reduced 
Fontarabia and Sfc Sebastian’s, together with Port Antonio 
in the bottom of the bay of Biscay. In this last exploit the 
French were assisted by a detachment of English seamen, 
who burnt two largo ships unfinished, and a gieat quantity 
of naval stores. The King of England, with a view to 
indemnify himself for the expense of the war, projected 
the conquest of Corunna m Biscay, and of Peru in South 
America. Four thousand men, commanded by Lord Cob- 
ham, were embarked at the Isle of Wight, and sailed on 
the twenty-first day of September, undei conv(w of five 
ships of war, conducted by Admiral Mighels. Instead of 
niakmg an attempt upon Corunna, they reduced Vigo with 
very little difficulty; and Pont-a-Vedra submitted without 
resistance : here they found some brass artillery, small arms, 
and mihtary stores, with which they returned to England* 
In the mean time. Captain Johnson, with two Bnghsh ships 
of war, destroyed the same number of Spanish ships on the 
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port of Ribadeo, to the eastward of Capo Ortegas , so tliat 
the naval power of Spam was totally ruined. The expe- 
dition to the West Indies was prevented by the peace 
Spam being oppressed on all sides, and utterly exhausted, 
Philip saw the necessity of a speedy pacification. He now 
perceived the madness of Alberoni’s ambitious projects. 
That minister was personally disagreeable to the cmporoi, 
the King of England, and the Regent of Fiance, who had 
declaied they would hearken to no proposals wliile lie 
should continue in office the Spanish monarch, therefoic, 
divested him of his employment, and ordeied him to quit 
the kmgdom in three weeks The Marquis do Bcrelti 
Landi, mmister from the couit of Madiid at the Hague, 
delivered a plan of pacification to the states , but it was 
rejected by the allies, and Philip was obliged at last to 
accede to the quadruple alliance 
On the fourteenth day of November, King George ro- 
Biiifor tuined to England, and on the twenty-third ojiened 
Beounng the session of Pailiament with a speech, m which 
dency^ he told them that all Europe, as well as Gicat 
? "^^9 0^1 the point of being delivered from 

cwnof 1^® calamities of war, by the influence of British 
2 ,rms and councils. He exhorted the Commons to 
concert proper means for lessening the debts of tlie 
nation ; and concluded with a panegyric upon his ovui 
government. It must be owned he had acted with equal 
vigour and deliberation in all the troubles he had encoun- 
tered since his accession to the throne. The addresses of 
both Houses weie as warm as he could desire. They in 
particular extolled him for having interposed in behalf of 
the Protestants of Hungary, Poland, and Germany, who 
had been oppressed by the piactices of the popish clergy, 
and presented to him memorials, containing a detail of their 
grievances ^ He and all the other Protestant powers warmly 
interceded in their favour ; but tlie grievances were not 
redressed. The peerage bill was now revived by tlio Duke 
of Buckmgham; and, in spite of all opposition, passed 
through the House of Lords. It bad been projected by 
Earl Stanhope, and eagerly supported by the Earl of 
S^derland ; therefore, Mr. Robert Walpole attacked it in 
^6 House of Commons with extraordinary vehemence. 
Here too it was opposed by a considerable number of whig 
members; and, after warm debates, lejected by a large 
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majority. The next object that engrossed the attention of 
the Paihament was a bill for better securing the dependency 
of Ireland upon the crown of G-reat Britain. Maurice 
Aunesley had appealed to the House of Peers in England 
fiom a decree of the House of Peers in Ireland, which was 
reversed. The British Peeis ordered the barons of the 
exchequer in Ii eland to put Mr. Annesley in possession of 
the lands he had lost by the decree in that kingdom The 
barons obeyed this order , and the Irish House of Peers 
passed a vote against them, as having acted m derogation 
to the king’s prerogative in his high court of Parliament 
m Ireland, as also of the rights and privileges of that 
kingdom, and of the Parliament thereof, they hkewise 
ordered them to be taken into custody of the usher of the 
black rod; they transmitted a long representation to the 
king, demonstrating their right to the final judicature of 
causes , and the Duke of Leeds, m the Upper House, urged 
fifteen reasons to support the claim of the Irish Peers. 
Notwithstanding these arguments, the House of Lords in 
England resolved that the barons of the exchequer m Ire- 
land had acted with courage, according to law in sujiport 
of his majesty’s prerogative, and with fidelity to the ciown 
of Great Britain, They addressed the king to confer on 
them some marks of his royal favour as a recompense foi the 
ill usage they had undergone. Finally, they prepared the 
bill, by which the Irish House of Lords was depiived of 
all right to pass sentence, affiim or reverse any judgment 
or decree, given or made, in any court withm that kmgdom. 
In the House of Commons it was opposed by Mr Pitt, Mr 
Hungerford, Lords Molesworth and Tyrconnel; but was 
carried by the majority, and received the royal assent. 

The king having recommended to the Commons the con- 
sideration of proper means for lessenmg the national soutii-sea 
debt, was a prelude to the famous South-Sea act, 
which became productive of so much mischief and infatua- 
tion. The scheme was projected by Sir John Blunt, who 
had been bred a scrivener, and was possessed of all the 
cunmng, plausibility, and boldness requisite for such an 
undertaking. He commumcated his plan to Mr Aislabie, the 
chancellor of the exchequer, as weU as to one of the secretaries 
of state. He answered aU their objections ; and the project 
was adopted. They foresaw their own private advantage in 
the execution of the design, which was imparted m the name- 
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of the South-Sea Company, of which Blunt was a director, 
who mfluenced all their proceedings The pieteiice ior the 
scheme was to dischar^ the national debt, by reducing all 
the funds mto one. The bank and South-Sea Company 
outbid each other. The South-Sea Company altered their 
ongmal plan, and offered such high terms to government, 
that the proposals of the bank were rejected ; and a bill was 
ordered to be brought mto the House of Commons, foiincd 
Auaois presented by the South-Sea Coinjiany. 

Coibefc While this affair was in agitation, the stock of that 
Tiudaf**' company rose from one bundled and thirty to near 
four hundred, m consequence of the conduct of the 
tniras Qommous, who had rejected a motion for a clause 
in the bill, to fix what share m the capital stock of the com- 
pany should be vested m those piopnetors of the amiuitios 
who might voluntarily subscribe ; or how many years’ 
purchase in money they should receive in subsciibing, at 
1720. choice of the propiietors. In the House of 

ir Lords, the bill was opposed by Lord North and 
Grey, Earl Cowper, the Dukes of Wharton, Buckingham, 
and other peers. They affirmed it was calculated for 
enriching a few and impoverishing a great number : that 
it countenanced the fraudulent and pernicious practice of 
stock-jobbing, which diverted the genius of the people 
from trade and industry that it would give foreigners the 
opportunity to double and treble the vast sums they had 
in the public funds ; and they would be tempted to realize 
and withdraw their capital and immense gams to other 
countries ; so that Great Britain would be drained of all 
its gold and sdver • that the artificial and prodigious rise 
of the South-Sea stock was a dangerous bait, which might 
decoy many unwary people to their ruin, alluring them by 
a false prospect of gam to part with the fruits of their 
industry, to purchase imaginary riches : that the addition 
of above thirty milhons capital would give such power to 
the South-Sea Company as might endanger the liberties 
of the nation ; for by their extensive interest they would 
be able to mfluence most if not all the elections of the 
members; and consequently overrule the resolutions of 
the House of Commons. Earl Cowper urged, that in all 
public bargams the mdividuals m the administration ought 
to take care that they should be moie advantageous to the 
state than to private persons ; but that a contrary method 
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had been followed in the conti‘act made with the South-Soa 
Company ; for, should the stocks he kept at the advanced 
price to which they had been raised by the oblique arts of 
stock-jobbing, either that company or its principal members 
would gam above thirty millions, of which no more than 
one-fouith part would be given towards the discharge of 
the national debts. He apprehended that the repurchase 
of annuities would meet with insuperable difficulties, and, 
in such case, none but a few persons who were in the secret, 
who had bought stocks at a low rate, and afterwards sold 
them at a high price, would in the end be gaineis by the 
project. The Earl of Sunderland answered their objections. 
He declared that those who countenanced the scheme of the 
South-Sea Company had nothing in view but the advantage 
of the nation He owned that the manageis for that com- 
pany had undoubtedly a prospect of private gain, either to 
themselves or to their corpoiation ; but, he said, when the 
scheme was accepted, neither the one nor the other could 
foresee that the stocks would have risen to such a height , 
that if they had continued as they weie, the public would 
have had the far greater share of the advantage accruing 
from the scheme , and should they be kept up to the present 
high puce, it was but reasonable that the South-Sea Com- 
pany should enjoy the profits procured to it by the wise 
management and mdustiy of the directors, which would 
enable it to make large dividends, and thereby accomplish 
the purpose of the scheme. The bill passed without amend- 
ment or division ; and on the seventli day of Apial received 
the royal assent. By this act the South-Sea Company was 
authorized to take m, by purchase or subscription, the irie- 
deemable debts of the nation, stated at sixteen millions five 
hundred forty-six thousand four hundred eighty-two pounds, 
seven shillings, one penny farthing, at such times as they 
should find it convenient before the first day of March of 
the ensuing^ year, and without any compulsion on any of the 
proprietors, at such rates and prices as should be agreed 
uj)on between the company and the respective proprietors. 
They were likewise authorized to take in all the redeemable 
debts, amountmg to the same sum as that of the irredeem- 
ables, either by purchase, by taking subscnptions, or by 
paying off the creditors. For the hberty of taking in the 
national debts, and increasing their capital stock accord- 
ingly, the company consented that their present and to be 
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increased annuity sLonld be continned at five per cent, till 
Midsummer, lu the year one thousand seven hundred and 
twenty-seven , from thence to be reduced to four per cent, 
and be redeemable by Parliament. In consiJciatiou of this 
and other advantag’es expressed in the act, tlie company 
declared themselves willing to make such, payments into tlio 
receipt of the exchequer as were specified for the use of 
the public, to be applied to the discharge of the public 
debts incurred before Christmas, in the year one thousand 
seven hundred and sixteen. The sums they were obliged 
to pay for the liberty of taking m the redeemable debts, 
four years and a half’s purchase for all long and shoit 
annuities that should be subscribed, and one year’s pur- 
chase for such long annuities as should not be subscribed, 
amounted on the execution of the act to about seven 
millions. For enablmg the company to raise this sum, 
they were empowered to make calls for money from their 
members ; to open books of subscription ; to grant annuities 
redeemable by the company to borrow money upon any 
contract or bill under their common seal, or on the credit 
of their capital stock , to convert the money demanded of 
their members into additional stock, without, however, 
makmg any addition to the company’s annuities, payable 
out of the public duties. It was enacted, that out of the 
first momes arising from the sums paid by the company 
into the exchequer, such public debts, carrying intciest 
at five per cent , incurred before tbe twenty-fifth day of 
December, in the year one thousand seven bundled and 
sixteen, founded upon any former act of Parliament, as 
were now redeemable, or might be lodeemed before the 
twenty-fifth day of December, in the year one thousand 
seven hundred and twenty-two, should be discharged in 
the first place that then all the remainder should be 
applied towards paymg off so much of the capital slock 
of the company as should then carry an interest of fi\e 
per cent. It was likewise provided that aitei Midsummer, 
m the year one thousand seven hundred and twenty-seven, 
the company should not be paid off in any sums being less 
than one million at a time. 

The heads of the Eoyal Assurance and London Assurance 
Companies, understanding that the civil list was consider- 
ably in arrears, offered to the ministry six bundled thousand 
pounds towards the discharge of that debt, on condition of 
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tlieir obtaining the king’s charter, "with a parliamentaiy 
sanction, foi the establishment of their respective 
companies. The proposal was embraced , and the gi.inted to 
king communicated it in a message to the House JJa London 
of Commons, desiring their concurrence. A bill ^SBUIOIICQ 
was immediately passed, enabling his majesty to “ 
grant letters of incorpoiation to the two companies. It 
soon obtained the loyal assent, and on the eleventh day 
of Jmio, an end was put to the session. This was the 
age of inteiested projects, inspired by a venal spirit of 
adventuie, the natuial consequence of that avarice, fraud, 
and profligacy which the monied corporations had intrO' 
duced. This of all others is the most unfavourable eia 
for an historian. A reader of sentiment and imagination 
cannot be entertained or interested by a dry detail of such 
transactions as admit of no warmth, no colouring, no embel- 
lishment ; a detail which serves only to exhibit an inanimate 
plctuie of tasteless vice and mean degeneracy 

By this time an alhance offensive and defensive was con- 
cluded at Stockholm between King Gfeoige and the iientyof 
Queen of Sweden, by which his majesty engaged 
to send a fleet into the Baltic, to act against the Sweden 
Czar of Muscovy, in case that monaich should i eject reason- 
able proposals of peace Peter loudly complained of the 
insolent mtei position of King George, alleging that he had 
failed in Ins engagements, both as Elector of Hanover and 
King of Great jSntain. His resident at London presented 
a long memorial on this subject, which was answered by 
the British and Hanoverian ministry. These recrimina- 
tions served only to inflame the difference. The czar con- 
tinued to prosecute the war, and at length concluded a 
peace without a mediator. At the instances, however, of 
King Geoige and the Regent of Prance, a treaty of peace 
was signed between the Queen of Sweden and the King 
of Prussia, to whom that princess ceded the city of Stetin, 
the distnct between the riveis Oder and Pehnne, with the 
isles of Wollin and Usedom On the other hand, he engaged 
to jom the King of Great Britain in his endeavours to effect 
a peace between Sweden and Denmark, on condition that 
the Damsh king should restore to Queen Ulrica that part 
of Pomerania which he had seized; he hkewise promised 
to pay to that queen two millions of rix-dollars, in con- 
sideration of the cessions she had made. The treaty be- 
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iwceii S^^oJ(.nl imd Dcmnark was sift-ncd at Frccleiicksfailt 
in the month oF .Inne, through the mediation of the King 
of (Treat Biitain, who Lecame gnuianteo for the Dane’s 
keejang poshossion of Sleswiclc. He consent e«l, however, 
torcstoio the Upper Poinciaiua, the Jsle of Kugen, the city 
of Wisniai, and whatever ho had tcikoii fioiii Sweden during 
the war, in consideration of Bwedcifs renouncing tlie cxemi)- 
tion from toll in the Sound, and the two Belts, and paying 
to Denmark six hundred thousand rix-dollais. 

Sir John Non is had again sailed to the Baltic with a 
ThePnnee stioiig squadiou, to givo Weight to tlio king’s jno- 
eirot«r When he ariivocl at Copenhagen he \vioto 

King of a letter to Pi nice Dolgorouki, the ckui’s ambassador 
Sweden, couit of Denmark, signifying that ho and 

the king’s envoy at Stockholm w'^eie vested with full poivers 
to act jointly oi sepaiately in quality of pleiiijiotcntiaries, 
in Older to effect a peace between Sweden and Muscovy, iii 
the way of mediation. The pimce answered that the czar 
had notlnng more at heart than ]ieace and trampnllity , and 
in case his I3iiUnnic majesty had any jiroposals to inalco to 
tliat piince, ho hoped the admnal would excuse him from 
receiving them, as they might be delivered in a much more 
compendious way. The Knghsh fleet immediately joined 
that of Sweden as auxiharies ; hut they had no opportunity 
of acting against the Russian squadion, winch secured itself 
in Revel. Ulrica, Queen of Siveden and sistei to Ohailos 
XIT,, liad mariied the Piiiice of Hesse, and wjis extremoly 
desirous lhat he should be joined with hei m the aduiinistia- 
tion of the legal pow'ei. tihe wioto a scpaiatc letter to each 
of the four states, desiring tliey wmiild confer on him the 
sovereignty; and aftei some opposition from tlio noble.s, lie 
was actually elected king of Sweden. He sent one of Ins 
general officers to notify his elevation to the czar, who con- 
gratulated him upon lus accession to the throne : this was 
the beginning of a negotiatmu which ended m peace, and 
established the tianc^iiillity of the north fn the midst of 
tliese transactions, King (luorge set out fiom England for 
Ills Hanoverian domnuunsj hut, before lie departed from 
G-reat Britain, he was reconciled to the Prince of Wales, 
through the endeavours of the Duke of Devonshire and 
Mr. Walpole, who, with Karl Cowper, Lord Townshcrid, 
Mr. Methuen, and Mr. Pulteney, were received into favour, 
'and reutiited with the nlinistry. The Earls of Dorset and 
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Bridgewater were promoted to the title of dukes; Lord 
Yiscount Castleton was made au earl , Hugh Boscawen 
was created a baron, and Yiscount Falmouth ; and John 
"Wallop, haron, and Yiscount of Lymington. 

While the long was inyolved at Hanover in a labyrinth 
of negotiations, the South-Sea scheme produced a Effecta 
kind of national delirium m his English dominions. slith.sea 
Blunt, the projector, had taken the hint of his plan scheme 
from the famous Mississippi scheme formed by Law, which 
in the preceding year had raised such a feiment in France, 
and entailed ruin upon many thousand families of that king- 
dom. In the scheme of Law, there was somethmg sub- 
stantial. An exclusive trade to Louisiana promised soma 
advantage ; though the design was defeated by the frantic 
eagerness of the people. Law himself became the dupe 
of the regent, who transferred the burden of fifteen hundred 
millions of the king’s debts to the shouldeis of the sub- 
jects while the projector was sacrificed as the scapegoat 
of political iniquity. The South-Sea scheme promised no 
commercial advantage of any consequence It was buoyed 
Up by nothing but the folly and lapaciousness of individuals, 
which became so blind and extiavagant, that Blunt, with 
moderate talents, was able to impose upon the whole nation, 
-and make tools of the other duectors, to serve his own pur- 
poses, and those of a few associates. When this proj’ector 
found that the South-Sea stock did not rise according to 
his expectation upon the bills being passed, he circulated 
a report that Gibraltar and Port-Mahon would be exchanged 
for some places in Peru ; by which means the English trade 
to the South-Sea would be protected and enlaiged. This 
rumour, diffused by his emissaries, acted like a contagion. 
In five days the directors opened their books for a subscrip- 
tion of one million, at the rate of three hundred pounds 
for every bundled pounds capital. Persons of all ranks 
crowded to the house in such a mannei, that the first 
subscription exceeded two milhons of original stock. In 
a few Says this stock advanced to three hundred and forty 
pounds; and the subscriptions were sold for double the 
price of the first payment. Without entenng into a detail 
of the proceedings, or explaining the scandalous arts that 
were practised to enhance the value of the stock, and decoy 
the unwary, we shall, only observe that, by the promise of 
, prodigious dividends, and other infamous arts, the stock was 
VOL. II. — s, D 
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raised to one thousand ; and the whole nation infected with 
the spirit of stock-johbmg to an astonishing degree. All 
distinctions of party, religion, sex, charactoi, and ciruiini- 
stances, were swallowed up in this univeisal concern, or in 
some such pecuniary project. Exchange-alley was iillcd 
with a strange concourse of statesmen and clergymen, 
churchmen and dissenters, whigs and tones, pliyMciuns, 
lawyers, tradesmen, and even with multitudes of females. 
All other professions and employments were utterly neg- 
lected , and the people’s attention wholly engrossed by this 
and other chimerical schemes, which were known by the 
denomination of bubbles. New companies started up oveiy 
day,, under the countenance of the prime nobility, Tlie 
Prince of Wales was constituted governor of the Welsh 
Copper Company the Duke of Chandos fipp eared at the 
head of the York-buildings Company the Duke of Bridge- 
water formed a thud, for building houses in London and 
Westminster. About a hundred such schemes weie pro- 
jected and put in execution, to the ruin of many thou- 
sands. The sums proposed to he raised by these expedients 
amounted to three hundred millions steiling, which exceeded 
the value of all the lands m England. The nation was so 
intoxicated with the spirit of adventure, that people heoamo 
a prey to the grossest delusion An obscure projector, pre- 
tending to have formed a very advantageous scheme, which, 
howevei, he did not explain, published pioposals for a sub- 
scription, in which he 23ioinised, that m ono month the 
particulars of his project should be disclosed. In the mean 
time he declared that every person paying two guineas 
should be entitled to a subscii])tion for one Imiidred jjounds, 
which would produce that sum yeaily In ono fornnoou 
this adventurei received a thousand of those suhscnjilKitm; 
and m the evening sot out foi another kingdom The king, 
before his depaiture, had issued a proclamation against these 
unlawful projects; the loids j’ustices afterwards tlismisKed 
all the petitions that had been presontod for clijadors ami 
patents, and the Prince of Wales roiiounc( 5 d tlic comjjany 
of which he had been elected governor. The Houlli-Sea 
scheme raised such a flood of eager avidity and extiavagtint 
hope, that the majority of the dircctois were hwe])t along 
with it oven conti-ary to then own sense and inehnation j 
but Blunt and his accomplices still directed the stream. 

, The infatuation piovailed till the eighth day of 8eptemlicr> 
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when the stock began to fall Then did some of the adven- 
turers awake from their delirium. The number of The bubble 
the sellers daily mcreased On the twenty-nmth day 
of the month the stock had sunk to one hundred and fifty : 
several enunent goldsmiths and bankers, who had lent great 
sums upon it, were obliged to stop payment and abscond. 
The ebb of this poi teutons tide was so violent that it bore 
down every thing in its way; and an mfimte number of 
families were overwhelmed with ruin. Public credit sustained 
a terrible shock the nation was thrown into a dangerous 
ferment , and nothmg was heard but the ravings ot gnef, 
diappomtment, and despair Some principal members of 
the mmistiy were deeply concerned in these fraudulent 
transactions . when they saw the price of stock sinking daily, 
they employed all their influence with the bank to suppoit 
the credit of the South-Sea Company. That corporation 
agreed, though with reluctance, to subscribe into the stock 
of the South-Sea Company, valued at foui hundred per cent , 
three millions five hundred thousand pounds, which the com- 
pany was to repay to the bank on Lady-day and Michaelmas 
of the ensuing year This transaction was managed by Mr 
Robert Walpole, who, with his own hand, wrote the minute 
of agreement, afterwards known by the name of the bank 
contract. Books were opened at the bank to take in *a sub- 
scription for the support of public credit ; and considerable 
sums of money were brought m. By this expedient the stock 
was raised at first, and those who contrived it seized the 
opportunity to lealize. But the bankruptcy of goldsmiths 
and the Sword-blade Company, from the fall of South-Sea 
stock, occasioned such a run upon the bank, that the money 
was paid away faster than it could be received from the 
Bubsciiption. Then the South-Sea stock sunk again , and the 
directors of the bank, finding themselves in danger of being 
involved in that company’s rum, renounced the agreement, 
which, indeed, they were under no obligation to perform, 
for it was drawn up in such a manner as to be no more than 
the rough draft of a subsequent agreement, without due 
form, penalty, or clause of obligation. All expedients hav- 
ing failed, and the clamours of the people daily increasing, 
expresses were despatched to Hanover, representing the state 
of the nation, and pressing the king to return. He accord- 
ingly shortened his intended stay in Grermany, and arrived in 
England on the eleventh day oi ITovemher, 
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The Parliament beings assembled on the eigliili (lny of 
Aseciet December, his majesty expiossod his comiovu hn the 
coiT^ittee unhappy turn of affairs, which had so dcc'ply alloch’d 
the public Cl edit at liome* he eaiuostly ilesirod tlio 
Houae of Oommons to consider of the nio.st eftcctual uiid s]H'i'<ly 
CommonB to restoTC the national ciodit, and fix it 

upon a lasting establishment. The Lower House was too 
much interested in the calamity to postpone the considcialion 
of that subject. The members seemed to lay aside all jvai ty 
distinctions, and vie with each other in promoting an inquiry, 
by which justice might be done to tlie injured nation, Tliey 
ordered the directors to pioduce an account of all their 
ceedmgs. Sir Joseph Jekyll moved, that a select committee 
might be appomted, to examine the particulars of this tiaus- 
action, Mr. Walpole, now paymaster of the forces, obscrv(‘d, 
that such a method would protract the inquiry, while the 
public credit lay m a bleeding condition. He told the House 
he had formed a scheme for restoring public credit; but 
before he would communicate this plan, desiicd to know 
whether the subscriptions of public debts and incumbrances, 
money subscriptions, and other contracts made with the 
South-Sea Company, should remam in the piesent state. 
After a warm debate, the question was carried in the affirm- 
ative, ynth this addition, ‘‘ Unless altered for the ease and 
relief of the proprietors, by a general court of the South-Soa 
Company, or set aside in due course of law.” Next day 
Walpole produced his scheme, to engraft nine millions of 
South-Sea stock into the bank of England, and the like sum 
into the East India Company, on certain conditions. The House 
voted, that proposals should be received from the bank, and 
those two companies, on this subject. These being deliveicd, 
the Commons resolved, that an engrossment of nine millions 
of the capital stock of the South-Sea Company, into the capi- 
tal stock of the hank and East India Company, as proposed 
by these companies, would contribute very much to tlio 
restoring public credit A bill upon this resolution was 
brought m, passed through both Houses, and received the 
royal assent Another bill was enacted into a law, ior 
restraining the sub-governor, deputy-governor, diroctois, 
treasurer, under-treasurer, cashier, secretary, and account- 
ants, of the South-Sea Company, from quitting the kingdom, 
till the end of the next session of Parliament ; and for disco- 
vering their estates and effects, so as to provent them from 
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being transported or alienated. A committee of secrecy was 
cliosen by ballot, to examine all the boolcs, papers, and pro- 
ceedings, 1 elating to the execution of the South-Sea act. 

The Lords were not less eager than the Commons to pro- 
secute this inquiry, though divers members m both inquny 
Houses were deeply involved m the guilt and in- 
famy of the transaction. Earl Stanhope said the Houses, 
estates of the criminals, whether directors or not directors, 
ought to be confiscated, to repair the public losses. He was 
seconded by Lord Oaiteret, and even by the Earl of Sunder- 
land The Duke of Wharton declared he would give im 
the best friend he had, should he be found guilty. He 
observed, that the nation had been plundered in a most 
flagiant and notorious manner , therefore, they ought to 
find out and punish the offenders severely without respect 
to persons. The sub and deputy-governors, the directors 
and officers of the South-Sea Company, were examined at 
tlie bar of the House, Then a bill was brought m, disabling 
them to enjoy any office in that company, or in the East 
India Company, or in the bank of England. Three brokers 
were likewise examined, and made great discoveiies. Knight, 
the treasurer of the South-Sea Company, who had been en- 
trusted with the secrets of the whole affair, thought proper 
to withdraw himself from the kingdom. A proclamation 
was issued to apprehend Inm ; and another for preventmg 
any of the directors J^’om escaping out of the kingdom. At 
this period the secret committee informed the House of 
Commons, that tliey had already discovered a tram of the 
deepest villany and fraud that hell ever contrived to ruin a 
nation, which in due time they would lay before the House : 
in the mean while they thought it highly necessary to secure 
the persons of some of the diiectors and principal officers of 
the South-Sea Company, as well as to seize their papers. An 
order was made to secure the books and papers of Knight, 
Surman, and Turner The persons of Sir (xeorge Caswell, 
Sir John Blunl^ Sir John Lambert, Sir John FeUowes, and 
Mr. Grngsby, were taken into custody. Sir Theodore J ansen, 
Mr. Sawhridge, Sir Robert Chaplain, and Mr Eyles, were 
expelled the House, .and apprehended. Mr. Aislahie resigned 
his emplojrments of chancellor of the exchequer and lord of 
the treasury ; and orders were given to remove all directors 
of the South-Sea Company from the places they possessed 
under the government. 
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The Lords, in the course of their examination, discovered 
Death of that lai'ge portions of South-Sea stock had hcen 

several persons in the aduinuHtration aud 
Hi Oniggs, House of Commons, for promoting the passing of 
iSs"*of ^ the South-Sea act The House immediately icsolvcd, 
state. that this practice was a notorious and most dangerous 
^ecies of corruption, that the diiectois of tlio South-Sea 
Company having ordered great quantities of their stock to ho 
"bought for the service of the company, when it wasi at a 
very high price, and on pretence of keeping up the price of 
stock , and at the same time several of the diiectois, and 
other officers belongmg to the company, having, in a clan- 
destine manner, sold their own stock to the company, such 
directors and officers were guilty of a notorious fraud and 
breach of trust, and their so doing was one great cause of 
the unhappy turn of affaiis, that had so much affected public 
credit Many other resolutions were taken against tluit 
infamous confederacy, in which, however, the innocent woie 
confounded with the guilty. Sir John Blunt refusing to 
answer certain mterrogations, a violent debate arose about 
the manner in which he should be treated. The Duke of 
"Wharton observed, that the government of the best princes 
was sometimes rendered intolerable to their subjects by had 
ministers he mentioned the example of Sejanus, who liad 
made a division in the imperial family, and rendered the 
reign of Claudius hateful to file Romans. Earl Stanhope, con- 
ceivmg this reflection was aimed at him, was seized with a 
transport of anger. He undertook to vindicate the ministry ; 
and spoke with such vehemence as produced a violent head- 
ache, which obhged him to retire. He underwent pioper 
evacuations, and seemed to recover ; but next day, in the 
evenmg, he became lethargic, and being seized with a suffin 
cation, mstantly expired. The king deeply regretted the 
loss of this favourite minister, whi<m was the more unfor- 
tunate as it happened at such a critical conjuncture ; and ho 
appointed Lord Townshend to fill bis place of socictavy, 
Earl Stanhope was survived but a few days by the otlier 
secretary, Mr, Graggs, who died of the small-pox on the 
gxteenth day of February. Knight, the cashier of tlio 
boutn-Sea Company, being seized at Tirlemont, by the vigi- 
lance of Mr. Q-andot^ secretary to Mr Leathes, the British 
resident at Brussels, was confined in the citadel of Antwerp. 
Appheation was made to the court of Vienna, that he should 
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bo delivered to sucb persons as miglit be appointed to receive 
him , but he had found means to interest the states of Brabant 
ill his behalf. They insisted upon their privilege granted by 
charter, that no person apprehended for any ciime in Bra- 
bant should be tiied in any other country. The House of 
Commons expressed their indignation at this frivolous pre- 
tence instances were renewed to the emperor . and in the 
mean time Knight escaped horn the citadel of Antwerp. 

The committee of secrecy found that, before any subscrip- 
tion could be made, a fictitious stock of five hun- The estates 
dred and seventy-four thousand pounds had been 
disposed of by the directors, to facilitate the passing ol the” 
the bill Great pait of this was distributed among 
the Earl of Sundeiland, Mr. Graggs, semor, the aiee^- 
Duchess of Kendal, the Countess of Platen and her 
two nieces, Mr Secretary Graggs, and Mr. Aislabie, chancellor 
of the exchequer. In consequence of the committee’s report, 
the House came to several severe though just resolutions 
against the directors and officeis of the South- Sea Company ; 
and a bill was prepared for the relief of the unhappy sufferers. 
Mr. Stanhope, one of the secietanes of the treasury, charged 
in the report with having large quantities of stock and sub- 
scriptions, desired that he might have an ojrportumty to 
clear himself. His request was granted; and the affair 
being discussed, he was cleared by a majority of three 
voices Fifty thousand pounds in stock had been taken by 
Knight for the use of the Earl of Sunderland. Great part 
of the House enteied eagerly into this inquiry ; and a vio- 
lent dispute ensued. The whole strength of the ministry 
was mustered in his defence The maj'oiity declared him 
innocent; the nation in geneial was of another opinion 
He resigned his place of first commissioner m the treasury, 
which was bestowed upon Mr. Bobert Walpole ; but he still 
retained the confidence of his master With respect to Mr. 
Aislabie, the evidence appeared so strong against him, that 
the Commons resolved, he had promoted the destructive 
execution of the South-Sea scheme, with a view to his own 
exorbitant profit, and combined with the directors m their 
pernicious practices, to the rum of pubhc ciedit. He was 
expelle4 the House, and committed to the Tower, Mr. 
Graggs, senior, died of the small-pox, before he underwent 
the censure of the House. Nevertheless, they resolved that 
he was a notorious accomphee with Robert Knight, and 
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some of tlie directors,’ in carrying on their "scandalous prac- 
oidmi^on tices , and, therefore, that all the estate of which ho 
H?st‘^Reg possessed, from the first day of December in iho 
Poiifc state, preceding year, should be applied towards the relief 
Sliilm. of the unhappy suffeiers in the South-Sea Company, 
Tindai The diTectoTs, in obedience to the order of the House, 
dehvered inYentones of their estates, which were confiscated 
by act of Parhament, towards making good the daiiiagea 
sustained by the Company, after a certain allowance was 
deducted for each, accordmg to his conduct and ciicum- 
stances. 

The delinquents being thus punished by the forfeiture of 
1721 their fortunes, the House converted their attention 
wgToftha *0 means for repairing the mischiefs which the 
Oommoub scheme had produced This was a very difficult 
Bpeetto task, on account of the contending inteicsts of 
those engaged in the South-Sea Company, which 
South-Sea rendered it impossible to relieve some but at the 
conipiiny expcuse of others. Several wholesome resolutions 
were taken, and presented with an address to 'the king, 
explaining the motives of then proceedings On the 
twenty-nmth day of July, the Parliament was prorogued 
for two days only Then his majesty, gomg to the House 
of Peers, declared that he had called them together again so 
suddenly, that they might resume the consideration of the 
state of pubhc credit The Commons immediately prepared 
a bill upon the resolutions they had taken. The whole 
capital stock, at the end of the year one thousand seven 
hundred and twenty, amounted to about thirty-seven mil- 
lions eight hundred thousand pounds. The stock allotted 
to all ihe proprietors did not exceed twenty-four millions 
five hundred thousand pounds ; the remaining capital stoclc 
belonged to the company in their corporate capacity. It 
was the profit arising from the execution of the South-Sea 
scheme ; and out of this the bill enacted, that seven millions 
should be paid to the public. The present act likewise 
directed several additions to be made to the stock of the 
proprietors, out of that possessed by the- company in their 
own right ; it made a particular distribution of stock, 
amounting to two millions two hundred thousand pounds; 
and upon remitong five miUions of the seven to be paid to 
tbe pubhc, annihilated two millions of their capital. It was 
enacted that, after these distributions, the remaining capital 
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stock sliould be divided among all the proprietors. This 
dividend amounted to thirtj-three pounds six shillings and 
eight-pence per cent., and deprived the company of eight 
millions nine hundred thousand pounds. They had lent 
above eleven millions on stock unredeemed ; of which the 
Parliament discharged all the debtors, upon their paying 
ten per cent: Upon this article the company’s loss exceeded 
six millions nine hundred thousand pounds ; for many debtors 
refused to make any payment. The proprietors of the stock 
loudly complained of their being deprived of two millions ; 
and the Parliament in the sequel revived that sum which 
had been annihilated. While this affair was in agitation, 
petitions from counties, cities, and boroughs, in all parts of 
the kingdom, were presented to the House, crying for justice 
against the villany of the directors. Pamphlets and papers 
were daily published on the same subject ; so that the whole 
nation was exasperated to the highest pitch of resentment. 
Nevertheless, by the wise 'and vigorous resolutions of the 
Parliament, the South-Sea Company was soon in a condition, 
to fulfil their engagements with the public ; the ferment 
of the people subsided ; and the credit of the nation was 
restored. 
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CHAPTER XIY. 


Bn* AQAIKBT AthEHM AND ImmOQAUTY POSTTONED — SESSION CLOBBB — ALMINOF »!> 

TWEEN Qbbat Britain, France, and Spain — Pevgub at Mahseilli-s — Diikti* in 
the Hodbe op Lords about Mr Ilaw the Projector — SENT niPNra or hOAij; Lniuis 

TOUCHING THE WaB WErH SPAIN — PETITION OP THE QUAKUW — TlIE ParLU’WRNT DIs- 
SOIiTBD — EdMODRS op A OONSPIBAOY — ThE BiBHOP 01' EoOHINTEB IB COMMlTTin TO 

THE Tower — New Parliament — Declaration op the PaBrrNDKR — llRroHi or 
THE Seobet Committee — Bill op Pains and Penalties against the Bibiioi* op 
Roohestbb — Who is deprived, and driven •into rERTETOAL Eviuj Pucci LDiNGB 

AOAINHr THOSE CONCERNED IN THE LOTTERY AT HaRIIUUOH — APP VltlS OP TllD OoNTINLNT, 

— Clamour in Ibeland on auooijnt op Wood’s Coin we — DiiAiii op the Duel op 
Orleans — An Aot foe lessening thp Publio Dfbto — Pinur, King op Spain, a»ui- 

CATBB THE ThRONB — ABUSES IN OuANCBBY — TllIW OP THL EaRL OP MaCCLLSFILLD — 
Debates about the Debts op tee Civil Lbt — A Bill in pav oim op the late Lord 
Bolingbroke — Treaty op Allianob between the Courts op Ydinna and Madrid — 
Treaty op Hanover— A pPRonM) in Parliabusnt —Biots m Sootland qn aocouht 
OP THE Malt-tax — A small Squadron sent to thl Bamtc, — Admiral Homtu’s 
Expedition to the West Indies — Dibgraod op the Duel de Ehterda — Sobbt 4N(’i!. 
OP the Ejng’s Speech to Parliament — Dilate in the Housl op Lords lpon the 
A pPUOAOHING BopTURB WITH THE EMPEROB AND SPAIN. — MEMORIAL OP Mr PaUIB, THE 

Imperial Kebideht at London — Convlntionb with Sweden and Hesse Cassel, 

Tote op Credit — Siege op GiDRAnrAB by the Spaniards — PiiBUMiNABiEa op Piaoe. 
i — D eath ajto Charaoper op George 1 King op Great Britain 

During the iufatuatioii produced by this infauioiis scheme, 
1721 luxury, vice, and profligacy inci eased to a shock- 
at'heis^”^ degree of extravagance The adventiuezs, 
and immo- intoxicated by their imaginary wealth, pampered 

with the rarest dainties, and the most 
^ expensive wines that could be imported : they 
purchased the most sumptuous furniture, cr[uipage, and 
apparel, though without taste or discernment : they in- 
dulged their criminal passions to the most scandalous excess : 
their discourse was the language of pnde, insolence, and the 
most ridiculous ostentation . they affected to scoff at religion 
and morality ; and even to set Heaven at defiance, fllie 
hlarl of Nottingham complained in the House of Liords of 
L^u atheism, profaneness, and immorality ; and a 

bill was brought in for suppressing blasphemy and profime- 
ness. It contamed several articles seemingly calculated to 
resl^m the lilaerty granted to nonconformists by the laws 
of the last session j for that reason it met with violent oppo* 
sition. It was supported by the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
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the Earl of Nottingham, Lords Bathurst and Trevor, the 
Bishoi^s of London, Winchester, and Lichfield and Coventry. 
One of these said, he verily believed the piesent calamity 
occasioned by the South-Sea project was a judgment of Q-od 
on the blasphemy and profaueness of the nation. Lord 
Onslow replied, “That noble peer must then be a great 
sinner, for he has lost considerably by the South-Sea 
scheme.” The Duke of Wharton, who had rendered him- 
self famous by his wit and profligacy, said he was not 
insensible of the common opinion of the town concerning 
himself, and gladly seized this opportunity of vindicatmg 
his character, by declaring he was far from being a patron 
of blasphemy, or an enemy to religion. On the other hand, 
he could not but oppose the bill, because he conceived it to 
be repugnant to the holy scripture. Then pulling an old 
family Bible from his pocket, he quoted seveial passages 
from the epistles of St. Peter and St Paul ; concluding with 
a desire that the bill might be thrown out. The Earl of 
Peterboiough declared, that though he was for a parha- 
mentary king, yet he did not desire to have a parliamentary 
God, or a parliamentary leligion; and should the House 
declare for one of this kmd, he would go to Borne, and 
endeavour to be chosen a caidmal; for he had rather sit in 
the conclave than with their loidships upon those terms. 
After a vehement debate, the bill was postponed to a long 
day, by a considerable majoiity 

The season was far advanced before the supplies were 
granted ; and at length they were not voted with Session 
that cheerfulness and good humour which the 
majority had hitherto manifested on such occasions. On 
the sncteentli day of June, the king sent a message to the 
House of 'Commons, importing that he had agreed to pay 
a Bubady to the crown of Sweden, and he hoped they would 
enable him to make good his engagements. The leaders 
of the opposition took fire at this mtimation. They desired 
to know whether this subsidy, amounting to seventy-two 
thousand pounds, was to he paid to Sweden over and above 
the expense of maintaining a strong squadron m the Baltic. 
Lord Molesworth observed that, by our late conduct, we 
were become the allies of the whole world, and the bubbles 
of all our allies ; for we were obliged to pay them well for 
their assistance. Ho afSxmed that the treaties which had 
been made with Sweden, at different times, were incon- 
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Bistent and contradictory : that our late engagements witli 
that crown were contrary to the treaties subsisting with 
Denmark, and directly opposite to the measures foiuierly 
concerted with the Czar of Muscovy He said, that in 
order to engage the czar to yield what he had gained m tho 
course of the war, the King of Prussia ought to give up 
Stetm, and the Elector of Hanover restoie Biemcn and 
Yerden; that, after all, England had no business to intoi- 
meddle with the affairs of the empire that we reaped little 
or no advantage by our trade to the Baltic, but that of 
procurmg naval stores he owned that hemp was a very 
necessary commodity, particularly at this juncture ; but he 
insisted, that if due encouragement were given to some of 
our plantations m America, we might be supplied fiom 
thence at a much cheaper rate than from Sweden and 
Horway. Notwithstanding these arguments, tho Swedish 
supply was granted, and in about three weeks, their com- 
plaisance was put to another proof. They were given to 
understand, by a second message^ that the debts of the civil 
hst amounted to five bundled and fifty thousand pounds'; 
and his majesty hoped they would empower him to raise 
that sum upon the revenue, as he proposed it should bo 
replaced in the civil list, and reimbursed by a deduction 
from the salaries and wages of all officers, as well as from 
the pensions and other payments from the crown. A bill 
was prepared for this purpose, though not without warm 
opposition ; and, at the same time, an act passed for a 
general pardon. On the tenth day of August, the king 
closed the session with a speech, in which he expressed his 
concern for the sufferings of the mnocent, and . a just in- 
dignation apmst the guilty, with respect to tho Soutli-Sca 
scheme These professions were judged necessary to clear 
his own character, which had incurred the suspicion of some 
people, who whispered, that he was not altogether free from 
connexions with the projectors of that design, that tho 
emperor had, at his desire, refused to deliver U]i Knight ; 
and that he favoured the directors and their accomplices. 

Lords Townshend and Carteret were now appointed soero- 
Alliance tanes of state; and the Earl of Hay was vested 
^ with the office of lord pnvy-seal of Scotland. In 
Biitaia, June the trealy of peace between Groat Britain and 
SrS«ii signed at Madrid. The contracting 

parties engaged to restore mutually all the effects 
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seized and confiscated on both sides. In paiticnlar, the 
King of England promised to restoie all the ships of the 
Spanish fleet which had been taken in the Mediterranean, 
or the value of them, if they were sold He likewise pro- 
mised, m a secret article, that he would no longer interfere 
in the affairs of Italy ; and the King of Spam made an 
absolute cession of Gibi altar and Poit-Mahon At the same 
time, a defensive alliance was concluded between Great 
Britain, Fiance, and Spain. All remaining difficulties weie 
referred to a congress at Cambray, wheie they hoped to 
consolidate a geneial peace, by detei mining all differences 
between the empeior and his Catholic majesty. In the 
mean time, the powers of Gieat Biitam, Fiance, and Spain, 
engaged, by virtue of the present tieaty, to grant to tho 
Duke of Paima a particular protection for the preservation 
of his teriitories and rights, and for the support of his 
dignity. It was also stipulated, that the States-General 
should be invited to accede to this alliance The congress 
at Cambray was opened; but the demands on both sides 
weie so high that it pioved ineffectual. In the mean time, 
the peace between Russia and Sweden was concluded, on 
condition that the czar should retain Livonia, Ingna, 
Estonia, part of Careha, and of the territory of Wyburg, 
Elga, Revel, and Nerva, in consideration of his restoring 
part of Finland, and paying two millions of rix-dollars to 
the King of Sweden. The personal animosity subsisting 
between King George and me czar seemed to mcrease. 
Bastigif, the Russian resident at London, havmg presented 
a memorial that contained some unguarded e-xpressions, was 
ordered to quit the kingdom m a fortnight. The czar 
published a declaration at Petersburgh, complammg of 
this outrage, which, he said, ought naturally h) have en- 
gaged him to use reprisals ; but, as he perceived it was 
jdone without any iega.id to the concerns of England, and 
only in favour of the Hanoverian inteiest, he was unwilling 
that the English nation should suffer for a piece of injustice 
in which they had no share. He, therefore, granted to 
them all manner of security, and free libeity to tiade m all 
his doiniilions. To finish this stiange tissue of negotiations, 
King Geoige concluded a treaty with the Moois of Africa, 
against which the Spaniards loudly exclaimed 

In the course of this year, Pope Clement XL died ; and 
the Princess of Walop was dehvered of a pnnee, baptized 
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by tbe name of William Augnsttis, tbe late Dnlcc of Giuii- 
piagueat beiland. A dreadful plague lagin^ at Maiseilles, 
Maiaeiiies proclamatioii was published, loibidding any 
person to come into England, fiom any part of Franco 
between the Bay of Biscay and Bnnkirk, without certificates 
of health. Other piecautions were taken to guard against 
contagion. An act of Paihament had passed in the pre» 
ceding session, for the prevention of mfection, by hinlding 
pest-houses, to which all infected persons, and all persons 
of an infected family, should be conveyed ; and, by di awing 
trenches and lines round any city, town, or place infected, 
The king, in his speech at opening the session of Pailia- 
ment, on the nineteenth day of October, intimated the 
pacification of the north, by the conclusion of the treaty 
between Muscovy and Sweden He desired the House of 
Commons to consider of means for easing the duties upon 
the imported commodities used m the manufactures of the 
kingdom He obseived, that the nation might be supplied 
with naval stores from our own colonies iii Noitli Aineiica ; 
and that their being employed in this useful and advan- 
tageous branch of commerce would divert them from sotting 
up manufactures which directly interfeied with those of 
G-reat Britain. He expressed a desire that, with respect 
to the supplies, his people might leap some immediate 
benefit from the present circumstances of affairs abroad; 
and he earnestly recommended to their consideration means 
for preventmg the plague, partioulaily by providing against 
the practice of smuggling 

One of the first objects that attracted the attention of the 


Dptatesra Upper Housc was the case of John Law, the famous 
the House projector, The resentment of the people on account 
Jbo^tMr o^bis Mississippi scheme had obliged him to leave 
lAwthe Fr^ce. He letired to Italy, and was said to have 
projector, pretender at Rome. From thence ho iv* 

paired to Hanover, and returned to England from tlie Baltic, 
in the fleet commanded by Sir John Noiris. The king 
favoured him with a piivate audience : he kept open house, 
and was visited hj great numbers of persons of tbe first 
quality. Earl Conmgsby represented m the House of Lords, 
.■oiat he could not hut entertain some jealousy of a person 
who bad done so much mischief in a neighbouring kingdom, 
who, being immensely rich, might do a great deal more hurt 
here, by tampering with those who were grown desperate, 
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in consequence of being involved in the calamity occasioned 
by tbo fatal imitation of bis pernicious projects. He ob- 
served, that tbis person was the more dangerous, as he had 
renounced his natural affection to his country, his allegiance 
to hiB lawful sovereign, and his religion, by turnmg Roman 
Catholic. Lord Carteret replied, that Mi. Law had, many 
years ago, the misfortune to kill a gentleman in a duel , but, 
having at last received the benefit of the king’s clemency, 
and the appeal lodged by the relations of the deceased being 
taken off, he was dome over to plead bis majesty’s pardon. 
He said there was no law to keep an Englishman out of his 
country ; and, as Mr. Law was a subject of Gfreat Britain, it 
was not even in the king’s power to hinder him fiom coming 
over. After some dispute, the subject was dropped, and 
this great projector pleaded his pardon in the Ring’s Bench, 
according to the usual form. 

The ministiy had by this time secured such a majority m 
both Houses, as enabled them to carry any point sentmenta 
without the least difficulty. Some chiefs of the 
opposition they had brought over to their measures, ing the WOT 
and amongst the lest Lord Harcourt, who was ere- ■^^thsp.un. 
ated a viscount, and gratified with a pension of four thou- 
sand pounds. Nevertheless they could not shut the mouths 
of the minority, who still preserved the privilege of com- 
plaining. Great debates weio occasioned by the navy-deht, 
which was increased to one million seven hundred thousand 
pounds. Some members in both Houses affirmed that such 
extraordinary expense could not be for the immediate service 
of Great Britain ; but in all probability, for the preservation 
of foreign acquisitions. The ministers answered, that near 
two-thirds of the navy-debts were contracted m the late 
reign; and the Parliament acquiesced m this declaration; 
hut in reality, the navy-debt had been unnecessarily in- 
creased, by keeping seamen m pay during the winter, and 
sending fleets to the Mediterranean and Baltic, in order to 
support the interests of Germany. The Duke of Wharton 
moved that the treaty with Spam might be laid before the 
House. The Earl of Sunderland said it contained a secret 
article which the King of Spam desired might not be made 
public, until after the treaty of Camhray should he discussed. 
The question was put, and the duke’s motion rejected. The 
Earl of Straffoi d asserted, fhat as the war with Spain had 
,J)een undertaken without necessity or just provocation, so 
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the peace was concluded without any benefit or advantage : 
that, contiaiy to the law of nations, the Spanish fleet had 
been attacked without any declaration of war ; even while a 
British minister and a secretary of state were treating amic- 
ably at Madrid that the war was neither just noi politic, 
since it interrupted one of the most valuable blanches of the 
English commerce, at a time when the nation groaned under 
the pressure of heavy debts, mcurred by the formei long 
expensive war. He, therefoie, moved for an address to his 
majesty, desiring that the instructions given to Sir George 
Byng, now Lord Tomngton, should be laid before the House. 
This motion bemg likewise, upon the question, rejected, a 
protest was entered. They voted an addiess, however, to 
know in what manner the king had disposed of the ships 
taken from the Spaniards. Disputes arose also from the 
bill to prevent infection. Earl Cowper repiesented, that 
the removal of persons to a lazaret, or pes^house, by order 
of the government, and the drawing lines and tienches round 
places infected, were poweis unlcnown to the British consti- 
tution j inconsistent with the lenity of a free govcriiincut, 
such as could never be wisely or usefully put in practice , 
the more odious, because copied from the arbitrary govern- 
ment of France ; and impracticable, except by military com- 
pulsion. These obnoxious clauses were accordingly repealed, 
though not without great opposition. Indeed, nothing can 
be more absurd than a constitution that will not admit of 
just and necessary laws and regulations to prevent the dire 
consequences of the worst of all calamities. Such icstiic- 
tions, instead of favouring the lenity of a free government, 
would be the most cruel imposition that could be laid on a 
free people, as it would act in diametrical opposition to tlie 
great prmciple of society, which is the preservation of the 
mdmdual. 

The quakers having presented a petition to the House of 
Petition Commons, praying that a bill might be brought in 
LtL omitting, in their solemn afiErmation, the words 
The Pm- 131 the presence of Almighty God,” the House 
Sd complied with their lequest , hut the bill gave rise 
to a very warm debate among the Peers. Dr. 
Atteibury, Bishop of Bochester, said he did not know why 
such a distinguished mark of indulgence should be allowed 
to a set of people who were hardly Christians He was 
^supported by the Archbishop of York, the Earl of Strafford, 
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and Lord North and Grey. A petition was presented 
against the bill by the London clergy, who expressed a 
serious concern lest the minds of good men ^ould be 
grieved and wounded, and the enemies of Christianity tri- 
umph, when they should see such condescensions made by 
a Christian legislature, to a set of men who renounce the 
divine institutions of Christ, particularly that by which the 
faithful are initiated into his religion, and denommated 
Christians The petition, though presented by the Arch- 
bishop of York, was branded by the ministry as a seditious 
hbel, and rejected by the majority. Then, upon a motion 
by the Earl of Sunderland, the House resolved that such 
lords as might enter protestations with reasons should do it 
before two o’clock on the next sitting day, and sign them 
befoie the House rises. The supplies being granted, and 
the business of the session despatched as the court 
was pleased to dictate, on the seventh day of March Hist Keg 
the Parliament was prorogued. In a few days it 
was dissolved, and another convoked by proclama- poI state 
tion. In the election of members for the new Par- 
Lament, the mimstry exerted itself with such success, as re- 
turned a gieat maj’ority m the House of Commons, extremely 
well adapted for all the purposes of their admimstration.'^ 

In the beginning of May, the king is said to have received 
from the Duke of Orleans full and certam informa- 
tion of a fresh conspiracy formed against his person Rumours 
and government, A camp was immediately formed 
in Hyde-park. All military officers were ordered The Bishop 
to repair ’to their respective commands. Lieutenant- 
General Macartney was despatched to Ireland to 
bring over some troops from that kingdom Some 
suspected persons were apprehended in Scotland : the states 
of Holland were desired to have their auxiliary or guarantee 
troops in readiness to be embarked ; and Colonel Churchill 
was sent to the court of France with a private commission. 
The apprehension raised by this supposed plot affected the 
public credit* South-Sea stock began to fall ; and crowds 


» The Earl of Bunderland died m April, havmg mcuired a groat load of popular odium, 
from hia auppoeod connexions 1*1111 the directors of the Bouth-Sea Oompanj He vras a 
nuiuater of amhties, but nolont, impetnous, and headstrong His death was soon fol- 
lowed by that of his &thcr-ia-lawi the great Duke of Marlborough, whose Acuities had 
been for some time greaUy impaired He was interred m Weatrainster Abbey with such 
profusion of funOial pomp, as evinced the pnde and ostentation, much more than the teste 
and concern, of those who Erected his ohaequies He was succeeded os master of tha 
ordnance, and colonel of the first legunent of loot guard% by Earl Oadogan 
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of people called in tlieiT money from tlie bank. Lord 
Townsnend wrote a letter to the mayor of London, by the 
kmg’s command, signifymg bis majesty’s having received 
unquestionable advices, that several of his subjects had 
entered into a wicked conspiracy, in concert with traitors 
abroad, for raising a rebellion in favour of a popish pre- 
tender • but that he was firmly assured the authors of it 
neither were nor would be supported by any foreign power. 
This letter was immediately answeied by an affectionate 
address from the court of aldermen; and the example of 
London was followed by many other cities and borouglis. 
The king had determined to visit Hanover, and actually 
settled a regency, m which the Prince of W ales was not in* 
eluded ; but now this intended j'ourney was laid aside : the 
court was removed to Kensington, and the prince retired 
to Richmond. The Bishop of Rochester having been seized, 
with his papers, was examined before a committee of the 
council, who committed him to the Tower for high-treason 
The Earl of Orrery, Lord North and Grey, Mr, Oochraii, 
and Mr. Smith, from Scotland, and Mr. Christopher Layer, 
a young gentleman of the Temple, were confined in the same 
place. Mr. George Kelly, an Insh clergyman, Mr. Robert 
Cotton, of Huntingdonshire, Mr. Bingley, Mr. Fleetwood, 
Neynoe, an Irish priest, and several persons, were taken 
into custody ; and Mr. Shippen’s house was searched. After 
Bishop Atterbury had remained a fortnight in the Tower, 
Sir Oonstantme Phipps presented a petition to the couit at 
the Old Bailey, in the name of Mrs Morris, that prelate’s 
daughter, praying that, in consideration of the bishop’s ill 
state of health, he might he either brought to a speedy tnab 
hailed, or discharged ; but this was overruled. The church- 
men throu^ the whole kingdom were filled with mdigna- 
tion at the confinement of a bishop, which they said was an 
outrage upon the church of England and the episcopal order. 
Far from concealmg their sentiments on this subject, the 
clergy ventured to offer up public prayers for has health, in 
almost all the churches and chapms of London and West- 
minster. In the mean time the kmg, attended by the Prince 
of Wales, made a summer progress through the western 
counties. 

The new Parliament being assembled on the ninth day of 
Nevir Par- October, his majesly made them acquainted with the 
Lament, nature of the conspiracy. He said frie conspirators 
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had, by their emissaries, made the strongest instances for 
succours from foreign powers ; but were disappointed in their 
expectations. That, nevertheless, confiding in their num- 
bers, they had resolved once more upon their own strength 
to attempt the subversion of his government. He said they 
had provided considerable sums of money ; engaged great 
numbers of officers from abroad ; secured large quantities of 
arms and ammunition; and had not the plot been timely 
discovered, the whole nation, and particularly the city of 
London, would have been involved in blood and confusion. 
He expatiated upon the mildness and mtegrity of his own 
government; and inveighed against the ingratitude, the 
implacabihty, and madness of the disaffected, concluding 
with an assurance, that he would steadily adhere to the con- 
stitution in church and state, and continue to make the laws 
of the realm the rule and measure of all his actions. Such 
addresses were presented by both Houses as the fears and 
attachments of the majority may be supposed to have dictated 
on such an occasion. A bill was brought into the House of 
Lords for suspending the habeas corpus act for a whole year ; 
but they were far from being unanimous in agreeing to such 
an unusual length of time. By this suspension they, m 
effect, vested the mimstry with a dictatorial power over the 
hberties of the people. 

The opposition m the House of Commons was so violent, 
that Mr. Robert Walpole found it necessary to alarm Dedaxation 
then apprehensions by a dreadful story of a design of the pie- 
to seize the bank and exchequer, and to proclaim 
the pretender on the Royal Exchange. Their passions being 
inflamed by this ridiculous artifice, they passed the bill, 
which immediately received the royal assent. The Duke of 
Norfolk, being brought from Bath, was examined before the 
council, and committed to the Tower, on suspicion of high 
treason On the sixteenth day of November, the king sent 
to the House of Peers the ongmal and printed copy of a 
declaration signed by the pretender. It was dated at Lucca, 
on the twentieth day of September, in the present year, and 
appeared to be a proposal addressed to the subj'ects of Great 
Britain and Ireland, as well as to all foreign princes and 
states. In this paper, the Chevalier de St. George, having 
mentioned the late violation of the freedom of elections, con- 
spiracies invented to give a colour to new oppressions, 
infamous informers, and the state of proscription in which 

IT 9, 
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lie supposed every honest man to be, very gravely proposed, 
that if King Greorge would relinquish to him the throne of 
Great Britain, he would, in return, bestow upon him the 
title of king in his native dominions, and invite all other 
states to confiim it ; he likewise promised to leave to King 
George his succession to the Biitish dominions secure, wheu- 
evei, in due course, bis natuial right should take place 
The Lords unanimously resolved, that this declaration was 
a false, insolent, and traitorous libel ; and ordered it to bo 
burned at the Royal Exchange. The Commons concmjed 
in these resolutions. Both Houses jomed in an address, 
expressing their utmost astonishment and indignation at 
the surprising insolence of the pretender ; and assuring his 
majesty, they were determined to support his title to the 
crown with their lives and fortunes The Commons pre- 
pared a bill for raising one bundled thousand pounds upon 
the real and personal estates of all Papists, or persons edu- 
cated in the popish religion, towards defraying the expenses 
occasioned by the late rebellion and disorders This bill, 
though strenuously opposed by some moderate memhcis as 
a species of persecution, was sent up to the House of Louis, 
together with another, obligmg all peisoiis, being Papists, 
in Scotland, and all persons m Great Britain refusing or 
neglecting to take the oaths appointed for the security of 
the king’s person and government, to register their names 
and leal estates. Both these bills passed through the 
Upper House without amendments, and received the royal 
sanction 


Mr. Layer, being brought to his tnal at the King’s Bench, 
Bepoit of on the twenty-first day of November, w^as convicted 
theaeoiet of haviDg culisted meu for the pretender’s service, 
committee order to stir up a rebellion, and received sentence 
of death He was reprieved for some time, and examined 
by a committee of the House of Commons , but he eithci 
could not, or would not, discover the particulars of the 
conspiracy, so that he suffered death at Tyburn, and his 
head was fixed up at Temple Bar. Mr. Pulteney, chairmau 
of the committee, reported to the House, that from the 
examination of Layer and others, a design had been formed 
by persons of figure and distinction at home, in conjunction 
with traitors abroad, for placing the pretender on ’the 
throne of these realms . that their first mtention was to 
procure a body of foreign tioops to invade the kingdom 
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at the time of the late elections , but that the conspirators, 
being disappointed in this expectation, resolved to make an 
attempt at the time that it was generally believed the king 
in1;ended to go to Hanover, by the help of such officers and 
soldiers as could pass into England unobserved fiom abroad, 
under the command of the late Duke of Ormond, who was 
to have landed in the river with a great quantity of arms, 
provided in Spam for that purpose , at which time the 
Tower was to have been seized That this scheme being 
also defeated by the vigilance of the government, they 
deferred their enterprise till the breaking up of the camp , 
and, in the mean time, employed their agents to corrupt 
and seduce the officers and soldiers of the army that jt 
appeared from seveial letters and circumstances, that the 
late Duke of Ormond, the Duke of Horfolk, the Earl of 
Orrery, Lord North and Grey, and the Bishop of Rochester, 
were concerned m tins conspiracy that their acting agents 
were Christopher Layer and John Plunket, who travelled 
together to Rome ; Denms Kelly, George Kelly, and 
Thomas Carte, nonjurmg cleigymen , Neynoe, the Irish 
priest, who by this time was di owned m the river Thames, 
m attempting to make his escape from the messenger’s 
house ; Mrs Spilman, alias Yallop, and John Sample. 

This pretended conspiracy, in all likelihood, extended no 
farther than the first rudiments of a design that 
was never digested into any regular form, other- andpeaai- 
wise the persons said to be concerned in it must 
have been infatuated to a degree of frenzy ; for Roches- 
they were charged with having made application to 
the Regent of France, who was well known to be intimately 
connected with the Kmg of Great Britam. The House of 
Commons, however, resolved, that it was a detestable and 
horrid conspiracy for raising a rebellion, seizmg the Tower 
and *the city or London, laying violent hands upon the 
persons of his most sacred majesty and the Prince of Wales, 
an order to subvert our present happy establishment in 
church and state, by placing a popish pretender upon the 
throne ; that it was formed and earned on by persons of 
figure and distmetion, and their agents and mstruments, in 
conjunction with traitors abroad. Bills were brought in, and 
passed, for inflicting pains and penalties against John 
Plunket and George Kelly, who were by these acts to be 
kept in close custody during his majesty’s pleasure, in any 
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prison in Great Britain ; and tliat they should not attempt 
to escape on pain of death, to be inflicted upon them and 
their assistants. Mr. Yonge made a motion for a bill of the 
same nature against the Bishop of Bochester. This was 
immediately brought into the House, though Sir William 
Wyndham a£ 6 .rmed there was no evidence against him but 
Amuas. conjectures and hearsay. The bishop wrote a letter 
DebSa in ^ Speaker, importing, that though conscious o± 
Pdihament. his owu innocencc, he should declme givmg the 
Pol stata House any trouble that day, contenting himselt with 
the opportumty of making his defence before another, of 
which he had the honour to be a member. Counsel being 
heard for the bill, it was committed to a grand committee 
on the sixth day of Apnl, when the majority ot the toiy 
members quitted the House It was tlien moved, that the 
bishop should be deprived of his office and benefice, and 
banished the langdom for ever. Mr. Lawson and Mr. 
Oglethorpe spoke m his favour. 

The bill bemg passed and sent up to the Lords, the bishop 

1723 brought to his trial before them on the nmtli 

wtojsde- of May. Himself and his counsel having been 
beard, the Lords proceeded to consider the articles 
perpetual of the bill. When they read it a third time, Oi 
motion was made to pass it, and then a long and 
warm debate ensued. Earl Paulet demonstrated the clanger 
and mjustice of swerving in such an extraordinary manner 
from ihe fixed rules of evidence. The Duke of Wharton, 
having summed up the depositions, and proved the in- 
sufficiency of them, concluded with saying, that, let the 
conse(juencea be what they would, he hoped such a hellish 
stain would never sully the lustre and glory of that illus- 
trious House, as to condemn a man without the least 
evidence. Lord Bathuist spoke against the bill with equal 
strength and eloquence. He said, if such extraordinary 
proceedings were countenanced, he saw nothing remaining 
for him and others to do, but to retire to their country- 
houses, and there, if possible, quietly enjoy their estates 
within their own families, since the least correspondence, 
the least intercepted , letter, might be made criminal. He 
observed, that Cardinal Mazarin boasted, that if he had 
but two lines of any man’s wnting, he could, by means of 
a few circumstances, attested by witnesses, deprive him of 
his life at his pleasure. Turning to the bench of bishops 
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who had been generally unfavourable to Dr. Atterbury, 
he said he could hardly account for the inveterate hatred 
and malice some persons bore the learned and ingenious 
Bishop of Rochester, unless they were intoxicated with the 
infatuation of some savage Indians, who believed they in- 
heiited not only the spoils, but even the abilities, of any 
great enemy whom they had killed in battle. The bill was 
supported by the Duke of Argyle, the Earl of Seafield, and 
Lord Lechmere, which last was answered by Earl Oowper. 
This nobleman observed, that the strongest argument urged 
in behalf of the bill was necessity but that, for his part, 
he saw no necessity that could justify such unprecedented 
and such dangerous proceedings, as the conspiracy had 
above twelve months before been happily discovered, and 
the effects of it prevented : that besides the intrinsic weight 
and strength of the government, the hands of those at the 
helm had been still further fortified by the suspension of 
the habeas corpus act^ and the additional troops which had 
been raised. He said the known rules of evidence, as laid 
down at first, and estabhshed by the law of the land, were 
the birthright of every subject in the nation, and ought to 
be constantly observed, not only m the inferior courts of 
j’udieature, but also in both Houses of Parliament, till 
altered by the legislature; that the admittmg of the pre- 
canous and uncertain evidence of the clerks of the post- 
office was a very dangerous precedent. In former times 
(said he) it was thought very grievous that in capital cases 
a man should be affected by similitude of hands ; but here 
the case is much worse, since it is allowed that the clerks of 
the post-office should carry the similitude of hands four 
months m their minds He applauded the bishop’s noble 
deportment, in declmmg to answer before the House of 
Commons, whose proceeding in this unprecedented manner, 
against a lord of Parhament, was such an encroachment on 
the prerogative of the peerage, that if they submitted to it, 
by passmg the bill, they might be termed the last of British 
peers, for givmg up their ancient privileges. The other 
party were not so solicitous about answermg reasons, as 
eager to put the question, when the bill passed, and a 
protest; was entered. By this act the bishop was deprived 
of aU offices, benefices, and dignities, and rendered incapable 
of. enj’oying any for the future : he was banished the realm, 
and subjected to the pains of death in case he should return, 
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as were all persons wlio should correspond with him during 
his exile. Dr. Friend, the celebrated physician, who .was a 
member of the House of Commons, and had exeited himself 
strenuously m behalf of the bishop, was now takon into 
custody, on suspicion of treasonable practices. 

The next object that excited the resentment of the Cora- 
PiQceedmgs mous was tho scheme of a lottery, to be drawn at 
Harburgh, in the king’s German dommions. The 
ceniedm House appointed a committee to inquire into this 
other lotteries at that time on foot in London, 
bttigh The scheme was published, on pretence of raising 
a subscription for maintaining a trade between Great Britain 
and the king’s tenitories on the Elbe ; but it was a mys- 
terious scene of iniquity, which the committee, with all their 
penetration, could not fully discover They reported, how- 
ever, that it was an infamous, fraudulent undertaking, 
whereby many unwary persons had been drawn in, to their 
great loss : that the manner of cairying it on had been a 
manifest violation of the laws of the kingdom that tho 
managers and agents of this lottery had, without any 
authonty for so doing, made use of his majesty’s royal 
name, thereby to give countenance to the infamous project, 
and induce ms majesty’s subjects to engage or be concerned 
therein. A bill was brought m to suppress this lottery, 
and to oblige the managei's of it to make restitution of the 
money they had received from the contributors At the 
same time the House resolved, that John Lord Viscount 
Barrington had been notoriously guilty of promoting, abet* 
tmg, and carrying on that fraudulent undertaking ; for 
which offence he should be expelled the House. The court 
of Vienna having erected an East India Company at Ostend, 
upon a scheme formed by one Colebrook, an English 
merchant, Sir Nathaniel Gould represented to the House 
of Commons the great detriment which the Enghsh East 
India Company had already received, and were Jikmy further 
to sustain, by this Ostend company. The House im- 
mediately resolved, that for the subjects of this kingdom 
to subscribe, or be concerned in encouraging any subscrip- 
tion, to promote an East India Company now erecting in 
the Austrian Netherlands, was a high crime and misde* 
meanour; and a law was enacted for preventing British 
subjects from engaging in that enterprise. By another act> 
relating to the South-Sea Company, the two millions of 
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stock which had been annihilated were revived, added to 
the capital, and divided among the proprietors A third 
law passed, for the more effectual execution of justice in a 
part of Southwaik, called the Mint, where a great number 
of debtors had taken sanctuary, on the supposition that it 
was a privileged place. On the twenty-seventh day of May 
the session was closed, with a speech that breathed nothing 
but panegyric, acknowledgment, and affection to a Parlia- 
ment which had complied with all his majesty’s wishes 
His majesty, having ennobled the son of Mr. Eobert 
Walpole, in consideration of the father’s services, 
made a good number of church promotions. He thecouti- 
admitted the imprisoned lords and gentlemen to 
bail , granted a pardon to Lord Bolingbroke ; and ordered 
the Bishop of Eochester to be conveyed to the continent. 
Then he himself set out for Hanover, leaving the adminis- 
tration of his kmgdoms in the hands of a regency, Lord 
Harcourt being one of the justices. The king was attended 
by the two secretaries, Lords Townshend and Cartel et, who 
were counted able negotiators. The affairs of the continent 
had begun to take a new turn. The interests and con- 
nexions of the different princes were become perplexed and 
embarrassed ; and King George resolved to unravel them 
by dint of negotiation Understanding that a treaty was 
on the carpet between the czar and the King of Sweden, 
feivourable to the Duke of Holstein’s pretensions to Sleswick, 
the possession of which the Elector of Hanover had gua- 
ranteed to Denmark, his majesty began to be in pain for 
Bremen and Yerden. The Eegent of France and the King 
of Spain had now compromised all differences , and their 
reconciliation was cemented by a double marriage between 
Philip’s sons and the regent’s daughters. The former 
proposed new treaties to England; but insisted upon the 
‘ restitution of Gibraltar and Port-Mahon, as well as upon 
the king’s openly declaring against the Ostend company. 
His Britannic majesty was apprehensive that, should the 
emperor be hard pressed on that subject, he might join the 
czar and the King of Sweden, and promote their designs 
in favour of the Duke of Holstein. On the other hand, all 
the Italian powers exclaimed against the treaty of London. 
The pope had protested against any thing that might have 
been decided at Oambray to the prejudice of his right. 
Memorials to the same effect had been presented by the 
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King of Sardinia, the Dukes of Tuscany, Parma, and Mo- 
dena. France and Spam were mclined to support tliose 
potentates against the house of Austria. Europe seemed 
to he on the eve of a new war. King Geoige was en- 
tangled m such a variety of tieaties and interests that lie 
knew not well how to extricate himself horn the troublesome 
engagements he had contracted. By declaiing for the 
emperor he must have countenanced the new establishment 
at Ostend, which was so prejudicial to his British subjects, 
and incurred the resentment of France, Spam, and then 
allies of Italy, In lenouncing the interest of the emperor 
he would have exposed his German dominions. In vain he 
exhorted the emperor to relax in his disputes with Spain, 
and give up the Ostend company, which was so detrimental 
and disagreeable to his faithful alhes . the court of Vienna 
promised in general to observe the treaties which it had 
concluded, but declined entering into any particular dis- 
cussion , so that all his majesty’s endeavours issued in 
contracting closer connexions with Piussia and Deiimaik. 
All those negotiations earned on, all those tieatics con- 
cluded by Kmg George, with almost every prince and state 
m Christendom, which succeeded one another so fast, and 
appear, at first view, so intricate and unaccountable, were 
founded upon two simple and natural piinciples, namely, 
the desire of ascertaming hia acq^uisitions as Elector of 
Hanover, and his resolution to secure himself against the 
disaffection of his British suhj'ects, as well as the efforts of 
the pretender. 

Great Britain at this period enj'oyed profound tranquillity. 
cinmonTin Ireland was a little ruffled by an incident which 
iieinn^ on geemed to have been misrepresented to the people 
w?o™8° of that kingdom. William Wood had obtained a 
patent for fiirnisbmg Ireland with copper currency, 
in which it was deficient A great clamour was raised 
agamst this com. The Parliament of that kingdom, which 
met m September, resolved, that it would be prejudicial to 
the revenue, destructive of trade, and of dangerous conse- 
quence to the rights of the subject ■ that the patent had been 
obtained by misiepresentation . that the halfpence wanted 
weight . that, even if the terms of the patent had been com- 
phed with, there would have been a great loss to the nation ; 
that granting the power of coinage to a private person had 
ever been highly prejudicial to the kingdom, and would at 
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all times be of dangerous consequence. Addresses from 
both Houses were presented to the king on this subject. 
The affair was referred to the lords of the pnvy-council of 
England. They justified the conduct of the patentee, upon 
the report of Sir Isaac Newton and other officers of the 
Mint, who had made an assay and trial of Wood’s halfpence, 
and found he had complied with the terms of the patent. 
They declared that this currency exceeded in goodness, fine- 
ness, and value of metal, all the copper money which had 
been coined for Ireland, m the reigns of King Charles II., 
King James II., King William and Queen Mary, The 
privy-council hkewise demonstrated, that his majesty’s pre- 
decessors had always exercised the undoubted prerogative of 
grantmg patents for copper coinage in Ireland to private 
persons that none of these patents had been so beneficial 
to the kingdom as this granted to Wilham Wood, who had 
not obtamed it in an unprecedented manner, but after a 
reference to the attorney and solicitor-general, and after Sir 
Isaac Newton had been consulted in every particular finally, 
they proved, by a great number of witnesses, that there was 
a real want of such money in Ireland. Notwithstanding this 
decision, the ferment of the Irish nation was mdustriously 
kept up by clamour, pamphlets, papeis, and lampoons, 
written by Dean Swift and other authors ; so that Wood 
voluntarily reduced his coinage from the value of one hun- 
dred thousand to forty thousand pounds. Thus the noise 
was silenced. The Commons of Ireland passed an act for 
accepting the affirmation of the quakers instead of an oath ; 
and voted three hundred and forty thousand pounds towards 
discharging the debt of the nation, which amounted to about 
double that sum. 

In the month of October, England lost a worthy noble- 
man in the death of Earl Cowper, who had twice of 
discharged the office of lord chancellor, with equal 
discernment and integrity. He was profoundly 
skilled in the laws oi his country ; in his apprehension 
quick and penetratmg; in his judgment clear and deter- 
minate. He possessed a manly eloquence ; his manner was 
agreeable, and his deportment graceful. This year was 
likewise remarkable for the death of the Duke of Orleans, 
Regent of France, who, since the decease of Louis XIV., 
had ruled that nation with the most absolute authority. He 
was a prmce of taste and spirit, endowed with shining 
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talents for empire, ■which he did not fail to display, even in 
the midst of effeminate pursuits and idle dchauchciy. From 
the infiim constitution of the infant king, he li.id con- 
ceived hopes of ascending the thiono, and taken his measures 
accordingly, but the young monaich’s health began to be 
estabhshed, and all the duke's schemes were defealed by an 
apoplexy, of which he died, in the fiftieth year of lua age, 
after having nominated the Duke of Bourbon as prune 
minister. King George immediately received asainauces of 
the good disposition of the French couit to cultivate and 
even improve the good understanding so happily established 
between France and Great Britain. The king anivcd in 
England on the eighteenth day of Dccouiliei , and 
on the ninth day of January the Pailianiont was 
assembled. His majestj?-, in his speech, recomniondcd to the 
Commons the care of the public debts , and ho cxjirosscd 
his satisfaction at seeing the sinking fund im})rovcd and 
augmented, so as to put the debt of the nation into a method 
of being speedily and gradually discluirgod 

This was the repeated tlieoiy of pati’ictism, which, un- 
happily for the subjects, was never reduced to piac- 
tiie pubfjc tice I not but that a beginning of such a laudable 
debto ^oik was made in this very session, by an act for 
lessening the public debts This law provided that the 
annuities at five per cent charged on the general fund by a 
former act, except such as had been subscribed into the 
South-Sea, together with the unsuhscrilied blanks of the 
lottery in the year one thousand seven hundred and four- 
teen, should he paid off at Lady-day of the year next 
ensuing, with the money arising from the sinking fund. 
The ministry, however, did not persevere m this path of 
prudent economy. The Commons granted all the supplies 
that were demanded. They voted ten thousand seamen ; and 
the majority, though not without violent opposition, agreed to 
maintain four thousand additional troops, wliicli had boon 
raised ^ the pieceding year ; so that the ostahlishmcnt of 
the land-forces amounted to eighteen thousand two hundred 

vTSe sixty-four. The expense of the year was 
Hist Reg cisiiSiysd by a IciTid-^tcLX £tiid lu&ltrtjix* Tho Com- 

despatched the supply, took into 
Mem Hist Consideration a grievance arising from protections 
j g^<®d by foreign ministers, peers, and mombert 
or Jrariiament, under which profligate persons used to screen 
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tlieinselves from tlie prosecution of their just creditors. The 
Commons resolved, that all protections gi anted by members 
of that House should he declared void, and immediately 
withdrawn. The Lords made a declaiation to the same 
purpose, with an exception of menial servants, and those 
necessarily employed about the estates of peers On the 
twenty ‘fourth day of April, his majesty closed the session in 
the usual manner, made some alterations in the disposition 
of the great offices of state, and sent Mr Horatio Walpole 
as ambassador-extraoidinary to the court of France. 

In the beginning of this year, Philip, Eling of Spain, 
retiring with his queen to the monastery of St Phuip, 
Idlefonso, sent the Marquis of Gnmaldi, nis prin- 
cipal secretary of state, to his son Louis, Prince of dicates the 
Asturias, with a solemn renunciation of the crown, 
and a letter of advice, in which he exhorted him to cultivate 
the Blessed Viigm with the warmest devotion , and put 
himself and his kingdoms under her protection. The renun- 
ciation w^as pubhshed through the whole monarchy of Spam , 
and the council of Castile resolved, that Louis might assume 
the reins of government without assembling the Cortez. 
The English minister at Pans was instructed to interpose in 
behalf of the French Protestants, agamst whom a seveie 
edict had been lately published, hut his remonstiances pro- 
duced no effect. England, in the mean time, was qmte 
banen of such events as deserve a place m history The 
government was now firmly established on the neck of 
opposition, and commerce flourished even under the load of 
grievous impositions. 

The next Parliament, which met on the twelfth day of 
November, seemed to he assembled for no other Abuses m 
purpose than that of establishing funds for the 
expense of the ensuing year yet the session was distin- 
guished by a remarkable incident ; namely, the trial of the 
Earl of Macclesfield, lord chancellor of England This noble- 

^ Duke of Newcastle was now appointed secretary of state , the Duke of Grafton, 

lord dhombeilain , and Loid Coiteiet, lord houtenant of Deland 

The king instituted a professorship for the modem languages m eaoh nni7ersity 

In the month of May med Eobert Harley, Earl of Osfoid and Eaal Mortimer, who had 
been a muaifioent patiou. of genius and hterature ; Emd completed a very valuable collec- 
tion of manuscripts 

The practice of moonlation for the smaU-poT: was by this time introduced into England 
fiom TurkOT Pnnee Eredeiick, the two Pimcessea Amelia and Ooiolma, the Duke of 
Bedford end his sister, with many other persons of distinction, nnderwent this operation 
with success. 

Dr Henry Saoheverel died m June, after having bequeathed five hundred pounds to the 
late Bishop Of Bochester 
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man had connived at certain venal practices touching the 
sale of places, and the money of suitors deposited with the 
masters of chancery, so as to incur the general reproach of 
the nation. He found it necessary to resign the great seal 
in the beginning of January. On the ninth day of 
the ensumg month, the king sent a message lo the 
Commons, importing, that his majesty, having reason to 
apprehend that the suitors in the court of chancery wero 
in danger of losing a considerable sum of money, ^ from 
the insufficiency of some of the masters, thought himself 
obliged, in justice and compassion to the said sufferers, to 
take the most speedy and proper method the law would 
allow for inquiring into the state of the masters’ accounts, 
and securing their effects for the benefit of the suitors ; and 
his majesty, having had seveial reports laid befoie him in 
pursuance of the directions he had given, had ordered the 
reports to be communicated to the House, that they might 
have as full and as perfect a view of this impoitant affair ae 
the shortness of the tune, and the circumstances and nature 
of the proceedings, would admit 

These papers being taken into consideration, Sir George 
Tiiaiofthe Oxeudeu observed, that enormous abuses had crept 
SokB- court of chancery: that the crimec 

field and misdemeanours of the late lord chancellor were 
many and various, but might be reduced to the following 
heads • that he had embezzled the estates and effects of man} 
widows, orphans, and lunatics : that he had raised the office! 
of masters m chancery to an exorbitant price ; trusting ir 
their hands large sums of money belonging to suitors, thai 
they might be enabled to comply with his exorbitam 
demands : and that in several cases he had made divert 
irregular orders. He therefore moved, that Thomas Earl o 
Macclesfield should be impeached of high crimes and misde* 
meanours. Mr. Pulteney moved, that this affair might bt 
Aiinnlff * left to the consideration of a select committee. Sh 
nib Wyndham asserted, that in procecdmg'b} 

Paiham 'W’ay of impeachment upon reports from above, tliej 
Tmdai would make a dangerous precedent; and seem tc 
give up the most valuable of their privileges, the inques 
after state criminals. The question being put, it was carriec 
for the impeachment. The earl was accordingly impeaehec 
at the bar of the Upper House : a committee was appointee 
to prepare articles \ and a bill was brought in, to indemnify 
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the masters in chancery from the penalties of the law, upon 
discovermg what considerations they had paid for their 
admission to their respective offices. The trial lasted twenty 
days: the earl was convicted of frandnlent practices, and 
condemned in a fine of thirty thousand pounds, with impri- 
sonment until that sum should be paid. He was imme- 
diately committed to the Tower, where he continued about 
six weeks ; but upon producing the money he was discharged ; 
and Sir Peter King, now created Baron of Oakham, suc- 
ceeded him in the office of chancellor. 

His majesty, on the 8th day of April, gave the House of 
Commons to understand, that having been engaged Debates 
in some extraordinary expenses, he hoped he should tiw 
be enabled to raise a sum of money, by making use imt 
of the funds lately estabhshed for the payment of the civil 
list annuities, m order to discharge the debts contracted in 
the civil government. Mr. Pulteney, cofferer of the house- 
hold, moved for an address, that an account should be laid 
before the House of all moneys paid for secret service, pen- 
sions, and bounties, from the twenty-fifth day of March, m 
the yeai one thousand seven hundred and one, to the twenty- 
fifth of the same month in the present year. This address 
being voted, a motion was made to consider the king*s mes- 
sage. Mr Pulteney urged that this consideration should be 
postponed until the House should have examined the papers 
that were the subject of the address. He expressed his sur- 
prise, that a debt amountmg to above five hundred thousand 
pounds should be contracted m three years ^ he said, he did 
not wonder that some persons should be so eager to make 
good the deficiencies of the civil hst, since they and their 
friends enjoyed such a share of that revenue ; and he desired 
to know whether this was all that was due, or whether they 
should expect another reckoning? This gentleman began 
to be dissatisfied with the measures of the mmistry ; and his 
sarcasms were aimed at Mr. Walpole, who undertook to. 
answer his objections. The Commons took the message into 
consideration, and passed a bill enablmg his majesty to raise 
a sum, not exceeding one million, by exchequer bills, loans, 
or otherwise, on the credit of the deductions of sixpence per 
pound, directed by an act of Parhament of the seventh year 
of his majesty, and of the civil hst revenues, at an interest 
not exceeding three pounds per cent, till repayment of the 
prmcipal. 
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On tlie twentieth day of April, a petition was presented to 
A bill m the House by Loid Finch, in behalf of Henry St 
John, late Yisconnt Bohnghroke, praying that the 
Lold Bo- execution of the law with respect to his forfoitiiies 

hngbioke might be Suspended, as a pardon had suspended it 
with respect to his life Mr. Walpole signified to the House, 
by his majesty’s command, that, seven yeais hcfoie, the peti- 
tioner had made his humble application and submission to 
the king, with assurances of duty, allegiance, and fidelity . 
that, horn his behaviour since that time, his majesty was 
convinced of his being a fit object of his mercy ; and con- 
sented to his petitioning the House. The petition being read, 
Mr. Walpole declared himself fully satisfied that the peti- 
tioner had sufficiently atoned foi his past offences , and there- 
fore deserved the favour of that House, so far as to enable 
him to enjoy the family mheiitaiice that was settled upoi 
him, which he could not do by viitue of his majesty’s pardon 
without an act of Pailiaiiicnt Loid Finch moved that a bil 
might be brought in foi this puipose, and was waimlj 
opposed by Mi Methuen, compti oiler of the household 
who represented Bolmgbroke as a monster of iniquity 
His remonstrance was supported by Lord William Paulct 
and Mr. Onslow , neveitheless, the bill was prepared, pa&sei 
through both Houses, and received the royal assent. An ac 
being passed for disarming the Highlandcia of Scotland 
another foi regulating elections witlim the city of London 
a third for i educing the inteiest of seveial bank annuiliob 
together with some bills of a private nature, the Parhamen 
was prorogued m May, after the king had, in the waimes 
terms of acknowledgment, expressed Ins appiobation of thei 
conduct. Then he appointed lords-justices to govei*n th 
nation in his absence, and set out in Juno for his Gcrinaj 
dominions.® 

The tide of pohtical interests on the continent had begin 
to flow in a new channel, so as to render ineffectual th 
mounds which his Britannic majesty had raised by liis mul 
tiplicity of negotiations^ Louis, the Spanish monarch, dyiuj 

On the fifth, day of December the Pimcpsa of Wales was deliTorcd of a princes 
christened by the name of Louisa, and of toi wards innrried to th(^ King of Dcimiurk. 61 
died Decembor tho nmetcentli, one thousand suvon hundred uud tttt>-‘One 
Inmicdiately after the session of Parluimont, tho king luvirod tho order of tho Bat 
iJurty-eight lu number, moludmg the sovereign 
Wilham Bateman was created Baron of Calmoro m Ireland, and Viscount Batemoi 
and Bit Bobeit Walpole, -wlio had been ono of tho revived Inughts of the Ba&, won no 
honoured mth the order of the Garter. 
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soon after his elevation to the throne, his father Philip re- 
sumed the crown which he had resigned ; and gave Tieaty-of 
himself up implicitly to the conduct of his queen, alliance be- 
who was a prmcess of indefatigable intrigue and m- 
satiate ambition. The infanta, who had been mar- Vienna and 
ried to Loms XY. of France, was so disagreeable 
to her husband, that the whole French nation began to be 
apprehensive of a cml war in consequence of his dying 
witliout male issue , he therefore determined, with the ad- 


vice of his council, to send back the infanta, as the nuptials 
had not been consummated; and she was attended to 


Madrid by the Maiqms de Monteleone. The Queen of 
Spam resented this insult offered to her daughter ; and 
m revenge dismissed Mademoiselle de Beaujolois, one of 
the regent’s daughters, who had been betrothed to her 
son Don Carlos. As the congress at Oambray had proved 
ineffectual, she offered to adjust her differences with the 
emperor, under the sole mediation of Great Britam. This 
was an honour which King George dechned He was 
averse to any undertaking that might mterrupt the har- 
mony subsisting between him and the court of Yersailles , 
and he had taken umbrage at the emperor’s refusing to 
grant the investiture of Bremen and Yerden, except upon 
terms which he did not choose to embrace. The peace 
between the courts of Yienna and Madrid which he refused 


to mediate was effected by a private negotiation, under the 
management of the Duke de Ripperda, a nahve of the 
States-General, who had renounced the Protestant religion, 
and entered mto the service of his Catholic Majesty, By 
two treaties, signed at Yienna m the month of Apnl, the 
emperor acknowledged Philip as King of Spam and the 
Indies, and promised that he would not molest him in 
the possession of those domimons that were secured to him 
by the treaty of Utrecht. Philip renounced all pretensions 
to the dommions in Italy and the Netherlands, adjudged to 
the emperor by the treaty of London : Charles granted the 
investiture of the dukedoms of Tuscany, Parma, and Pla- 
centia, to the eldest son of the Queen of Spam, m default 
of heirs in the present possessors, as masculine fiefs of the 
empire. Spam became guarantee of the Austrian succession, 
accordmg to the pragmatic sanction, by which the dominions 
of that house were settled on the emperor’s heirs general, 
and declared to be a perpetual, indivisible, and inseparable 
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feoffment to the primogeniture. By the comnieicial treaty 
of Yaenna, the Austrian subjects were entitled to advan- 
tages m trade with Spain, which no other nation onjoj^cd. 
His Catholic Majesty guaranteed the Ostend East India 
company, and agreed to pay an annual subsidy of four 
millions of piastres to the emperor. Gieat sums weio 
remitted to Vienna the impel lal foices weie augmented 
to a formidable number ; and other powers were solicited to 
engage in this alliance, to which the court of Petersbuigli 
actually acceded. 

The King of Great Britain took the alarm. The ompci or 
Tieaty of and he had for some time treated each other with 
Hanovei. manifest coolness. He had reason to feai some 
attempts upon his German dominions, and projected a defen- 
sive treaty with France and Prussia. This alliance, limited 
to the term of fifteen years, was negotiated and concluded 
at Hanover in the month of September. It implied a 
mutual guarantee of the dominions possessed by the con- 
tracting parties, their rights and privileges, those of com- 
merce in particular, and an engagement to piocurc satis- 
faction to the Protestants of Thorn, who had lately boon 
oppressed by the Catholics, contrary to the treaty of Oliva. 
The king, havmg taken these precautions at Hanover, set 
out on his return for England; embarked at Helvoetsluys 
in the middle of December ; and, after having been exposed 
to the fury of a dreadful storm, was landed with gieat diffi- 
culty at Eye, from whence he proceeded by land to Loudon. 
The Parliament meeting on the twentieth day of the next 
month, he gave them to understand that the distressed con- 
dition of some of their Piotcstant brethren abioad, and the 
negotiations and engagements conti acted by some foicign 
powers, which seemed to have laid the foundation of new 
troubles and disturbances in Europe, and to tin eaten his 
subj’eots with the loss of several oi the most advantageous 
branches of their trade, had obliged him to concert with 
other powers such measures as might give a check to the 
ambitious views of those who were endeavouring to render 
themselves formidable, and put a stop to the further ])ro- 
gress of such dangerous designs. He told 1?liem, that the 
enemies of his government were already very busy, by theii 
instruments and emissaries in those courts whoso raeasuros 
, seemed most to favour their purposes, in soliciting and pro* 
.moting the cause of the^ pretender* One sees at firsj 
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sight, that the interests of Germany dictated the treaty of 
Hanover , but, in order to secure the approbation of Great 
Britain, upon which the support of this alliance chiefly 
depended, it was judged necessary to insert the articles 
relating to commerce and the Protestant religion, as if the 
engagement had been contracted purely for the advantage 
and glory of England In a word, the ministry began now 
to ring the changes upon a few words that have been re- 
peated ever since, like cabalistical sounds, by which the 
nation has been enchanted into a very dangerous connexion 
with the concerns of the continent. They harangued, they 
insisted upon the machinations of the disaffected, fbe designs 
of a popish pretender, the Protestant interest, and the 
balance of power, until these expressions became absolutely 
terms of ridicule with^ every person of common sense and 
reflection. The people were told that the emperor and the 
King of Spam, exclusive of the public treaties concluded 
at Yienna, had entered mto private engagements, inmort- 
ing, that the imperiahsts should join the Spaniards m 
recovering Gibraltar and Port-Mahon by force of arms, m 
case the King of England should refuse to restore them 
amicably, according to a solemn piomise he had made ; 
that a double marriage should take place between the two 
infants of Spain and the two archduchesses of Austria ; 
and that means should be taken to place the pretender 
on the throne of Great Britain. 

When the treaties of Yienna and Hanover fell under con- 
sideration of the House of Commons, Horatio Wal- ^ppioved 
pole, afterwards termed, in derision, ^‘the balance mPmba- 
master,” opened the debate with a long unammated 
oration, giving a detail of the affairs of Europe since the 
treaty of Utrecht. He enumerated the burner treaty, the 
convention for executing that treaty, the defensive alliance 
with the emperor, the other with the most Christian kmg 
and the States-General, another convention, the quadruple 
alliance, the congress at Cambray, the treaty of Hanover, 
and that of Yienna. He explamed the nature of each 
engagement. 'He said, the mam design of the treaty of 
commerce concluded between the emperor and Spain was 
to countenanee and support the East India Company esta- 
blished at datend, which interfered so essentially with the 
Bast India Companies of England and HoUand, and was 
directly contrary to several solemn treaties still in force. 
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He enlarged upon the danger to which the balance of 
power would be exposed, should the issue male of this 
projected marnage between the houses of Austria and 
Spain ever possess the imperial dignity and the kingdom 
01 Spam together, ‘ The reader will talce notice, that this 
very man was one of those who exclaimed against that 
article of the treaty of Utrecht, which prevented the power 
of those two houses from being immediately united in the 
person of the emperor. He did not forget to expatiate 
upon the pretended secret engagement concernmg Gibraltar 
and Minorca, and the king’s pious concern lor the distressed 
Protestants of Thorn in Poland. In vain did Mr. Shippen 
urge, that the treaty of Hanover would engage the British 
nation m a war for the defence of the king’s German 
dominions, contrary to an express provision made m the 
act of limitation. These arguments had lost all weight. 
The opposition was so inconsiderable, that the ministry had 
no reason to be in pain about any measure they should pro- 
pose. An address was voted and delivered to his majesty, 
approving the alliance he had concluded at Hanovei, in 
order to obviate and disappoint the dangerous views and 
consequences of the treaty of peace betwixt the emperor 
and the King of Spam , and promising to support his 
majesty agamst aU insults and attacks that should bo 
made upon any of his territories, though not belonging 
to the crown of Great Britain. An address of the same 
kind was presented by the House of Lords in a body. A 
hill was brought in, empowering the commissioners of the 
treasury to compound with Mr Hichard Hampden, lato 
treasurer of the navy, for a debt he owed to the crown, 
amountmg to eight-and-forty thousand pounds. This de- 
ficiency was occasioned by his embarking m the South-Sea 
scheme. The king recommended his petition ; and the 
House complied with his request, in consideiation of his 
great-grandfather, the famous John Hampden, who made 
such a noble stand agamst the arbitrary measures of the 
first Charles. 


The maltrtax was found so grievous to Scotland, that the 
Riota in people Tefuscd to pay it, and riots were excited in 
““uf" ^®rent parts of the kingdom. At Glasgow, the 
the malt- populace, armed with clubs and staves, rifled the 
house of Darnel Campbell, their representative in 
Parliament, who had voted for the bill : and maltreated 
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some excisemen who attempted to take an account of the 
malt. Q-eneral Wade, who commanded the forces in Scot- 
land, had sent two companies of soldiers, under the com- 
mand of Captam Bushel, to prevent or appease any dis- 
turbance of this nature. That officer drew up his men in 
the street, where they were pelted with stones by the multi- 
tude, which he endeavoured to disperse by firmg among 
them without shot. This expedient failmg, he ordered his 
men to load then pieces with ball; and at a time when 
the magistrates were advancing towards him in a body to 
assist him with their advice and influence, he commanded 
the soldiers to fire four different ways, without the sanc- 
tion of the civil authority. About twenty persons were 
killed or wounded on this occasion The people, seemg 
so many victims fall, were exasperated beyond all sense 
of danger. They began to procure arms, and breathed 
nothing but defiance and revenge Bushel thought proper 
to retieat to the castle of Dunbarton, and was pursued 
above five miles by the enraged multitude. General Wade, 
being informed of this transaction, assembled a body of 
forces ; and being accompanied by Duncan Forbes, lord 
advocate, took possession of Glasgow. The magis- oidmiwu 
trates were apprehended, and conveyed pnsoners 
to Edinburgh, where the lords justiciary, having rmimment 
taken cognizance of the affair, declared them mno- 
cent; so that they were immediately discharged. Tindai 
Bushel was tried for murder, convicted, and condemned; 
but instead of imdergomg the penalties of the law, he 
was mdulged with a pardon, and promoted in the service. 
Dajiiel Campbell having petitioned the House of Commons 
that he might be mdemmfied for the damage he had 
sustained from the rioters, a bill was passed m his favour, 
granting him a certain sum to be raised from an imposi- 
tion laid upon all the beer and ale brewed in the city of 
Glasgow. The malt-tax was so sensibly felt m Scotland, 
that the convention of the royal burghs presented a re- 
monstrance against it, as a grievous burden, which their 
country could not bear * petitions to the same purpose were 
delivered to the Commons from different shires of that king- 
dom.*^ On the twenty-fourth day of March the kmg sent 

d The Duke of Wharbn, having consumed bis fortune m not and extravagance, ropaued 
to the court of Vienna, from whence he proceeded to Borne, and offered his servioe to the 
jHretender There he received the order of the garter, and the title of Duke of North- 
innheilaad. He was sent hy the Chevahei da St George with credentials to th^ eonr^ ^ 
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a message to the House by Sir Paul Methueu, desiring an 
extraordinary supply, that he might be able to augment 
his maritime force, and concert such other measuies as 
should be necessaiy in the present conjuncture. A debate 
ensued ; but the majority complied with the demand. Some 
membeis in the Upper House complained that the message 
was not sent to both Houses of Parhament, aud this sug- 
gestion gave nse to another debate, in which Lord Bathuist 
and others made some melancholy reflections upon the 
state of insignificance to which the peers of England were 
reduced. Such remarks, however, were very httle minded 
by the ministry, who had obtained a complete victory over 
all opposition. The supplies, ordinaiy and extraoidinary, 
being granted, with every thing else which the court 
thought proper to ask, and several bills passed for the 
regulation ot civil economy, the king dismissed the Parlia- 
ment on the twenty-fourth day of May 

By this time Peter the Czar of Muscovy was dead, and 
A biiihU his Empress Catharine had succeeded him on the 
Russian throne This prmcess had begun to assem- 
Baltic ble forces in the nei^bourhood of Petersbuigh; 
and to prepare a formidable aimameiit for a naval expedi- 
tion. ifeing George, concluding that her design was against 
Sweden, sent a strong squadron into the Baltic, under the 
command of Sir Charles Wager, in order to anticipate her 
views upon his alhes. The English fleet being joined at 
Copenhagen by a Danish squadron, alarmed the court of 
Bussia, which immediately issued orders for lemforcing the 
garrisons of Wibourg, Cronstadt, Revel, and Riga. The 
English admiral, having had an audience . of his Swedish 
majesty, steered towards Revel, and sent thither a lieu- 
tenant, with a letter from the King of Great Britain to 
the czarina. This was an expostulation, in which his 
maj'esly observed, that he and his allies could not fail of 
being alarmed at her great preparations by sea and land. 
He complained that measures had been taken at her court 
in favour of the pretender * that his repeated instances for 
establishing a lasting friendship with the crown of Russia 
had been treated with neglect , and he gave her to under- 
stand, that he had ordered his admiral to prevent her ships 

Madiid, \yh0re he abjured tlio Proteatant religlooi manied a lady of the Queen of Spain’s 
bedchamber, and obtamed the rank and appointment of a heutenant-colond m theBponuh 
semce. 
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fiom coming ont of lier liarlDOurs, should she persist in her 
resolution to execute the designs she had projected. Tlie 
czarma, m her answer to the king, expressed her surprise 
that she had not received his majesty’s letter until his fleet 
was at anchor before Revel, since it would have been moie 
agreeable to the custom established among sovereigns, and 
to the amity which had so long subsisted between her king- 
doms and the ciown of Great Britain, to expostulate wiBi 
her on her armament, and expect her answer, before he had 
proceeded to such an offensive measure. She assured him 
that nothing was farther horn her thoughts than any design 
to disturb the peace of the North ; and with regard to the 
pretender, it was a frivolous and stale accusation, which had 
been frequently used as a pretext to cover all the unkind 
steps lately taken agamst the Russian empire Sir Charles 
Wager continued m his station until he received certam 
intelligence that the Russian galleys were laid up m their 
winter harbour : then he set sail for the coast of Den- 
mark, from whence he returned to England m the month 
of November. 

King George, that he might not seem to convert all his 
attention to the affairs of the North, had equipped Admuai 
two other squadrons, one of which was destined for 
the West Indies, under the command of Admiral teethe wit 
Hosier ; the other, conducted by Sir John Jennings, 
having on board a body of land-forces, sailed fiom St, 
Helen’s on the twentieth day of July, entered the bay of 
St. Antonio, then visited Lisbon, from whence he directed 
his course to the Bay of Bulls, near Cadiz, and cruized off 
Cape St. Mary’s, so as to alarm the coast of Spain, and fill 
Madrid with consternation. Yet he committed no act of 
hostility , but was treated with great civility by the Spanish 
governor of Cadiz, who supphed him with refreshments. 
Rear-Admiral Hosier, with seven ships of war, had sailed 
in April for the Spanish West Indies, with instructions to 
block up the galleons in the ports of that country; or 
should they presume to come out, to seize and bnng them 
to England. Before his arrival at the Bastimentos, near 
Porto-Bello, the treasure, consistmg of above six millions 
sterling, had been unloaded, and carried back to Panama, 
in pursuance of an order sent by an advice-boat which had 
the start of Hosier, This admiral lay inactive on that 
station, until he became the j'est of the Spaniards^ He 
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returned to Jamaica, where he found means to remforce 
his crews ; then he stood over to Oarthagena. The Spaniards 
had by this time seized the English South-Sea ship at La 
Yera Cruz, together with all the vessels and effects belong- 
ing to that company. Hosier in vain demanded lestitution ; 
he took some Spanish ships by way of reprisal, and con- 
tinued cruizing in those seas until the greater part of his 
men perished deplorably by the diseases of that unhealthy 
chmate, and his ships were totally ruined by the worms. 
This brave officer, being restricted by his orders from obey- 
ing the dictates of his courage, seeing his best officers and 
men daily swept off by an outrageous distemper, and his 
ships exposed to mevitable destruction, is said to have died 
of a broken heart , while the people of England loudly 
clamoured against this unfortunate expedition, in which so 
many lives were thrown away, and so much money ex- 
pended, without the least advantage to the nation. It seems 
to have been a mean piratical scheme to rob the court of 
Spam of its expected treasure, even while a peace subsisted 
.between the two nations The ministry of G-reat Britain, 
mdeed, alleged, that the Spanish king had entered mto 
engagements m favour of the pretender. 

The Dukes of Ormond and Wharton, and the Earl Maris- 
Disgiace of chal. Were certainly at Madrid ; and the Duke de 
Eipperda, now prime nftnister of Spain, dropped 
perda some cxprcssions to the Enghsh envoy that implied 
some such design, which, however, the court of Madrid posi- 
tively denied Rippei da, as a foreigner, fell a sacrifice to 
the jealousy of the Spanish ministeis. He was suddenly 
dismissed fiom his employments, with a pension of three 
thousand pistoles. He forthwith took refuge in the house 
of Vandermeer, the Dutch ambassador, who was unwilling 
to be troubled with such a guest He therefore conveyed 
the duke in his coach to the house of Colonel Stanhope, the 
British minister, whose protection he craved and obtained. 
Nevertheless, he was dragged from thence by foice, and 
committed prisoner to the castle of Segovia. He afterwards 
made his escape, and sheltered himself in England from the 
resentment of his Catholic majesty. Colonel Stanhope com- 
plained of this violation of the law of nations, which the 
Spamsh ministers endeavoured to excuse, Memorials and 
letters passed between the two courts, and every thing tended 
to a rupture. The King of Spain purchased ships of war ; 
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began to make preparations for some important undertak- 
ing ; and assembled an army of twenty thousand men at St. 
Eoch, on pretence of rebuilding the old castle of Gibraltar 
Meanwhile the States-General and the King of Sweden 
acceded to the treaty of Hanover ; but the Kmg of Prussia, 
though hiB majesty’s son-in-law, was detached from the 
alliance by the emperor, with whom he contracted new 


engagements. 

On the seventeenth day of January, the British Parlia- 
ment was opened with a long elaborate speech, im- Substance 
porting, that the proceedmgs and transactions of 
the emperor and Kmg of Spam, and the secret Puiii-i-ment 
offensive alliance concluded between them, had laid the 


foundation of a most exorbitant and formidable power ; that 
they were directly levelled against the most valuable and 
darling mterests and privileges of the English nation, which 
must either give up Gibraltar to Spam, and acqmesce m 
the emperor’s usurped exercise of commerce, or resolve 
vigorously to defend their undoubted rights against those 


reciprocal engagements, contracted m defiance and viola- 
tion of all national faith, and the most solemn treaties. He 


assured them that one of those secret articles was the 


placing the pretender on the throne of Great Britam ; and 
another, the conquest of Gibraltar and Port-Mahon. He 
affirmed that those combmations extended themselves into 


Russia; and that the Enghsh fleet seasonably prevented 
such designs as would have opened a way to the invasion 
of these kingdoms He exhorted the Commons to grant such 
supplies as should be necessary for the defence of their 
country, and for making good his engagements with the 
allies of Great Britam. He told them, that the King of 
Spain had ordered his minister residing in England to quit 
the kingdom ; and that he had left a memorial little short of 
a declaration, m which he msisted upon the restitution of 
Gibraltar. He did not fail to touch the energetic strings 
which always moved their passions , the balance of power 
in Europe, the security of the British commerce, the designs 
of a popish pretender, the present happy establishment, the 
religion, liberties, and properties of a protestant people. 
Such addresses of thanks were penned in both Houses as 
the ministers were pleased to dictate ; yet not without oppo- 
sition from a minority, which was far from being formidable, 
though headed by chiefs of uncommon talents and resolu- 
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tion. The Commons voted twenty thousand seamen, besides 
six-and-twenty thousand three hundied and eighty- three 
men for the land seivice , and, to defray the extraordi- 
nary expense, a land-tax of four shillings in the pound was 
granted. 

The House of Lords having taken into consideiation the 
Debate m letters and memorials between the mmisteis of Great 
the House Britain, France, and Spam, and the papers relating 
u^n to the accession of the States-Geneial m the treaty 
appioouhing of Hanover, a warm debate ensued. Lord Bathurst 
wiffihe took notice, that the accession of the States-General 
to the treaty was upon condition that this then act 
bh fapam appioved and ratified by the King of 

Great Britain, the most Christian king, and the King of 
Prussia ; but that the mimster of his ftussian majesty had 
refused to sign the act of accession, which was therefore of 
no effect that if the court of France should, for the same 
reason, think itself disengaged from the Hanover alliance, 
Britain alone would be obliged to bear the burden of an ex- 
pensive war against two of the gieatest potentates of Em ope. 
He said he could not see any just reason for a rupture witli 
Spain • that, indeed, the Duke de Ripperda might have 
dropped some indiscreet expressions , he was known to be a 
man of violent temper , and he had been solemnly disavowed 
by his Catholic majesty , that, m the memorial left by the 
Spanish ambassador, he imputed the violent state of affairs 
between the two crowns to the mimsteis of England; and 
mentioned a positive promise made by the King of Great 
Britain for the restitution of Gibraltar that methods of 
accommodation might be tried before the kmgdom engaged 
in a war, which must be attended with dangerous conse- 
quences : that the nation was loaded with a debt of fifty 
milhons ; and, in order to maintain such a war, would be 
obliged to raise seven nullions yearly , an annual sum by 
which the people would soon he exhausted. He ohservod, 
that in some papers laid before the House, mention was 
made of great sums distributed in divers places, to bring 
certain measuies to bear. He declared, that for his own 
part, he had touched neither Spanish nor English gold : ho 
was neither a Spaniard nor a Frenchman, hut a true Eng- 
hshman, and so long as he had the honour to sit in that 
House, he would speak and act for the good of his country. 
He, therefore, desired their lordships seriously^ to consider 
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the matter before them, which was of the last consec[iience 
and importance to the whole nation. He said nothing could 
he gained by the war, should it prove successful , and every 
thing would he lost should it prove unprosperous He was 
answered by Loid Townshend, who affirmed that his ma- 
jesty had received positive and certam information with 
respect to the secret article of alliance between the Courts 
of Yienna and Madrid, in favour of the pretender, though 
the safety of the state did not permit him to lay these advices 
before the Parliament. After much altercation, the majority 
resolved, that the measures his majesty had thought fit to 
take were honouiable, just, and necessary for preventing 
the execution of the dangerous engagements entered into m 
favour of the pretender , for preserving the dominions be- 
longing to the crown of G-reat Britain, by solemn treaties, 
and particularly those of Gibi altar and the isle of Minorca , 
and for maintaining to his people their most valuable rights 
and privileges of commerce, and the peace and tranquillity 
of Europe. Seventeen lords entered a protest against this 
resolution. Disputes of the same nature arose from the same 
subject in the Lower House Lord Townshend had affirmed 
in the House of Peers, that no promise of lestoring Gibraltar 
had been made , Sir Eobert Walpole owned such a promise 
m the House of Commons , a motion was made for -an ad- 
dress, desinng these engagements might be laid before the 
House : another member moved for a copy of the memonal 
piesented by Mr. Pomtz to the King of Sweden, and for the 
secret offensive article between the courts of Yienna and 
Madiid , a third motion was made to address the king for 
such memorials and representations from the. courts of 
Sweden and Denmark, as induced him, in the comse of 
the piecedmg year, to send a squadron to the Baltic In 
the account of the money granted for the service of the last 
year, there was an aiticle of one hundred and twenty-five 
thousand pounds charged m general terms, as issued out for. 
other engagements and expenses, over and above such as 
were specified. Mr. Pulteney moved for an address on this., 
subject; but each of these motions was rejected on a divi- 
sion; and the majority concurred in an address of 
thanks to his majesty, for the great wisdom of his 
conduct. They expressed the most implicit confidence in his 
goodness and discretion ; they promised to support him in 
all such furtlrer measures as he should find necessary and 
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expedient for preventing a ruptuie, as well as for consulting 
the honoui and advantage of these kingdoms. 

His majesty’s speech gave such umhiage to the couit of 
„ , Vienna, that Mr. Palms, the impel lal resident at 

«fMi London, was ordered to present a waim momoriai 
to the king, and afterwards to publish it to the 
aebideiit at whole nation In this bold remonstrance, the king 
”” was charged with having declared from the throne, 
as certain and undoubted facts, several things that were 
either wrested, misrepresented, or void of all foundation. 
The memorialist aflSrmed, that the treaty of Vienna was 
bmlt on the quadruple alliance ; that the treaty of commerce 
was calculated to promote the mutual and lawful advantages 
of the subjects of both parties, agreeably to the law of 
nations, and in no respect prejudicial to the British nation. 
He declared that there was no offensive alliance concluded 


between the two crowns , that the supposed article i elating 
to the pretender was an absolute falsehood that the insinu- 
ation with respect to the siege of Gibi altar was equally 
untrue, his mastei having made no engagements with the 
King of Spam but such as were specified in the treaty com- 
municated to his Britannic majesty He said, however, the 
hostilities notoriously committed in the West Indies and 
elsewhere against the King of Spain, m violation of treaties, 
seemed to justify that prmce’s undertaking the siege of Gib- 
raltar. Finally, he demanded, in the name of his imperial 
majesty, suitable reparation for the injury his honour had 
sustained fiom such calummous imputations Both Houses 
of Parliament expressed their indignation at the insolence of 
this memorial m an address to his majesty ; and Mr. Palma 
was ordered to depart the kingdom. Virulent declarations 
were presented by the mmisters of the emperor and the 
King of Great Britain to the diet of the empire at Ratis- 
bon , and such personal reflections retorted between these 
two potentates, that all hope of reconciliation vanished 
King George, m order to secure himself against the 
Conventions impcndmg storiu, enteied into more stiict ongage- 
den\nd*^ meuts With the French king; and agreed to pay 
H^e- fifty thousand pounds for three years to the King 
Cflssei of g-weden, in consideration of that prince’s holding 
in readiness a body of ten thousand troops for the occasions 
of the alliance. He concluded a fresh treaty with the Bang 
of Denmark, who promised to furnish a certain number of 
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auxiliaxies, on account of a large subsidy granted by tbe 
King of France. Tbe proportions of troops to be sent into 
tbe field in case of a rupture Tvere ascertained. His Bri- 
tannic majesty engaged for four-and-twenty thousand men, 
and a strong squadron to be sent into tbe Baltic. He made 
a convention witb the Prince of Hesse-Oassel, who under- 
took to provide eight thousand mfantry and four thousa.nd 
horse, in consideration of seventy-four thousand pounds, 
to be paid by Great Britain immediately, and fifty thousand 
pounds more in case the troops should be required, besides 
their pay and subsistence Such was the fimt of 
all the alliances so industriously planned since the Debates m 
accession of King George to the throne of Great rp^^X*****’ 
Britain In the day of his trouble, the King of Lives of the 
Prussia, who had espoused his daughter, deserted 
his interest; and the States-General stood aloof. For the 
security of his German dominions, he had recourse to the 
King of France, who was a precanoiis ally , to the Kings of 
Sweden and Denmark, and the Principality of Hesse Oassel . 
but none of these powers would contribute their assistance 
without being gratified with exorbitant subsidies, though 
the danger was common, and the efforts ought to have been 
equal. Instead of allies, they professed themselves merce- 
naries. Great Britain paid them for the defence of their 
own dominions ■ she moreover undertook to mamtain a 
powerful fleet for their safety. Is there any Briton so weak 
as to think, or so foolhardy as to affirm, that this was a 
British quarrel ? 

For the support of those expensive treaties, Mr. Scroope, 
secretary of the treasury, moved in the House of 1727. 
Commons, that ui the malt-tax bill they should vote of 
msert a clause of appropriation, empowering the 
king to apply such sums as should be necessary for defray- 
ing the expenses and engagements which had been or 
should be made before the twenty-fifth day of September, in 
concerting such measures as he should think most conducive 
to the security of trade, and restoring the peace of Europe. 
To little purpose did the members in the opposition urge, 
that this method of askmg and granting supplies was un- 
parliamentary : that such a clause would render ineffectual 
that appropriation of the public money, which the wisdom 
of all Parliaments had thought a necessary security against 
misapplication, which was the more to be feared, as ho 
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provision was made to call any person to account, foi tlie 
money that sliould be disposed of by viitue of tins danse: 
that great sums bad already been gi anted . that sucli an 
unlimited power ought never to be given in a free govern- 
ment • that such confidence in the crown might, through 
the influence of evil mimsters, be attended with the most 
dangerous consequences . that the constitution could not 
be preserved but by a strict adherence to those essential 
parliamentary forms of granting supplies upon estimates, 
and of appropnatmg these supplies to services and occasions 
publicly avowed and judged necessary . that such clauses, 
if not seasonably checked, would become so frequent, as in 
time to lodge in the crown and in the ministers an absolute 
and uncontrollable power of raising money upon the people, 
which by the constitution is, and with safety can only be, 
lodged in the whole legislature The motion was cairied, 
the clause added, and the bill passed through the other 
House without amendment, though not without opposition. 
Notwithstanding this vote of credit. Sir Wdliam Yonge 
moved, that towaids the supjily granted to the king, the 
sum of three hundred and seventy thousand pounds should 
be raised by loans on exchequei bills, to be charged on the 
surplus of the duties on coal and culm, which was leservod 
for the Parliament’s disposal. Though this motion was 
vigorously opposed by Sir Joseph Jekyll and Mr Pultcnoy, 
as a dangerous deviation fiom several votes and acts of 
Parhament, by which the exceedings of the public funds 
were appropriated to the discharge of the national debt, 
or to the mcrease of the sinking fund, it was cairicd by the 
majority. 

On the fifteenth day of May the Parliament was pro- 
siege of rogued, after the king had aclaiowledgcd their zeal, 
hberality, and despatch ; and given them to tinder- 
fapaninids staud that the siege of Gibraltar was actually begun. 
The trenches were opened before this fortress on the clovouth 
day of February, by the Conde de las Torres, at the head 
of twenty thousand men. The place was well provided for a 
defence ; and the old Earl of Portmore, who was governor, 
embarked with a reinforcement from England, under convoy 
of a fleet commanded by Sir Charles Wager. He arrived 
at Gibraltar in the beginning of April, where he landed the 
troops, with a great quantity of ammunition, warlike stores, 
and four-and-twenty pieces of cannon. At the same time, 
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five hundred men arrived fiom Minorca ; so that the garri- 
son amounted to six thousand, plentifully supplied with 
fresh provisions from the coasts of Barbary, and treated 
the enorts of the besiegers with great contempt. The 
States-General, being apprehensive of an attempt upon their 
barrier in the Netherlands, desired the king would hold 
in readiness the ten thousand auxiliaries stipulated in the 
treaty. These were immediately prepared for embarkation, 
and the forces of England were augmented with thiity 
new raised companies. Sir John Norris set sail with a 
powerful fieet for the Baltic, and was joined by a Danish 
squadron : but the czaima dying on the seventeenth day of 
May, he had no occasion to commit hostilities, as the Russian 
armament was laid aside 

Meanwhile the powers at variance, though extremely 
irritated against each other, were aU equally averse pidinuna. 
to a war that might again embroil all Europe. The nes of 
Kmg of France mterposed his mediation, which 
was conducted by the Duke de Richelieu, his ambassador 
at Vienna. Plans and counterplans of pacification were 
proposed between the two crowns and the allies. At length, 
all parties agreed to twelve prehmmary articles, which were 
signed m May at Pans, by the ministers of the Hanover 
alliance, and afterwards at Vienna, by the imperial and 
Spanish ambassadors. These imported, that hostihties should 
imm ediately cease : that the charter of the Ostend com- 
pany should be suspended for seven years . and that a 
congiess should in four months be opened at Aix-la-Oha- 
pelle, for adjusting all differences, and consolidating the 
peace of Europe. This congress was afterwaids transferred 
to Soissons, for the conveniency of the French mmister, 
whose presence was necessary at court The siege of 
Gibraltar was raised, after it had lasted four months, dunng 
which the Spaniards lost a great number of men by sick- 
ness, while the gairison sustained very little damage. The 
court of Madrid, however, started some new difficulties, and 
for some time would not consent to the restitution of the 
South-Sea ship, which had been detamed at La Vera Cruz, 
in the West Indies , so that Sir Charles Wager continued 
to cruise on the coast of Spam ; but these objections were 
removed in the sequel. 

Km g George, having appointed a regency, embarked at 
Greenwich on the third day of June, and landing in Hoi- 
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land on tlie seventh, set out on his journey to Hanover. He 
Death and Suddenly seized with a paral;y’tic disoider on 
chai-icta of the Toud , he forthwith lost the faculty of speech, 
Kwg^f became lethargic, and was conveyed in a state oi 
oieat insensibility to Osnabruck, There he expired on 

niitam Sunday, the eleventh day of June, in the sixty- 
eighth year of his age, and in the tliiiteenth of his reign.‘‘ — 
George I. was plain and simple in his person and address ; 
grave and composed in his deportment, though easy, 
familiar, and facetious in his hours of relaxation. Before 
he ascended the throne of Great Britain, ho had acquired 
the character of a circumspect geneial, a just and meiciful 
prince, a wise politician, who perfectly understood, and 
steadily pursued, his own interest With these qualities, it 
cannot be doubted but that he came to England extremely 
well disposed to govern his new subjects according to the 
maxims of the Biitish constitution, and the genius of the 
people , and if ever he seemed to deviate from these piinci- 
ples, we may take it for gi anted that he was misled by the 
venal suggestions of a mmistiy whose power and influence 
were founded on corruption. 

• George I monied tlie Princosa Sophia Domthy, daughter and heiress of the Duke ol 
Zell, hy whom he had King Geoige II and the late Queen of Pmasia The lung's body 
was conveyed to Hanovei, and interred among his ancestois Fiom the dotith of Charles 
II to this period, England had made a conbidcmblo figure in every hinuch of literaturG 
Dr. Atterbmy and Dr Ckike diatingmshed themselves in Divinity, Mi Whuton wrote 
in defence of Anamsm, John Loeiko shone forth the gieiit lostoioi of human rouson, the 
Earl of Shflftesbmy raised an elegant, though feeble system of nioial philosophy , Boikley, 
afterwards Bishop of Oloyne m Ireland, surpassed all lua contompoianca in subtilty and 
variety in metaphysical aigumeuts, as woll nn in tho ait of deduction Loid Bolingbroke’s 
talents as a metaphysician have been questioned since his posthumous works appeared ; 
great progress was made m mathematics and astionomy, by Wallis, IlcJley, and Flam* 
stead , the art of medicine oivcd some valuable improvement to the classical Dr Fnend 
and the elegant Dr Mead Among tlie poets of tins era we number John Phillips, author 
of a didactic poem called Cyder, n porforniance of jeal merit, he lived and died m ob- 
scurity, Wilham Congiovc, celebrated for lus comodics, which aio not so famous for 
strength of character and power of humour, os for wit, elegance, and regularity, Van- 
brugh, who wrote with more nature and fire, though with for loss art and precision , 
Steele, who in his comedies successfully engrafted modern charuoters on tlie ancient 
diama , Farquhor, who drew Ins pictuios from fancy rather than from nature, and whose 
chief ment consists in the agreeable pertnoss and vivacity of his dialogue . Addison, whose 
fame as a poet greatly exceeded Ins gomus, whuh was cold and enpivate, tliough he 
yielded to none m tho character of an essayist, cither for style or matter, Swift, whoso 
muse seems to have been mere niisantliropv , he was a c\nic lathoi tlian a poet, and lus 
natural diyncss and sarcastic beveritv would have been unplcasing, h^ not ho qualified 
them by adopting the extravagant humour of Lucian and Kabelais , Prior, lively, familiar, 
and amusing, Euwe, solemn, floiid, and dednnmtnry, Pope, the prince of lyric noetryl 
umivaJled m satire, etlucs, end polished versificotion . the agiceable Parnell , tho wild, the 
witty, and the whimsical Garth, Gay, whoso fables may vie with ihdse of La Fontaine, m 
native humour, ea&e, and simplicity, aud whoso genius for poatoiul was truly original Dr. 
Bentley stood foremost in the hat of critics and commentators, Sir Christopher Wr® 
rfosed some noble monuments of arobitocturo Tlie most roinaiLablo political writers were 
DavenantjHaxe, Swift, Steele, Addison, Bohnghioke, and Tronehaid, 
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GeOB&B II AeOEENSB THE ThDOHE OF GbE^T SbITAIN — OhABAOTEBS OF THE FSINOITA] 
Persons coNOEitNED in the MmisrRT — Beeates nr Fabijauent oonoernino the Oitil 
List — Changes and Pbomotionb — New Pabuament — Vioieht Dispute conc®bnin( 

THE NATIONAL DbBT — VoTE OP ObEDPT — A DOUBLE MABBIAGE BETWEEN THE DoUBBI 

OP Spain and Portugal — Ltbebautt of the Commons — Debates on the SuDSiona 

OF HESSB-CabBEL and WOLPENBUTniL — COMMITTLE FOB DISFEOTINO THE GAOIS — Ad 
DBEBS TOUOHINa THE SPANISH DePBEDATIONS — A SuM VOTED TO THE KiNG ON AOOODN^ 

OF Abbears due ON THE CiviL-LiRr Bevenue — Pbooeedings in the House of Lords — 
Wise Conduct of the Irish Parliament — Abdication of the King of Sabdinia — 
Death of Pope Benedict XHI — Sudstanqe of the King’s Speech to both Houses ^ 
Objections to the Treats op Seville in the House of Lords — Opposition in thi 
Lower House to a Standing Abut Bill fbohibitinq LoAtra to Foreign Princes oi 
States — Charter of the East India Compant Prolonged — Tbe Emfebob besenti 
THE Trbatt of Seville — Seven Indian Ohibiib arrive nr England — Bbvolution ad 

CONBTAimNOPLB — ENGLAND INFLSFED WITH ROBBERS, AsSASSINB, AND INCENDIARIES — 

Bill against Pensioners bitting as IHembebs nr the House of Ooumons — Tbeatt oi 
Vienna —Death op the Duke of Parma — Don Oablos takes Possession of m 
Tebbitohies — Fbance distbaoted by religious Disputes — The Minibtbt violentli 
opposed nr Pabliambnt — Debate on a Standing Abmt — Account of the Chari 
table Corporation' — Revival op the Salt-Tax — Mb Pultenet’s Name btbuoi 
, OUT OF THE LIET OF PRIVT-CoUNBBlIiOVS — The KinG BETS OUT FOB HaKOVER. 

At the accession of George II. the nation had great reasor 
to wish for ah alteration of measures. The pubhc 
debt, notwithstanding the boasted economy and Qeoigeii. 
management of the mimsters ; notwithstanding the 
sinking fund, which had been extolled as a growing Great 
treasure sacied to the discharge of national mcum- 
hrances, was now increased to fifty millions two hundrec 
Bixty-one thousand two hundred and six poimds, nineteei 
shillings, eight-pence three farthings. The kingdom wa* 
bewildered in a labyrinth of treaties and conventions, bj 
which it stood engaged in pecuniary subsidies to man;y 
powers upon the contment, with whom its real mterests 
could never be connected. The wealth of the nation had 
been lavished upon those foreign connexions, upon unneces- 
sary wars, and frmtless expeditions. Dangeious encroach- 
ments had been made upon the constitution by the repeat oJ 
the act f6r trienmal Parliaments ; by frequent suspensions 
of the habeas-corpus act npon frivolous occasions ; by re- 
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pealing clauses in the act of settlement ; by votes of credit ; 
by habituating the people to a standing aimy , and, above 
all, by establishing a system of coiinption, winch at all 
times would secure a majority in Pailiament. The natuie 
of pieiogative, by which the liberties ot the nation had 
foimerly been often eudangeied, was now so well under- 
stood, and so secuiely icstiained, that it could no longer bo 
used foi the same oppiessive pui poses • besides, an avowed 
.extension of the prciogative required moie ability, courage, 
and 1 esolution, than the piesent ministry could exeit. They 
understood then own stiength, and had recouise to a moie 
safe and effectual expedient. The vice, luxury, and prosti- 
tution of the age, the almost total extinction of sentiment, 
honour, and public sj)irit, had prepared the minds of men 
for slavery and corruption. The means were in the hands 
of the nunistiy ; the public treasuie was at their devotion . 
they multiplied places and pensions, to increase the numbei 
of their dependents they squandeied away the money oJ 
the nation without taste, discernment, decency, oi remorse 
they enlisted an army ot the most abandoned emissaries, 
whom they employed to vindicate the worst measures, ii 
the face of truth, common sense, and common honesty ; anc 
they did not fail to stigmatize as Jacobites, and enemies t( 
the government, all those who presumed to question th( 
mciit of their administration. 

The supreme direction of alfaiis was not yet engrossec 
Chaiactcr by a Single minister. Lord Townshend had th< 
leputation of conducting the external transaction 
80UB coa- relating to tieaties and negotiations. He is said t' 
have understood that province, though he did iic 
wstiy- always follow the dictates of his own undei standing 
Be possessed an extensive fund of knowledge *, and vras wc 
acquainted with the functions of his office. The Duke of K 
his colleague, was not remarkable for any of these qualifici 
tions . he owed his promotion to his uncommon zeal for tli 
illustrious house of Hanovei, and to the stiength of h 
interest in Parliament, rather than to his judgment, pn 
cision, or any other intellectual merit. Lord 0 ., who may I 
counted an anxihary, though not immediately concerned i 
the administration, had distinguished himself m the charact( 
of.envoy at several courts in Europe*. He had attained z 
intimate knowledge of all the different interests and co 
nexions subsisting among tho powers of the continent ; ai 
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lie infinitely surpassed all the ministers in learning and capa- 
city. He was, mdeed, the only man of genius employed 
under this government. He spoke with ease and propriety ; 
his conceptions were just and lively ; his inferences bold, his 
counsels vigorous and warm. Yet he depreciated his talents, 
by aotmg in a subordinate character to those whom he 
despised , and seemed to look upon the pernicious measures 
of a bad mmistry with silent contempt rather than with 
avowed detestation. The mterior government of Great 
Britain was chiefly managed by Sir Robert W , a man of 
extraordinary talents, who had from low beginmngs raised 
himself to the head of the treasury Havmg obtamed a seat 
in the Lower House, he declared himself one of the most 
forward partisans of the whig faction He was endued with 
a species of eloquence, which, though neither nervous nor 
eloquent, flowed with great facilily, and was so plausible on 
all subjects, that even when he misrepresented the truth, 
whether from ignorance or design, he seldom failed to 
persuade that part of his audience for whose hearing his 
harangue was chiefly intended He was well acquamted 
with the nature of the public funds, and understood the 
whole mystery of stock-jobbing. This knowledge produced 
a connexion between him and the money corporations, which 
served to enhance his importance. He perceived the bulk 
of mankmd were actuated oy a sordid thirst of lucre ; he had 
sagacity enough to convert the degeneracy of the times to 
his own advantage ; and on this, and this alone, he founded 
the whole superstructure of his subsequent administration, 
In the late reign he had, b^ dmt of speaking decisively to 
every question, by boldly impeaching the conduct of the 
tory ministers, by his activity in elections, and engaging as 
a projector in the schemes oi the monied mterest, become a 
leading member in the House of Commons. By his suffer- 
ings under the tory Parliament, he attained the rank of a 
martyr to his party: his mterest, his reputation, and his 
presumption daily increased he opposed Sunderland as his 
rival m power, and headed a dangerous defection from the 
ministry, which evmced the greatness of his influence and 
authority. He had the glory of being principally concerned 
in effecting a reconciliation between the late king and the 
Prince of Wales : then he was re-associated in the adminis- 
tration with additional credit ; and, from the death of the 
Earls of Sunderland and Stanhope, he had been making long 
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etndes towards the office of prime mmister. He knew the 
maxims he had adopted would subject him to the hatred, 
the ridicule, and repioach of some individuals, who had not 
yet resigned all sentiments of patriotism, nor all views of 
opposition; hut the number of these ,was inconsiderable, 
when compared to that which constituted the body of tho 
commumty ; and he would not suffer the consideiation of 
such antagonists to come in competition with his schemes 
of power, affluence, and authoiity. Nevertheless, low as he 
had humbled anti-ministerial association, it required all his 
artifice to elude, all his patience and natural phlegm to bear, 
the powerful arguments that were urged, and the keen satire 
that was exercised agamst his measures and management, 
by a few members in the opposition. Sir William Wyndham 
possessed all the energy of elocution- Mr. Shippen was 
calm, mtrepid, shrewd, and sarcastic *. Mr. Hungerford, sly, 
insmuatmg, and ironical. Mr. W. P. inherited from nature 
a good understanding, which he had studiously cultivated 
He was one of the most learned members in the House oJ 
Commons, extremely well qualified to judge of liteiaiy pro 
ductions ; well read in history and politics ; deeply skilled 
m the British constitution, the detail of government, anc 
the nature of the finances. He spoke with freedom, fluency 
and uncommon warmth of declamation, which was said tc 
be the effect of personal animosity to Sir E.. W., with whon 
he had been formeily connected 

An express arrivmg on the fourteenth day of June, witl 
Debates m an account of the king’s death, his late maj’eatj 
Parliament Kmg Geoigc II. repaired fiom Eichmond, when 
the civil* he received this mtelligence, to Liecester-house 
and the members of the privy-council, being assem 
bled, were sworn anew, The king declared his firm pur 
pose to preserve the constitution in church and state, and ti 
cultivate those alliances which his father had made wit] 
foreign princes. At the same time, he took and subscribe' 
the oath for the security of the church of Scotland, a 
required by the act of union. Next day he was proclaime 
King of Great Britain. The Parliament assembled in pui 
Buance of the act made for that purpose ; but was imme 
diately prorogued by commission to the twenty-seventh day c 
the month. All the great officers of state continued in thei 
places : Sir Robert Walpole kept possession of the treasury 
and the system of politics which the late king had establislie 
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underwent no sort of alteration. The king, in his speech to 
both Houses at the opening of the session, professed a fixed 
resolution to nierit the love and affection oi his people, by 
maintaining them m the full enjoyment of their religious 
and civil rights He promised to lessen the public expense 
as soon as the circumstances of afiaiis would permit : he 
observed to the Commons, that the grant of the greatest 
part of the civil-hst revenues was now determined ; and that 
it would be necessary for them to make a new provision for 
the support of him and his family : lastly, he recommended 
it to both Houses to despatch the busmess that should be 
necessarily brought before them, as the season of the year 
and the circumstances of time required their presence in the 
country. Addresses of condolence and congratulation bemg 
drawn up and presented, the Commons, m a committee of 
the whole House, took into consideration a motion for a 
supply to his majesty Sir Robert Walpole, havmg observed 
that the annual sum of seven hundred thousand pounds 
granted to and settled on the late king had fallen short 
every year, and that his present majesty's expenses were 
likely to mcrease, by reason of the largeness of his family, 
moved, that the entire revenues of the cml-hst, which pro- 
duced about eight hundred thousand pounds per annum, 
should be settled on the king during his life. Mr. Shippen 
opposed this motion, as mconsistent with the trust reposed 
in them as representatives of the people, who ought to be 
very frugal m exercising the right of giving away the 
public money. He said the sum of seven hundred thousand 
pounds was not obtamed for his late majesty without a long 
and solemn debate; and every member who contended for 
it at that time allowed it to be an ample royal revenue : 
that, although his majesty’s family should be enlarged, a 
circumstance which had been urged as one reason for the 
motion, he presumed the appointments of Prince Frederick 
would be much inferior to those settled on his present 
majesty when he was Prince of Wales : besides, it was to be 
hoped that many personal, many particular expenses in the 
late reign, especially those for frequent journeys to Hanover, 
would be discontinued and entirely cease He observed 
that the civil-list branches in the queen’s reign did not often 
exceed the sum of five hundred and fifty thousand pounds ; 
nevertheless, she called upon her Parliament but once, m a 
reign of thirteen years, to pay the debts contracted in her 
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civil government; and tlieee were occasioned by tbe un- 
paralleled instances of her piety and generosity. She gave 
the first-fruits and tenths, arising to nineteen thousand 
pounds a year, as an augmentation of the maintenance of 
the poor clergy. She bestowed five thousand pounds per 
anmT m out of the post-office on the Duke of Marlborough : 
she suffered seven hundred pounds to be charged weekly on 
the same office for the service of the public . she expended 
several hundred thousand pounds in building the castle of 
Blenheim ■ she allowed four thousand pounds annually to 
Piince Charles of Denmark: she sustamed great losses by 
the tin contract: she supported the poor Palatines: she 
exhibited many other proofs of royal bounty: and imme- 
diately before her death she had formed a plan of retrench- 
ment, which would have reduced her yearly expenses to 
four hundred and fifty-nine thousand nine hundred and 
forty-one pounds He affirmed, that a miUion a year would 
not be sufficient to cairy on the exorbitant expenses so often 
and so justly complained of in the House of Commons : that, 
over and above the yearly allowance of seven bundled thou- 
sand pounds, many occasional taxes, many excessive sums 
were raised, and all sunk in the bottomless gulf of secret 
service. Two hundred and fifty thousand pounds were 
raised in defiance of the ancient parliamentary methods, to 
secure the kingdom from a Swedish invasion . then tlio two 
insurance offices were erected, and paid near three hundred 
thousand pounds for their charters ; our enmity with Sweden 
being changed into alliance, a subsidy of seventy-two thou- 
sand pounds was implicitly gi anted to fulfil some secret 
engagements with that ciown ; four-and-twenty thousand 
pounds were given for burning merchant ships arrived from 
infected places, though the goods, which ought to have been 
destroyed for the public safety, were afterwards privately 
sold a sum of five hundred thousand pounds was demanded, 
and granted, for paymg the debts of the civil-list; and hie 
majesty declared, by message, be was resolved to retrench 
his expenses for the future. Notwithstanding this resolu- 
tion, in less than four years, a new demand of the like sum 
was made and granted, to discharge new encumbrances . the 
Spanish ships of war which Admiral Byng took in tho Medi- 
terranean were sold for a considerable sum of money ; one 
hundred and twenty-five thousand pounds were granted in 
the last session, to be secretly disposed of for the pubhc 
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utility ; and there was still a debt in the civil government, 
amounting to above six hundred thousand pounds He took 
notice, that this amazing extravagance happened under the 
conduct of persons pretending to surpass all their prede- 
cessors in the knowledge and care of the public revenue ; 
that as none of these sums had been accounted for, they 
were, in all probability, employed in services not fit to be 
owned. He said, he heartily wished that time, the great 
discoverer of hidden truths and concealed iniquities, might 
produce a list of all such as had been perverted from their 
public duty by private pensions ; who had been the hired 
slaves and the corrupt instruments of a profuse and vam- 
glorioua admmistration. He proposed, that instead of 
granting an addition to the civil-hst, they should restrict 
that revenue to a certain sum, by concluding the question 
with these words, “ in like manner as they were granted 
and continued to his late majesty, so as to make up the clear 
yearly sum ot seven hundred thousand pounds.” To these 
particulars, which were indeed unanswerable, no reply was 
made. Even this mark of decency was laid aside as idle 
and superfluous The House agreed to the motion; and a 
bill was brought in for the better support of his majesty's 
household. The Commons, having received a message fiom 
the king, desiring they would make a further provision for 
the queen his consort, resolved, that m case she should sur- 
vive his majesty, the sum of one hundred thousand pounds 
should be settled upon her for life, charged upon the reve- 
nues of the civil-list, together with his majesty’s palace of 
Somerset-house, and Richmond Old-park. A biU was formed 
on this resolution, which, as well as the other, passed both 
Houses , and leceived the royal assent on the seventeenth 
day of July, when the king, in a speech to both Houses, 
expressed his satisfaction with their conduct , and congratu- 
lated them upon the wealth and glory of the nation, by 
which they had acquired such weight in holding the balance 
of Europe. Then the lord chancellor prorogued the Par- 
liament to the twenty-nmth day of August ; but on the 
seventh of that month a proclamation was issued for dis- 
solving this, and convoking another. 

In the interim, some changes were made in different depart* 
menta of civil economy. Lord Viscount Torrington changes 
was placed at the head of the Admiralty . the Earl 
of Westmorland was appointed first lord-commis- 
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sioner of trade and plantations. Philip Dormer Stanhope, 
Earl of Chesterfield, a nobleman remarkable for his wit, elo- 
quence, and polished manners^ was nominated ambassador at 
the Hague. The privy-council being dissolved, another was 
appointed of the members then present. The Duke of 
Devonshire was dignified with the place of president ; and 
the Duke of St. Alban’s was appomtod master of the horse. 
On the eleventh day of October the coronation of the king 
and queen was performed at Westnnnster- Abbey, with the 
usual solemnity.® By this time the courts of France and 
Spain were perfectly reconciled ; all Europe was freed from 
the calamities of war : and the peace of Great Britain suf- 
fered no interruption, except from some transient tumults 
among the tinners of Cornwall, who, bemg provoked by a 
scarcity of corn, rose in arms and plundeied the granaiies of 
that county. 

The elections in England and Scotland for the' Parliament 
New Par- having succceded on the new system according to 
hament wishes of the ministry, the two Houses met on 

the twenty-third day of January, when the Commons unani- 
mously chose for their speaker Arthur Onslow, esquire, knight 
of the shire for Suriey, a gentleman of extensive knowledge, 
worth, and probity; grave, eloquent, venerable, and every 
way qualified for the discharge of that honourable and impor- 
tant office. The kmg, in his speech to this new Parliament, 
declared, that by the last advices from abroad, he had reason 
to hope the difficulties which had hitherto letarded the exe- 
cution of the preliminaries, and the opemng of the congress, 
would soon be entirely removed in the mean time he repre- 
sented the absolute necessity of continuing the preparations 
which had hitherto secured the nation, and prevented an 
open rupture in Europe. He promised, that his first care 
should be to reduce, from time to time, the expense of the 
public, as often and as soon as the interest and safety of his 
people would permit such reduction. He expressed an ear- 
nest desire of seeing the foundation laid of an effectual 
scheme for the mcrease and encouragement of seamen in 
general, that they might he invited rather than compelled 

* Qeorge II nsoouded tlie throne in the forty-foiiiUi ye&i of hie egCi On the 
aecond day of September, 1705, he capotlfled the Prindesa Wrlholnuna Charlotte Caroline, 
daughter to John Frederick, Morquia of Brondenburgh Anepaoh, by whom he bad two 
Bonfl, Froderiok Louis, Prince ot WalcB, bom at Hanover, on Uie thirty-llrst day of 
January, 1707, and Willinm Augubtua, born at London, on the fifteenth day of April, 
1721 She had likewise borne fotn pnnceaaeB, namely, Anne, Ameha, Oaiohne, Maty, and 
woe afterwards deliveied of Louisa, maiiied in the 80q,uol to the King of Rdtimork. 
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into the service of their country. Finally, he recommended 
unanimity, zeal, and despatch of ihe public business. Those 
speeches, penned by the mmister, were composed with a 
view to soothe the mmds of the people into an imme- 
.diate concurrence with the measures oi the government; 
but without any intention of performing those promises of 
economy, reformation, and national advantage. The two 
Houses seemed to vie with each other in expressions of 
applause and affection to bis majesty. The Lords, in their 
address, hailed him as the best of kings, and the true father 
of hiB country. The Commons expressed the warmest sense 
of gratitude for the blessings they enjoyed in his reign, 
though it was not yet eight months old. They approved 
of all his transactions , promised to support him in all his 
undertakings , and declared they would cheerfully grant 
whatever supphes should be wanted for the pubhc service. 
Havmg considered the estimates which were laid before them 
by order of his majesty, they voted two-and-twenty thousand 
nine hundred and fifty-five men for guards and garrisons ; 
and fifteen thousand seamen for the service of the etisuing 
year. They granted two hundred and thirty thousand mne 
hundred and twenty-three pounds for the maintenance of 
twelve^ thousand Hessian troops ; a subsidy of fifty thousand 

E ounds to the King of Sweden , and half that sum to the 
►uke of Brunswick Wolfenbuttel,’’ The expense of the 
year amounted to four milhons, raised by a land-tax of 
three shilhngs in tho pound, a malt-tax, and by borrowing 
of the bank one million seven hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds, for which annuities to the amount of seventy thou- 
sand pounds, to be raised by duties on coals imported mto the 
city of London, were granted to that corporation* 

All these sums, however, were not granted without ques- 
tion. The number of land-forces occasioned a de- Violent difl- 
bate ; and the Hessian auxiliaries were not allowed 
without dispute and opposition. When they, deli- Snai ' 
berated on the loan of the bank, Mr. W • Pulteney 
observed, that the shifting of funds was but perpetuating 
taxes, and putting off the evil day : that notwithstanding 
the great merit which some persons had built on the sinkmg 

^ l^othing^ coxild lie a greater burlesque upon negotiabon thou thie tieai^ of olllouoa 
cnncludod 'with, the petty Duke of Wolfuubuttel, who very giavelv goaronteeB to ha 
Brttaniuc maie^y the poaaesBion of hia three kingdoms, and obhgea huoself to simply hiu 
miyesty -with hve thousand men, m consideration, of an atmoal subsidy of five-and-twenty^ 
thousand pounds for foui years. 
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fund, it appeared that the national debt had been increased 
since the setting up that pompous project Some warm 
altercation passed between him and Sii Robert Walpole 
on this subject. The lord-mayor, aldermen, and common- 
council of London, presented a petition, setting forth, that, 
the duties alieady laid upon coals and culm, imported into 
Loudon, affected the trade of that city only ; that the 
inequality of the burden was a great discouragement to 
their manufactures, and a hardship upon all the trading in- 
habitants. The petition was rejected, and the tax imposed. 
The House having addressed the king for a particular and 
distinct account of the distribution of two hundred and fifty 
thousand pounds, charged to have been issued for securmg 
the trade and navigation of the kingdom, and preseivmg 
and restoring the peace of Europe, he declined granting 
their request, but signified in general, that pait of the 
money had been issued and dishui’sed by his late majesty, 
and the remainder by himself, for carrying on the same 
necessary services, which requiied the gieatest secresy. 
Such a message in the reign of King William would have 
1723 ^fJ-ised a dangerous flame in the House of Commons. 

Mr. W. Pulteney inveighed agamst such a vague 
and general way of accounting for the public money, as 
tending to lender Pailiaments altogether msignificant, to 
cover embezzlements, and to screen corrupt and rapacious 
ministers. The Commons, havmg taken into consideration 
the state of the national debt, examined the accounts, and 
interrogated the proper officers. A motion was made by 
a court member, that it appeared the moneys already issued 
and applied towards dischargmg the national debts, to- 
gether with a sum to be issued at Lady-day, amounted 
to SIX millions six hundred and forty-eight thousand seven 
hundred and sixty-two pounds, five shilhngs, one penny, 
one farthing. In vain did the leaders of the opposition 
expose the fallacious tendency of this motion. In vain did 
they demonstrate the fraudulent artifice used in di awing 
up the accounts: the motion was carried, and severiS 
resolutions were taken on the state of the national debts. 
In the particular account of these debts, upon which the 
House resolved to foim a representation to his majesty, an 
article of three hundred thousand pounds relating to the 
duty upon wrought plate was totally omitted. This extra- 
ordinary omission being discovered, gave rise to a very 
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warm debate, and to very severe reflections against those 
who superintended the public accounts This error being 
rectified, a committee appointed for the purpose drew up 
the representation, contammg a particular detail of the 
national debts discharged and incurred since the twenty-fifth 
day of December, in the year one thousand seven hundred 
and sixteen, with a state of the sinking fund and of the 
public credit. The diaft, being approved by the House, 
was presented to the king, who received it graciously. He 
took this opportunity of saying, that the provision made for 
gradually discharging the national debts was now become 
so certain and considerable, that nothing but some unfore- 
seen event could alter or dimmish it a circumstance that 
afforded the fairest prospect of seeing the old debts dis- 
charged without any necessity of mcurrmg new incum- 
brances. 

This answer, fraught with many other expressions of 
fatherly tenderness for his people, paved the way vote of 
for a message to the House, demanding a vote of 
credit to fulfil certain engagements entered into, and con- 
certed, with the advice and concurience of the last Parha- 
ment, for securing the trade and navigation of the kmgdom, 
and for restoring and preserving the peace of Europe. 
Though a debate ensued upon this message, the majority 
resolved, that an address should be presented to his majesty, 
declaring the duty and fidelity of the Commons, their entiie 
confidence in his royal care and goodness, and their readi- 
ness to enable his majesty to fulfil his engagements. A 
vote of Cl edit passed accordmgly. Durmg this session, the 
Peers were chiefly employed m examimng copies of several 
treaties and alliances which the king submitted to their 
perusal ; they hkewise prepared a bill for amending the 
statute of hmitation, which, however, did not pass into a 
law: they consideied the state of the national debt, a sub- 
ject frmtful of debates , they passed' the mutiny bill, and 
those that were sent up from the Commons, touching the 
supphes; together with an act, obliging ships amving 
from infected places to perform quarantme ; and some 
others of a more private nature. These bills having re- 
ceived the royal assent, the kmg closed the session on the 
twenty-eighth day of May, wh^n he thanked the Commons 
for the efectual supplies they had raised, and in particular, 
for havmg empowered him to borrow five hundred thousand 
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pounds for the discharge of wages due to the seamen em- 
ployed in the navy. 

England was at this peiiod quite barren of lemarkable 
A douWe events The king’s uncle, Ernest Augustus, Prince 
mumage of Brunswick, Duke of York, and Bishop of Osna- 
Wes bruck, died on the third day of August, and was 

Spam and succceded m the bishopric by the Elector of Cologn, 
Portugal according to the pactum by which Osnabruck is 
alternately possessed by the house of Brunswick and that 
Elector. In the beginning of December, his majesty’s eldest 
son, Prince Frederick, arrived in England from Hanover, 
where he had hitherto resided, was introduced into the privy- 
council, and created Pidnce of Wales. Signior Como, resident 
from the Duke of Parma, was ordered to quit the kingdom, 
because his master paid to the pretender the honours due to 
the King of Great Britain. The congiess opened at Soissons, 
for determining all disputes among the powers of Europe, 
proved inefiPectual. Such difficulties occurred in settling 
and reconciling so many different pretensions and interests, 
that the contracting parties in the alliance of Hanover pro- 
posed a provisional treaty, concerning which no definitive 
answer was given as yet by the courts of Vienna and Madrid. 
The fate of Europe, therefore, continued in suspense * the 
English fleet lay inactive and rotting in the West Indies ; 
the sailors perished miserably, without daring to avenge 
their country’s wrongs ; while the Spanish cruisers com- 
mitted depredations with impunity on the commerce of 
Great Britain The couit of Spain, at this juncture, seemed 
cold and indifferent with regard to a pacification with Eng- 
land* It had renewed a good understanding with France, 
and now strengthened its interest by a double alliance of 
marriage with the royal family of Portugal The infanta 
of this house Vras betrothed to the Pnnee of Asturias ; while 
the Spanish infanta, formeily affianced to the French king, 
was now matched with the Prince of Brazil, eldest son of his 
Portuguese majesty. In the month of January, the two 
courts met in a wooden house built over the little river 
Goya, that separates the two kingdoms, and there the 
pnneesses were exchanged* 

The Parhament of Great Britam meeting according to 
UhznLtj flieir last prorogation on the twenty-fiist day of 
January, the kmg m his speech commumcated the 
. nature of the negotiation at the congress. He 
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demanded sucIl supplies as miglit enatle Inm to act vigor- 
ously in concert with, his allies, provided his endeavours 
to establish an advantageous peace should miscarry ; and 
he hinted that the dilatory conduct of the courts of Vienna 
and Madiid proceeded in a great measure from the hopes 
that weie given of creating discontents and divisions among 
the subjects of Great Britain. This suggestion was a minis- 
teiial artifice to inflame the zeal and resentment of the 
nation, and intimidate the members in the opposition. Ac- 
cordingly the hint was pursued, and in the addresses from 
both Houses, which could not fail of being agreeable, con- 
sidering the maimer m which they were dictated, particular 
notice was taken of this article both Peers and Commons 
expressed their detestation and abhorrence of those who, by 
such base and unnatui’al artifices, suggested the means of 
distressing their country, and clamoured at the inconveni- 
ences which they themselves had occasioned. In these ad- 
dresses, likewise, the Parliament congratulated his maj’esty 
on the arrival of the Prmce of Wales m his British 
dominions ; and the Commons sent a paiticular compli- 
ment to his royal highness on that occasion. The esti- 
mates having been examined m the usual form, the House 
voted fifteen thousand seamen for the ensuing year, but 
the motion for contmmng the same number of land-forces 
which had been allowed in the preceding year was not 
carried without dispute All the arguments agamst a stand- 
ing army in time of peace, as inconsistent with the British 
constitution, and dangerous to the hberties of the people, 
were repeated with great vivacity by Mr. Shippen and 
Mr. W. Pulteney. These, however, were answered, and 
represented as absurd, by Mr Horatio Walpole and Mr. D., 
two staunch adherents of the mmister. The first had, m 
despite of nature, been employed m different negotiations ; 
he was blunt, awkward, and slovenly ; an orator without 
eloquence, an ambassador without dignity, and a plenipo- 
tentiary without address. The other had natural parts and 
acquired knowledge ; spoke with confidence ; and in dispute 
was Vam, sarcastic, petulant, and verbose 

The subsidies to Sweden, Hesse-Oassel, and Wolfenbuttel, 
were continued, notwithstanding the remonstrances oeiwteB on 
of Sir Joseph Jekyll, Mr. Lntwyche, and Mr. Pul- Sh™?” 
■teney; which last observed, that as the Landgrave 
'of Hesse-Oassel, and the Duke of^Brimswick-Wolf- butte? 
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enbuttel, ■usually maintained a certam number of troops 
in then* pay, it "was but reasonable that Great Biitain should 
defray no more than the expense of the additional forces 
■which those powers had raised in consequence of their con- 
yentions with the King of England. Sir Eobert Walpole, 
perceiving that ■this remark made an impression on tlio 
House^ thought it necessary to vindicate his measure. He 
expatiated upon the wisdom of the late king, in concluding 
the Hanover alliance. He affirmed, that ihe convention 
with Hesse-Cassel had prevented a war in the empire, for 
which the court of Yienna had made gieat preparations ; 
that the emperor had not only augmented his own forces 
by the help of Spanish subsidies, but also retained the 
troops of three electois; and if he had not been overawed 
by ■the Hessians, would ceitainly have rejected the pie- 
hminanes, and all other advances towards a pacification: 
that, therefore, they ought not to grudge an expense 
which had already proved so beneficial to the tranquillity 
of Europe. Sir Joseph Jekyll replied, that whatever gloss 
might be put upon such measures, they were repugnant to 
the maxims by which England m former times had steered 
and squared I'ts conduct with relation to its interest abroad ; 
that the navy was the natural strength of Great Britain — 
its best defence and security , but if, in order to avoid a war, 
they should be so free-hearted as to buy and maintain the 
forces of foreign princes, they were never likely to see an 
end of such extravagant expenses This gentleman, who 
exercised the office of master of the rolls, had approved 
himself a zealous defender of whig principles, was an able 
la^wyer, a sensible speaker, and a conscientious patriot. The 
supplies were raised by a continuation of the land-tax, the 
duties upon malt, cyder, and perry, an additional imposition 
on unmalted com used in distilhng, and by sale of annuities 
to the bank not exceeding fifty thousand pounds per annum. 

Petitions were delivered to the House of Commons from 
Coromittee the merchants of London, Liveipool, and Bristol, 
flgUjT***" complaining of the interruptions they had suffered 
gaols m their trade for several years, by the depreda- 
tions of the Spaniards m the West Indies. These being 
considered, the House ordered the Lords of the Admiralty 
to produce the other memorials of the same kind which 
they had received, that they might he laid before the con- 
gress at SoisBons : then they addressed his majesty for 
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copies of all the letters and instructions which had heo 
sent to Admiral Hosier, and those who succeeded him i 
the command of the West India squadron. Mr. Oglethorpe 
having been informed of shocking cruelties and oppression 
exercised by gaolers upon their prisoners, moved for a 
examination into these practices, and was chosen chairma 
of a committee appointed to inquire into the state of th 
gaols of the kingdom. They began with the Fleet-prisor 
which they visited m a body there they found Sir Williar 
Rich, baronet, loaded with irons, by order of Bambridge th 
warden, to whom he had given some slight cause of offence 
They made a discovery of many inhuman barbarities, whic 
had been committed by that luffian, and detected the mos 
iniquitous scenes of fraud, villainy, and extortion Whe 
the report was made by the committee, the House unan 
mously lesolved, that Thomas Bambridge, acting warden c 
the Fleet, had wilfully permitted several debtors to escape 
had been guilty of the most notorious breaches of trusi 
great extortions, and the highest crimes and misdemeanours 
in the execution of his o&ce ; that he had arbitrarily ani 
unlawfully loaded with irons, put into dungeons, an* 
destroyed prisoners for debt, under his charge, treatmj 
them in the most barbarous and cruel mannei, in hig 
violation and contempt of the laws of the kingdom. Job 
Huggins, esquire, who had been warden of the Fleet-prisor 
was subjected to a resolution of the same nature Th 
House presented an address to the kmg, desiring he woul 
direct his attorney-general forthwith to prosecute these pei 
sons and their accomplices, who were committed prisonei 
to Newgate. A bill was brought m, disabhng Bambridg 
to execute the office of warden j another for the bette 
regulating the prison of the Fleet, and for more effectual! 
preventing and punishing arbitrary and illegal practice 
of the warden of the said prison “ 

Other merchants complained by petition of the losse 
sustained by the Spaniards. The House, in a Address 
grand committee, deliberated on this subject, m- 
quired mto the particulars, exammed evidence, and deprela- 
drew up an address to the king, desiring his majesty 
would he graciously pleased to use his utmost eudeavoui 
for preventing such depredations, for procuring just an 

* It fift6rwErds fippedred that Bonia of the ineiDb6rs of this were aotuatod 1 

othor xnotiYOd than tliow they and the oominitteo wee Bufferod to jsiTjk ui 

ohlivlon- 
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reasonable satisfaction ; and for securing to his subjects the 
free exercise of commerce and navigation to and from the 
British colomes in America. The kmg asauied them he 
would use his best endeavours to answer the desiies and 
expectations of his people, in an affair of so much im- 
portance; and they, in another address, thanked him for 
his gracious answer. They did not, however, receive such 
a satisfactory reply to a former address, touching the sum 
of sixty thousand pounds that had been stated m the public 
account, without specification of the particular uses to which 
it was applied. His majesty gave them to understand that 
the money had been issued and disbuised for secret services ; 
and that a distinct and particular account of the distribution 
of it could not be given without a manifest prejudice to 
the public A bill was prepared for the more effectual 
preventmg biibery and corruption in elections for members 
of Parliament ; and it passed through the House without 
opposition ; but their attention was chiefly employed upon 
the Spanish depredations, which had raised a great clamour 
through the whole kingdom, and excited veiy warm dis- 
putes m Parliament ; for they were generally reputed the 
fruits of negligence, incapacity, or want of vigour in the 
mmisters. The Commons having made further progress 
in the inquiry, and received fresh petitions from the 
merchants, passed some resolutions, in which the Spamards 
were accused of having violated the treaties subsisting 
between the two crowns ; and with having treated inhu- 
manly the masters and ciews of ships belongmg to Great 
Britain. They justified the mstructions given to Admiial 
Hosier, to seize and detain the flota and galleons of Spain, 
until justice and satisfaction should be rendered to Ins 
majesty and his allies , nayj even declared that such seizure 
would have been just, piudent, and necessary, tending to 
prevent an open rupture, and to preserve the peace and 
.tranquilhty of Europe. They again addressed^ the kmg to 
use his endeavours to procure satisfaction ; and he promised 
to comply -with their request. 

Mr. Scroope, member for Bristol, moved for an address 
A am entreating his majesty to order an account of the 
produce of the civil-hst revenues for one year to be 
count of laid before the House, The address was presented, 
in'Xoni- account produced, and the House, m a gi’and 
ihitrerenac. committee, took this affair into consideration. The 
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courtiers affirmed that they fell short of the eight hundrec 
thousand pounds settled upon his majesty ; and Mr. Scroopc 
proposed that the sum of one hundred and fifteen thousanc 

S ounds should be granted to the lang on account of thos< 
eficiencios and arrears. The motion was vigorously op 
posed by Mr Pulteney and other members. They expressec 
then surprise that it should be made so late in the session 
when no fuither demand of money could be reasonably 
expected; and they said it was the more extraordinary 
because it appeared m the former session, from the exami 
nation of the accounts then before the House, that th( 
revenues of the civil-list produced yearly a much greatei 
sum than that for which they were given, Mr. Pulteney 
moved, that the accounts and papers should be referred t( 
the examination of a select committee, properly empowerec 
to investigate the tmth. The mmisters opposed this motion 
and the question bemg put, it passed in the negative, Th( 
majority voted the sum demanded ; and m a bill for setthn^ 
the price of imported corn, they inserted the resolution foi 
granting to his majesty the sum of one hundred and fifteei 
thousand pounds, on account of arrears due on the civil-lis 
1 evenues. 

The House of Lords having prepared a bill for the mor( 
effectual punishment of forgery, which was passed Pioceed- 
into a law, and ordered the judges to bring in 
another on the report of a committee appomted 
to consider the case of imprisoned debtors, at lengtl 
deliberated upon the state of the nation, particularly th( 
positive demand made by the court of Spam for the resti 
tution of Oihraltar, grounded on a letter written by thi 
late king to his Catholic majesty. From a copy of th< 
letter laid hcfoie the House, it plainly appeared that Km^ 
Greorge I. had consented to this restitution. A motioi 
being made for a resolution, importing, that for the honou 
of his majesty, and the preservation and security of th 
tmde and commerce of the kmgdom, effectual care should 
be taken in the present treaty that the King of Spar 
should renoimce all claim and pretension to G-ibraltar am 
Mmorca, in plain and strong terms ; a debate ensued, an 
the question, being put, passed in the negative, though nc 
without a protest. Then the majority resolved, that th 
House did entirely rely upon his majesty, that he woulc 
VOL. II. — j8. h 
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for maintaining the honour and securing the trade of this 
kingdom, take effectual care in the present treaty to pre- 
serve his undoubted right to Gribraltar and Minorca. When 
the House examined the papers relating to the Spanish 
depredations, rdany severe reflections were uttered against 
the conduct of the ministry ; and the motion was made, to 
resolve that Hosier’s expedition was an unreasonable burden 
on the nation: hut this too was rejected, and occasioned 
another protest. Nor did the clause in the corn bill, for 
granting one hundred and fifteen thousand pounds to his 
majesty, pass through the House of Peers without warm ' 
opposition. Divers lords alleged, that, instead of a de- 
ficiency in the civil-list revenues, there was a considerable 
surplus ; that this was a new grant, and a new burden on 
the people; that the nation was loaded, not to complete, 
but to augment the sum designed for the civil-list; and 
this at a time when the public debts were increased ; when 
the taxes were heavily felt in all parts of the country; 
when the foreign trade of Britain was encumbered and 
diminished ; when her manufactures were decayed, her 
poor multiplied, and she was surrounded by many other 
national calamities. They observed, that if the produce 
of the civil-list revenue should not amount to the yearly 
■ sum of eight htmdred thousand pounds, the deficiency must 
he made good to his majesty by the public; whereas no 
provision was made, by which, if the produce of these reve- 
nues should exceed that sum, the surplus could accrue to the 
benefit of the public : that, by this precedent, not only real 
deficiencies were to he made good, but also supplies were 
to he given for arrears standing out at the end of the 
year, which should come on before the supplies could be 
granted, though the supply given to make good arrears in 
one year would certainly increase the surplusages in ano- 
ther; that the revenues of the civil-list were variable in 
their own nature ; and even when there is a deficiency jn 
the produce, there might be arrears in the receipt : these 
might be easily increased by the management of designing 
ministers, by private directions to receivers, and by artful 
methods of stating accounts. All these arguments, and 
other objections equally strong and plausible, against this 
imconscionable and unparliamentary motion, served only 
to evince the triumph of the ministry over shame and 
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sentiment, their contempt of public spirit, and their defiance 
of national reproach.* 

The king had, on the twenty-fourth day of March, given 
the royal assent to five bills ; and on the fourteenth 1729. 
day of May, the same sanction was given to thirty 
other bills, including an act, enabling the queen wsh Pm--' 
to be regent in the kingdom during his majesty’s 
absence, without taking the oaths, and another for the relief 
of insolvent debtors. At the same time two-and-thirty 
private bills were passed: then the king expressed his 
approbation of the Parliament, signified his intention of 
visiting his German dominions, and ordered the chancellor 
to prorogue both Houses. His majesty, having appointed 
the queen regent of the realm, set out for Hanover, on the 
seventeenth day of May, in order to remove a petty mis- 
understanding which had happened between that electorate 
and the court of Berlin. Some Hanoverian subjects had 
been pressed or decoyed into the service of Prussia; and 
the regents of Hanover had seized certain Prussian officers 
by waiy of reprisal. The whole united kingdom of Great 
Britain at this juncture enjoyed uninterrupted repose ; and 
commerce continued to increase, in spite of all restriction 
and discouragement. The people of Ireland found them- 
selves happy under the government of Lord Carteret ; and 
their Parliament, assembling in the month of September, 
approved themselves the fathers of their country. They 
established funds for the discharge of their national debt, 
and for maintaining the expense of government ; they 
enacted wholesome laws for the encouragement of manu- 
factures, trade, and agriculture ; and they formed wise 
regulations in different branches of civil economy. Some 
time after this session, which was conducted with so much 
harmony and patriotism. Lord Carteret returned to Eng- 
land, and was succeeded by the Duke of Dorset in the 
government of that kingdom. In the month of May, Charles 
Lord Townshend resigned the seals, which were ‘given to 
Colonel Stanhope, now created Earl of Harrington; so 
that Sir B. W. now reigned without a rival. James Earl 
of WaldeOTave was appointed ambassador to the court of 
Prance, T^ch about that time was fiUed with joy by the 
birth of a dauphin. 

** The peers that distizigtiished themselves in the cmposltion vrere, Beanfort, Strafford, 
Craven, Foley, Lichfield, Scarsdale, Gower, Mountjoy, Hymonth, ^ihuist, Northampton^ 
Coventry, Oxford and Morfciiner, Willought^ de Broke, Boyle, and Warrington, 

E 2 
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•- In the month of September, Victor Amadeus, King ol 
Abdication Sardinia, resigned his crown to his son Charles 
ofthoKing Emauuel, Prince of Piedmont, The father re- 
served to himself a revenue of one hundred thou- 
fiTxiiT' pistoles per annum, retired to the castle of 

“ ■ Chamberry, and espoused the Countess Dowager 

of St. Sebastian, who declined the title of queen, but as- 
sumed that of Marchioness of Somerive. Though the 
congress of Soissons proved abortive, conferences were 
begun at Seville between the plenipotentiaries of England, 
France, and Spain and a treaty was concluded on the 
iiinth day of November, not only without the concurrence 
of the emperor, but even contrary to his right, as estab- 
lished by the quadruple alliance. On this subject he com- 
municated an imperial commissorial decree to the states ’of 
the empire assembled in the diet at Ratisbon, which was 
answered by the French minister De Chavigny. In October, 
Peter II., Czar of Muscovy, and grandson of Peter I., died 
in the fifteenth year of his age, at Moscow, and was suc- 
ceeded on the Russian throne by the Princess Anng ' Ivan- 
owna, second daughter of John Alexowitz, elder brother of 
the first Peter, and widow of Frederick William Duke of 
Courland. The following month was rendered remarkable 
by the death of Pope Benedict XIII., in whose room Cardi- 
nal Laurence Corsini was raised to the pontificate, and as- 
sumed the name of Clement XII. 

The British Parhament assembling on the thirteenth day 
Substance of January, the king gave them to understand, that 
of^king’s -tiie peace of Europe was now established, by the 
to both treaty of Seville, built upon the foundation of 
Houses. former treaties, and tending to render more effec- 
tual what the contracting powers in the quadruple alliance 
were before engaged to see performed. He assured them 
tha,t all former .conventions made with Spain in favour of the 
British trade and navigation were renewed and confirmed : 
that the ’free, uninterrupted exercise of their commerce was 
restored: that the court of Spain had agreed to an ample 
restitution and reparation for unlawful seizures and depreda- 
tions^ : that all rights, privileges, and possessions, belonging 
to him and his allies, were solemnly re-established, con- 
firmed, and guaranteed ; and that not one concession was 
made to the prejudice of his subjects. He told them he had 
given prders for reducing a great number of his land-forces. 
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and for laying np great part of the fleet ; and observed that 
there -would be a considerable saving in the expense of tlie 
current year. After both Houses had presented their ad- 
dresses of thanks and congratulation to the king on the peace 
of Seville, the Lords took that treaty into consideration, and 
it did not pass inquiry without severe animadversion. 

The Lords in the opposition excepted to the article by 
which the merchants of Great Britain were obliged objections 
to make proof of their losses at the court of Spain, to the 
They said this stipulation was a hardship upon s^vnlel 
British subjects, and dishonourable to the nation : the House 
that few .would care to undertake such a trouble- 
some and expensive journey, especially as they had reason 
to apprehend their claims would be counterbalanced by the 
Spaniards ; and, after all, they would have no more than 
the slender comfort of hoping to obtain that redress by 
commissaries which they had not been able to procure 
by plenipotentiaries. They thought it very extraordinary 
that Great Britain should be bound to ratify and guarantee 
whatever agreement should be made between the King of 
Spain and the Dukes of Parma and Tuscany, concerning 
the garrisons once established in their countries ; that the 
English should be obliged to assist in effectuating the intro- 
duction of six thousand Spanish ti'oops into the towns of 
Tuscany and Parma, without any specification of the methods 
to be taken, or the charge to be incurred in giving that 
assistance ; that they diould guarantee for ever, not only to 
Don Carlos, but even to all his successors, the possession of 
the estates of Tuscany and Parma ; a stipulation which in all 
probability would involve Great Britain in endless quarrels 
and disputes, about a country -with which they had no concern: 
They affirmed that the treaty of Seville, instead of confirming 
other treaties, was contradictory to the quadruple alliance ; 
particularly in the article of introducing Spanish troops into 
Tuscany and Parma in the room of neutral forces stipulated 
by the former alliance ; and agreeing that they should there re- 
main xmtil Don Carlos and his successors should be secure and 
exempt from all events. They complained that these altera- 
tions, from the tenor of the quadruple alliance, were made 
-without the concurrence of the emperor, and even without 
in-9itiug him to accede; an affront which might alienate 
his friendship frcftn England, and hazard the loss of such an 
ancient, powerful, and faithful ally; they declared that 
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throughout the whole treaty there seemed to be an artful 
omission of any express stipulation, to secure Great Britain 
in her right to Gibraltar and Miliorca. Such was the sub- 
stance of the objections made to the peace : then Lord 
Bathurst moved for a resolution, that the agreement on 
the treaty of Seville, to secure the succession of Don Carlos 
to the duchies of Tuscany, Parma, and Placentia, with 
Spanish troops, was a manifest violation of the fifth article 
of the quadruple alliance, tending to involve the nation in a 
dangerous and expensive war, and to destroy the balance of 
power in Europe. The question was put, and the motion 
rejected. Such too was the fate of two other motions, to 
resolve that Great Britain’s right of sovereignty, dominion, 
possession, and claim to Gibraltar and Minorca were not 
ascertained by the treaty of Seville ; and that the stipula- 
tions in that treaty for repairing the losses of the British 
merchants were insufficient and precarious. The majority, 
far from stigmatizing this transaction, resolved, that the 
treaty did contain all necessary stipulations for maintaining 
and securing the honour, dignity, rights, and possessions of 
the crown ; that all due care was taken therein for the sup- 

} )ort of the trade of the kingdom, and for repairing the 
osses sustained by the British merchants. On these resolu- 
tions an address of approbation was founded ; but when a 
motion was made for an address to his majesty, that he 
would order to be laid before the House a list of all pensions 
payable to the crown, it was immediately resolved in the 
negative. _ Divers contests of the same kind arose upon the 
mutiny bill, the pension bill, and the maintenance of the 
twelve thousand Hessians ; but the ministry bore down all 
opposition, though their triumphs were clogged with vigor- 
ous protests, which did not fail to make impression upon the 
body of the people. 

Nor was the success of the court interest in the House of 
Opposition Commons altogether pure, and free from exception 
m and dispute. When the charge of the land-forces 

Houreto under the consideration of the Commons, and 
adding Mr. Henry Pelham, secretary at war, moved that 
the number of effective men for the land-service of 
the ensuing year should be fixed at seventeen thousand 
seven hundred and nine, Mr. Pulteney insisted upon its being 
reduced to twelve thousand. Mr. Shippen affirmed, that 
Mr. Pelham’s motion was a flat negative to the address for 
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which he voted on the first day of the session, as it plainly 
iraplied a distrust of the validity of the late treaty, which he 
then assured the House would immediately produce all the 
blessings of an absolute peace, and deliver the kingdom 
from the apprehensions and inconveniences of a war. He 
said the motion tended directly towards the establishment of 
an army in Great Britain, which he hoped would never be 
so far Germanized, as tamely to submit to a military govern- 
ment. He observed, that the nation could have no occasion 
for all the troops that were demanded, considering the glori- 
ous scene of affairs which was now opened to all Europe. 
“ They are not necessary (said he) to awe Spain into a firm 
adherence to its own treaty ; they are not necessary to force 
the emperor into an immediate accession ; nor are they in 
any sort necessary for the safety of his majesty’s person and 
government. Force and violence are the resort of usurpers 
and tyrants only ; because they are, with good reason, dis- 
trustful of the people whom they oppress ; and because they 
have no other security for the continuance of their unlawful 
and unnatural dominion than what depends entirely on the 
strength of their armies.” The motion, however, was carried 
in the affirmative. 

Another warm debate was excited by a bill which the 
courtiers brought in, to prevent any subjects of Bjupro. 
Great Britain from advancing sums of money to hibitmg 
foreign princes or states, without having obtained 
licence from his majesty, under his privy-seal, or ponces 
some greater authority. The minister pretended that “ 
this law was proposed to disable the emperor, who wanted to 
borrow a great sum of the English merchants, from raising 
and maintaining troops to disturb the tranquillity of Europe. 
The bill contained a clause, empowering the king to pro- 
hibit by proclamation all such loans of money, jewels, or 
bullion : the attorney-general was empowered to compel, 
by English bill, in the court of exchequer, the effectual 
discovery, on oath, of any such loans ; and it was enacted, 
that in default of an answer to any such bill the court should 
decree a limited sum against the person refusing to answer. 
Mr. Daniel Pulteney, a gentleman of uncommon talents and 
ability, and particularly acquainted with every branch of com- 
merce, argued strenuously against this bill, as a restraint 
upon trade that would render Holland the market of Europe, 
and the mart of money to the nations of the continent. He 
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said that by this general prohibition, extending to all princes, 
states, or potentates, the English vrere totally disabled from 
assisting their best allies : that among others, the Ehng of 
Portugal frequently borrowed money of the English mer- 
chants residing within his dominions : that while the licensing 
power remained in the crown, the licences would be issued 
through the hands of the minister, who by this new trade 
might gain twenty, thirty, or forty thousand a year : that 
the bill would render the exchequer a court of inquisition ; 
and that whilst it restrained our merchants from assisting 
the princes and powers of Europe, it permitted our stock- 
jobbers to trade in their funds without interruption. Other 
arguments of equal weight were enforced by Mr. Barnard, a 
merchant of London, who perfectly understood trade in all 
its branches, spoke with judgment and precision, and upon 
all occasions steadily adhered to the interests and liberties of 
his country. After having explained his reasons, he declared 
he should never consent to a bill which he deemed a viola- 
tion of our fundamental laws, a breach of our dearest liber- 
ties, and a very terrible hardship on mankind. Sir William 
Wyndham distinguished himself on the same side of the 
question : the bill was vindicated by Sir Robert Walpole, 
Mr. Pelham, and Sir Philip York, attorney-general ; and 
being supported by the whole weight of ministerial influ- 
ence, not only passed through the House, but was afterwards 
enacted into a law. 

The subsidies were continued to the Landgrave of Hesse- 
Charter of Cassel and the Duke of Brunswick- Wolfenbuttel, in 
Sdm cL- could be urged against these extra- 

paay pro- neous incumbrances ; and the supjfly for the ensuing 
longed. jQQj. granted according to the estimates which 
the ministry thought proper to produce, amounting to about 
two millions two hundred and eighty thousand pounds. It 
must be owned, however, for the credit of this session, that 
the House appropriated one million of the surpluses arising 
from the sinking fund towards the discharge of the national 
debt ; and by another act extinguished the duties upon salt, 
by which expedient the subject was eased of a heavy burden, 
not only in being freed from the duty, but also from a con- 
siderable charge of salaries given to a great number of 
officers employed to collect this imposition. They likewise 
encouraged the colony of Carolina with an act, allowing the 
planters and traders of that province to export rice directly 
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^ to any part of Europe sontliward of Cape Finisterre ; and 

"they permitted salt from Europe to be imported intO'"%e- 
colony of New York. The term of the exclusive trade 
granted by act of Parliament to the East India Company 
drawing towards a period, many considerable merchants and 
others made application for being incorporated and vested 
with the privilege of trading to those countries, proposing to 
lay that branch of trade open to all the subjects of Great 
Britain on certain conditions. In consideration of an act of 
Parliament for this purpose, they olFered to advance three 
millions two hundred thousand pounds, for redeeming the 
fund and trade of the present East India Company. This 
proposal was rejected ; and the exclusive privilege vested in 
. the Company was, by act of Parliament, protracted to the 
year one thousand seven hundred and sixty-six, upon the 
following conditions : that they should pay into the exche- 
quer the sum of two hundred thousand pounds towards the 
supplies of the year, without interest or addition to their ca- 
pital stock : that the annuity or yearly fund of one hundred 
and sixty thousand pounds, payable to them from the public, 
should be reduced to one hundred and twenty-eight thou- 
sand ; that after the year one thousand seven hundred and 
sixty-six, their right to the exclusive trade should be liable 
to be taken away by Parliament, on three years’ notice, and 
repayment of their capital. 

On the fifteenth day of May the king went to the House 
of Peers, and closed the session. In his speech he 
expressed his joy, that notwithstanding all the cla- Them- 
mours which were raised, the Parliament had ap- 
proved of those matters which fell under their treaty of 
■<5onsideration ; a circumstance which, he said, could 
not fail to inspire all mankind with a just detestation of those 
incendiaries, who, by scandalous libels, laboured to alienate the 
affections of his people ; to fill their minds with groundless jea- 
lousies and unjust complaints, in dishonour of him and his 
government, and in defiance of the sense of both Houses of 
Parliament.® The emperor was so much incensed at the 

® In the ^nrse of this session the Commons passed a bill for making more effectual the 
laws in being, for disabling persons from being chosen members of Parliament who 
enjoyed any pension during pleasure, or for any number of years, or any offices holden in 
trust for them, by obliging ajOl persons hereafter to be chosen to serve for the Commons in 
Parliament, to take the oath therein mentioned. In all probabiliiy this bill would not have 
made its way through the House of Commous, had not the minister been well assured it 
would stick with the Upper House, where it was rejected at the second reading, though 
not without violent opposition. 
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insult offered to liim in the treaty of Seville, with respect to, 
the garrisons of Tuscany and Parma, that he proHbited the 
subjects of Grreat Britain from trading in his dominions : he 
began to make preparations for war, and actually detached 
bodies of troops to Italy, with such despatch as had been 
very seldom exerted by the house of Austria. Yet the 
article of which he complained was not so much a real 
injury as an affont put upon the head of the^ empire ; for 
the eventual succession to those Italian duchies had. been 
secured to the infant, Don Carlos, by the quadruple alliance ; 
and all that the emperor required was that this prince should 
receive the investiture of them as fiefs of the empire. 

In Great Britain, this year was not distinguished by any 
Seven In- transactions of great moment. Seven chiefs of the. 
alrivein^* Oherokee nations of Indians in America were 
England, brought to England by Sir Alexander Cumin. 
SToSn- Being introduced to the king, they laid their crown 
tinopie. and regalia at his feet; and by an authentic deed 
acknowledged themselves subjects to his dominion, in the 
name of all their compatriots, who had vested them with 
full powers for this purpose. They were amazed ^ and con- 
founded at the riches and magnificence of the British court : 
they compared the king and queen to the sun and moon, the 
princes to the stars of heaven, and themselves to nothing. 
They gave their assent in the most solemn manner to articles 
of friendship and commerce, proposed by the lords com- 
missioners for trade and plantations; and being load.ed 
with presents of necessaries, arms, and ammunition, were 
reconveyed to their own country, which borders on the 
province of South Carolina. In the month of Septeraber a 
surprising revolution was effected at Constantinople, without 
bloodshed or confusion. A few mean janissaries displayed a 
flag in the streets, exclaiming that all true Mussulmen ought 
to follow them, and assist in reforming the government. 
They soon increased to the number of one hundred thou- 
sand, marched to the seraglio, and demanded the grand 
vizier, the kiaja, and captain pacha. These unhappy mi- 
nisters were immediately strangled. Their bodies being 
delivered to the insurgents were dragged through the 
streets, and afterwards thrown to the dogs to be devoured. 
•N’ot contented with this sacifice, the revolters deposed the 
Grand Signior Achmet, who was confined to the same prison 
from whence they brought his nephew Machmut,'and raised 
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tliis last to the throne, after he had lived seven-and-twenty 
years in' confinement. 

England was at this period infested with rohbers, assas- 
sins, and incendiaries, the natural consequences of 
degeneracy, corruption, and the want of police in mfested 
the interior government of the kingdom. This 
defect, in a great measure, arose from an absurd sms, and 
notion, that laws necessary to prevent those acts of 
cruelty, violence, and rapine, would he incompatible with the 
liberty of British subjects ; a notion that confoxmds all dis- 
tinctions between liberty and brutal licentiousness, as if that 
freedom was desirable, in the enjoyment of which people find 
no security for their lives or effects. The peculiar depravity 
of the times was visible even in the conduct of those who 
preyed upon the commonwealth. Thieves and robbers were 
now become more desperate and savage than ever they had 
appeared since mankind was civilized. In the exercise of 
their rapine, they wounded, maimed, and even murdered 
the unhappy sufferers, through a wantonness of barbarity. 
They circulated letters demanding sums of money from cer- 
iain individuals, on pain of reducing their houses to ashes, 
and their families to ruin ; and even set fire to the house of 
a rich merchant in Bristol, who had refused to comply with 
their demand. The same species of villany was practised 
in different parts of the kingdom ; so that the govern- 
ment was obliged to interpose, and offer a considerable 
reward for discovering the ruffians concerned in such exe- 
crable designs. 

In the speech -with which the king opened the session of 
parliament on the twenty-first day of January, he told Bin against 
them, that the present critical conjuncture seemed 
in a very particular manner to deserve their atten- members m 
tion : that as the transactions then depending in the 
several courts of Europe were upon the point of 
being determined, the great event of peace or war might be 
very much affected by their first resolutions, which were 
expected by different powers •with great impatience. He 
said, the continuance of that zeal and vigour with which 
they had hitherto supported him and his engagements must 
at ■this time be of the greatest weight and importance, both 
with regard to his alEes, and to those who might be dis- 
posed, before the season of action, to prevent, by an accom- 
modation, the fatal consequences of a general rupture. The 
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former scene was repeated. Both Houses, in their addresses, 
promised to support his majesty in all his engagements ; yet 
the members in the opposition demonstrated the absurdity of 
promising to fulfil engagements before they could possibly 
know whether or not they were for the service of Great 
Britain. Another bill was brought into the House of Com- 
mons, to prevent pensioners from sitting as members of Par- 
liament ; and after a third reading, carried up to the Lords 
for their concurrence. When the supply fell under consi- 
deration, the debates were renewed upon the subsidies to the 
Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel and the Duke of Wolfenbuttel, 
which, however, were continued; and every article was 
granted according to the estimates given in for the expense 
of the ensuing year. Two petitions being presented to the 
Commons, representing the delays of justice occasioned by 
the use of the Latin tongue in proceedings at law, a bill was 
brought in for changing this practice, and enacting that 
all those processes and pleadings should be entered in the 
EngKsh language. Though one would imagiue that very 
little could be advanced against such a regulation, the bill 
met with warm opposition, on pretence that it would render 
useless the ancient, records which were written in that 
language, and introduce confusion and delay of justice, by 
altering the established form and method of pleading: in 
spite of these objections, it passed through both Houses, and 
obtained the royal assent. A great number of merchants 
from different parts of the kingdom having repeated their 
complaints of depredations and cruelties committed by the 
Spaniards in the West Indies, their petitions were referred 
to the consideration of a grand committee. Their complaints 
upon examination appeared to be well fotmded. The House 
presented an address to the king desiring his majesty would 
be graciously pleased to continue his endeavours to prevent 
such depredations for the future ; to procure full satisfaction 
for the damages already sustained ; and to secure to the 
British subjects^ the full afid, uninterrupted exercise of their 
trade and navigation to and from the British colonies in 
America. The bill against pensions produced a warm 
debate in the House of Lords, where it was violently 
opposed by the Dukes of Newcastle and Argyle, the Earl 
of Hay, and Dr. Sherlock, Bishop of Bangor. This pre- 
late, in a remarkable speech, represented it as a scheme to 
enlarge the power of the House of Commons, and to break: 
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the balance between tbe powers essential to tbe constitution, 
so as, sooner or later, to prove tbe ruin of tbe whole. The 
great barrier provided against bribery and corruption by 
this bill consisted in an oath to be imposed on all members 
of tbe Lower House, by which they must have solemnly 
sworn and declared, that they had not directly, nor indi- 
rectly, any pension during pleasure, or for any number of 
years, or any office in part or in the whole, held for them, 
or for their benefit, by any persons whatsoever; and that 
they would not accept any such pensions or offices, without 
signifying the same to the House within fourteen days after 
they should be received or accepted. The bill was vindi- 
cated as just and necessary by the Earls of Winchelsea and 
.Strafford, Lord Bathurst, and Lord Carteret, who had by 
this time joined as an auxiliary in the opposition.^ 

The House of Peers proceeded to consider the state of the 
national debt ; they read a bill for the free importa- 
tion of wool from Ireland into England, which was Treaty of 
fiercely opposed and laid aside, contrary to all the 
rules of sound policy. They passed the bill for carrying on 
proceedings at law in the English language ; and a fruitless 
motion was made by Lord Bathurst for an address, to desire 
his majesty would give directions for discharging the Hessian 
troops that were in the pay of Great Britain. On the 
seventh day of May the Parliament was prorogued, after 
the king had given them to understand, that all apprehen- 
sions of war were now happily removed by a treaty signed 
at Yienna between him and the emperor. He said it was 
communicated to the courts of France and Spain, as parties 
to the treaty of Seville, the execution of which it principally 
regarded ; and that it was likewise submitted to the consi- 
deration of the States-Generarl. He observed, that the con- 
ditions and engagements into which he had entered on this 
occasion were agreeable to that necessary concern which the 
British nation must always have for the security and pre- 


* Nothing was heard within doors in ParKament hut sarcastic repartee and violent 
deolamatioii between the two parties, who did not confine their altercation to these 
debates, but took the field against each other in periodical papers and occasional 
pamphtets. The paper called the Craftsman had already risen into high reputation all 
over England, for the wit, humonr, and solid reasoning it contained. Some of the best 
writers in the opposition, including Lord Bolingbroke and Mr. P., made use of this vehicle 
to convey their animadversions upon the minister, who, on his side, employed the most 
wretched scribblers to defend his conduct. It was in consequence of two political pamph- 
lets, written in opposition to each other, by Lord Hervey and Mr. P.', and some recrimination 
they produced in the House of Commons, that his lordship challenged the other to single 
combat, and had well nigh lost his life in the duel, which was fought in Hyde-Park. * 
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servation of the balance of power in Europe : and that this 
happy turn, duly improved with a just regard to former 
alliances, yielded a favourable prospect of seeing the public 
tranquillity re-established. 

In the month of January the Duke of Parma died, after 
Death of having made a will in which he declared his duchess 
the Duke was three months advanced in her pregnancy ; en- 
of Parma. .jj-Q^ting the allied powers of Europe to have com- 
passion upon his people, and defer the execution of their 
projects until his consort should be delivered. In case the 
child should be still-bom, or die after the birth, he bequeathed 
his dominions and allodial estates to the infant Don Carlos 
of Spain, and appointed five regents to govern the duchy. 
Notwithstanding this disposition, a body of imperial troops 
immediately took possession of Parma and Placentia, under 
the command of G-eneral Stampa, who declared they should 
conduct themselves with all possible regularity and modera- 
tion, and leave the administration entirely to the regents 
whom the duke had appointed. They publicly proclaimed 
in the market-place that they took possession of these duchies 
for the infant Don Carlos ; and that if the duchess-dowager 
should not be delivered of a prince, the said infant might 
receive the investiture fi:om the emperor whenever he would, 
provided he should come without an army. Though these 
steps seemed to threaten an immediate war, the King of Great 
Britain and the States-General interposed their mediation 
so effectually with the Court of Vienna, that the emperor 
desisted from the prosecution of his design ; and on the six- 
teenth day of March concluded at Vienna a treaty with his 
Britannic Majesty, by which he consented to withdraw his 
troops from Parma and Placentia. He agreed that the King 
of Spain might take possession of these places in favour of 
his son Don Carlos, according to the treaty of Seville. He 
likewise agreed, that the Ostend company, which had given 
such umbrage to the maritime powers, ^ould be totally dis- 
solved, on condition that the contracting powers concerned 
in the treaty of Seville' should guarantee the pragmatic sanc- 
tion, or succession of the Austrian hereditary dominions to 
the heirs female of the emperor, in case he should die with- 
out male issue. The Dutch minister residing at the imperial 
court did not subscribe this treaty, because, by the maxims 
received in that republic, and the nature of her government, 
he could not be vested with full powers so soon as it would 
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have been necessary ; nevertheless the States-General were, 
by a separate article, expressly named as a principal con- 
tracting party. 

On the twenty-second day of July a new treaty was signed 
at Vienna between the emperor and the kings of l>ott Cailos 
Great Britain and Spain, tending to confirm the 
former. In August, a treaty of union and defen- his terri- 
sive alliance between the electorates of Saxony and 
Hanover was executed at Dresden. The court of Spain 
expressing some doubts with regard to the pregnancy of 
the Duchess of Parma, she underwent a formal exaupiination 
by five midwives of different nations, in presence of the 
elder duchess-dowager, several ladies of quality, three physi- 
cians, and a surgeon ; and was declared with child : never- 
theless, after having kept all Europe in suspense for six 
months, she owned she had been deceived ; and General 
Stampa, with the imperial forces, took formal possession of 
the duchies of Parma and Placentia. Spain and the Great 
Duke of Tuscany having acceded to the last treaty of Vienna, 
the crown of Great Britain engaged to equip an armament 
that should convoy Don Carlos to his new dominions. 
Accordingly, Sir Charles Wager sailed with a strong squa- 
dron from Portsmouth on the twenty-sixth day of August ; 
and in September arrived at Barcelona, where, being joined 
by the Spanish fleet and transports, they sailed together to 
Leghorn ; from whence the Admiral returned to England. 
Don Carlos passed through part of France, and embarking 
at Antibes on board of the Spanish galleys, arrived at Leg- 
horn in December. Then the imperial general withdrew 
his forces into the Milanese, and the infant took possession 
of his new territories. 

During these transactions France was distracted by reli- 
gious disputes, occasioned by the bull Unigenitus France dis- 
thundered against the doctrines of Jansenius ; a bull 
which had produced a schism in the Gallican church, disputes, 
and well nigh involved that country in civil war and confu- 
sion. It was opposed by the Parliamelits and lay tribunals 
of the kingdom; but many bishops, and the Jesuits in 
general, were its most strenuous assertors. All the arti- 
fices of priestcraft were practised on both sides to inflame 
the enthusiasm, and manage the superstition, of the people. 
Pretended miracles were wrought at the tomb of Abb6 Pari^, 
who had died without accepting the bull, consequently was 
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declaired danmed by tbe abettors of that constitution. On 
the other hand, the Jesuits exerted all their abilities and 
industry in preaching against the Jansenists ; in establishing 
an opinion of their superior sanctity ; and inspiring a spirit 
of quietism among their votaries, who were transported into 
the delirium of possession, illumination, and supernatural 
converse. These arts were often used for the most infamous 
purposes. Female enthusiasts were wrought up to such a 
violence of agitation, that nature fainted under the struggle, 
and the pseudo-saint seized this opportunity of violating the 
chastity of his penitent. Such was said to be the case of 
Mademoiselle la Cadiere, a young gentlewoman of Toulon, 
abused in this manner by the lust and villany of Pere Girard, 
a noted Jesuit, who underwent a trial before the Parliament 
of Aix, and very narrowly escaped the stake. 

The Parliament of Great Britain meeting on the thirteenth 
The minis- day of January, the king in his speech declared, 
that the general tranquillity of Europe was restored 
posed in^ and established by the last treaty of Yienna ; and 
Paiiiameut. j)q^ Caxlos was actually possessed of Parma and 
Placentia : that six thousand Spaniards were quietly admitted 
and quartered in the duchy of Tuscany, to secure, by the 
express consent and agreement of the great duke, the 
reversion of his dominions ; and that a family convention 
was made between the courts of Spain and Tuscany, for 
preserving mutual peace and friendship in the two houses. 
He told the Commons, that the estimates for the service 
of the current year would be considerably less than those 
of former years. He recommended unanimity : he ob- 
served that his government had no security but what was 
equally conducive to their happiness, and to the protection 
■of his people : that their prosperity had no foundation but 
in the defence and support of his government. “ Our 
safety,” said he, “ is mutual, and our interests are insepa- 
rable.” The opposition to the court measures appears to 
have been uncommonly spirited during the course of this 
session. The minister’s motions were attacked with all the 
artillery of elocution. His principal emissaries were obliged 
to task their faculties to their full exertion, to puzzle and 
perplex where they could not demonstrate and convince, 
to misrepresent what they could not vindicate, and to elude 
the arguments which they could not refute. In the House 
of Commons Lord Hervey, lately appointed vice-chamberlain 
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of Ms majesty’s household, made a motion for an address 
of thanks, in which they should declare their entire appro- 
bation of the king’s conduct, acknowledge the blessings 
they enjoy under his government, express their confidence 
in the wisdom of his councils, and declare their readiness 
to grant the necessary supplies. This member, son to the 
Earl of Bristol, was a nobleman of some parts, which, 
however, were more specious than solid. He condescended 
to act as a subaltern to the minister, and approved himself 
extremely active in forwarding all his designs, whether 
as a secret emissary or public orator ; in which last capacity 
he appears to have been pert, frivolous, and frothy. His 
motion was seconded by Mr. Olutterbuck, and opposed by 
Sir Wilfred Lawson, Mr. Shippen, Mr. W. Pulteney, Sir 
William Wyndham, and Mr. Oglethorpe. They did not 
argue against a general address of thanks ; but exposed the 
absurdity and bad tendency of expressions which implied 
a blind approbation of all the measures of the ministry. 
Sir Wilfred Lawson observed, that notwithstanding the 
great things we had done for the crown of Spain, and the 
favours we had procured for the royal family of that king- 
dom, little or no satisfaction had as yet been received for 
the injuries our merchants had sustained from that nation. 
Mr. Pulteney took notice, that the nation, by becoming 
guarantee to the pragmatic sanction, laid itself under an 
obligation to assist the Austrian family when attacked by 
any potentate whatever, except the grand signior : tliat 
they might be attacked when it would be much against 
the interest of the kingdom to engage itself in a war upon 
any foreign account : that it might one day be for the 
interest of the nation to join against them, in order to 
preserve the balance of Europe, the establishing of which 
had already cost England such immense sums of money. 
He insisted upon the absurdity of concluding such a number 
of inconsistent treaties; and concluded with saying, that 
if affairs abroad were now happily established, the ministry 
which conducted them might be compared to a pilot, who, 
though there was a clear, safe, and straight channel into 
port, yet took it in Ms head to carry the ship a great way 
about, through sands, rocks, and shallows; who, after hav- 
ing lost a great number of seamen, destroyed a great deal 
of tackle and rigging, and subjected tlie owners to an 
enormous expense, at last by chance hits the port and 
VOL. ir. — ff. I 
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teiumphs in his good conduct. Sir William Wyndham 
spoke to the same purpose. Mr. Oglethorpe, a gentleman 
of imhlemished character, brave, generous, and humane, 
afiSrmed that many other things related more nearly to 
the honour and interest of the nation than did the guarantee 
of the pragmatic sanction. He said he wished to have 
heard that the jiew works at Dunkirk had been entirely 
razed and destroyed ; that the nation had received full and 
complete satisfaction for the depredations committed by the 
natives of Spain ; that more care was taken in disciplining 
the militia, on whose valour the nation must chiefly depend 
in case of invasion ; and that some regard had been shown 
to the oppressed Protestants in Germany. He expressed his 
satisfaction to find that the English were not so closely united 
to France as formerly ; for he had generally observed, that 
when two dogs were in a leash together, the stronger gene- 
rally ran away with the weaker ; and this he was afraid had 
been the case between France and Great Britain. The 
motion was vigorously defended by Mr. Pelham, paymaster 
of the forces, and brother to the Duke of Newcastle, a man 
whose greatest fault was his being concerned in supporting 
the measures of a corrupt ministry. In other respects he was 
liberal, candid, benevolent, and even attached to the interest 
of his country, though egregiously mistaken in his notions of 
government. On this occasion he asserted that it was no 
way inconsistent with the honour or dignity of that House 
to thank his majesty in the most particular terms for every 
thing he had been pleased to communicate in his speech from 
, the mrone : that no expressions of approbation in the address 
could be any way made use of to prevent an inquiry into the 
measures which had been pursued, when the treaties should be 
laid before the House. He said, at the opening of a session 
the eyes of aU Europe were turned towards Great Britain, 
and from the Parliament’s first resolves all the neighbouring 
powers judged of the unanimity that would ensue between 
his majesty and the representatives of his people : that their 
appearing jealous or diffident of his majesty’s conduct would 
weaken his influence upon the cormcils of foreign states and 
potentates, and perhaps put it out of his power to rectify 
any false step that might have been made by his ministers. 
His arguments were reinforced by a long speech from Mr. 
H. Walpole. The question was put, the motion carried, 
and the address presented. 
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The next subject of debate was the number of land-forces. 
When the supply fell under consideration, Sir W. debate on 
Strickland, secretary at war, moved that the .same a standing 
number which had been maintained in the pre- 
ceding year should be continued in pay. On the other 
hand, Lord Morpeth, having demonstrated the danger to 
which the liberties of the nation might be exposed, by 
•mn.ir)ta.ining a numerous standing army in time of peace, 
made' a motion that the number should be reduced to 
twelve thousand. A warm debate ensuing, was managed 
in favour of the first motion by Lord Hervey, Sir Robert 
Walpole and his brother, Mr. Pelham, and Sir Philip York, 
attorney-general. This gentleman was counted a better 
lawyer than a politician, and shone more as an advocate 
at the bar than as an orator in the House of Commons. 
The last partisan of the ministry was Sir WilHam Yonge, 
one of the lords commissioners of the treasury ; a man who 
rendered himself serviceable and necessary, by stooping to 
all compliances, running upon every scent, and haranguing 
on every subject with an even, uninterrupted, tedious flow 
of dull declamation, composed of assertions without veracity, 
conclusions from false . premises, words without meaning, 
and language without propriety. Lord Morpeth’s motion 
was espoused by Mr. 'Watkin Williams Wynne, a gentle- 
man of an ancient family and opulent fortime in Wales, 
brave, open, hospitable, and warmly attached to the ancient 
constitution and hierarchy ; he was supported by Mr. Walter 
Plumer, who spoke with weight, precision, and severity, 
by Sir W. Wyndham, Mr. Shippen, Mr. W. Pulteney, and 
Mr. Barnard. The courtiers argued that it was necessary 
to maintain such a number of land-forces as might defeat 
the designs of malecontents, secure the interior tranquillity 
of the kingdom, defend it from external assaults, overawe 
its neighbours, and enable it to take vigorous measures 
in case the peace of Europe should be re-embroiled. They 
affirmed, the science of war was so much altered, and re- 
quired so much attention, that no dependence was to be 
placed upon a militia : that all nations were obliged to 
maintain standing armies, for their security against the 
encroachments of neighbouring powers : that the number 
of troops in Great Britain was too inconsiderable to excite 
the jealousy of the people even under an ambitious monarch : 
that his majesty never entertained the least thought of 
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infringing tlie liberties of bis subjects ; that it could not be 
supposed that the officers, among whom were many gentle- 
men of family and fortune, would ever concur in a design 
to enslave their country ; and that the forces now in pay 
could not be properly deemed a standing army, inasmuch 
as they were voted and maintained from year to year by 
the Parliament, which was the representative of the people. 
To these arguments the members in the opposition replied, 
that a standing force in time of peace was unconstitutional, 
and had been always thought dangerous : that a militia 
was as capable of discipline as a standing army, and would 
have more incentives to courage and preseverance : that 
the civil magistrate was able to preserve the peace of the 
cotmtry : that the number of the malecontents was alto- 
gether contemptible, though it might be considerably aug- 
mented by maintaining a standing army, and other such 
arbitrary measures : that other nations had been enslaved by . 
standing armies ; and howsoever they might find themselves 
necessitated to depend upon a military force for security 
against encroaching neighbours, the case was very different 
with regard to Great Britain, for the defence of which 
nature had provided in a peculiar manner : that this pro- 
vision was strengthened and improved by a numerous navy, 
which secured her the dominion on the sea ; and if properly 
disposed, would render all invasion impracticable, or at 
least ineffectual : that the land-army of Great Britain, 
though sufficient to endanger the liberties of an unarmed 
people, could not possibly secure such an extent of coast, 
and therefore could be of very httle service in preventing 
an invasion : that though they had- all imaginable confi- 
dence in his majesty’s regard for the liberty of his subjects, 
they could not help apprehending, that should a standing 
army become part of the constitution, another prince of 
more dangerous talents, and more fatal designs, might 
arise and employ -it for the worst purposes of ambition : 
that though many officers were gentlemen of honour and 
probity, these might be easily discarded, and the army 
gradually moulded into a quite different temper. By these 
means, practised in former times, an army had been new 
modelled to such a degree, that they turned their swords 
against the Parliament, for whose defence they had been 
raised, and destroyed the constitution both in church and 
state : that with respect to its being wholly dependent on 
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the Parliament, the people of England •would have reason 
to complain of the same hardship, whether a standfiig army 
should be declared at once indispensable, or regularly voted 
from year to year, according to the direction of the ministry : 
that the sanction of the legislature, granted to measures 
which in themselves are unconstitutional, burdensome, 
odious, and repugnant to the genius of the nation, instead 
of yielding consolation, would serve only to demonstrate, 
that the most effectual method of forging the chains of 
national slavery would be that of ministerial influence 
operating upon a venal Parliament. Such were the reasons 
urged against a standing army, of what number soever it 
might be composed : but the expediency of reducing the 
number from about eighteen thousand to twelve thousand 
was insisted upon as the natural consequence of his majesty’s 
declaration, by which they were given to understand that 
the peace of Europe was established; and that he had 
nothing so much at heart as the ease and prosperity of his 
people. It was suggested, that if eighteen thousand men 
were sufficient on the supposed eve of a general war in 
Europe, it was surely reasonable to think that a less number 
would suffice when peace was perfectly re-established. 
Whatever effect these reasons had upon the body of the 
nation, they made no converts in the House, where the 
majority resolved that the standing army should be main- 
tained -without reduction. Mr. Plumer complained, that 
the country was oppressed by an arbitrary method of 
quartering soldiers, in an undue proportion, upon those 
publicans who refused to vote in elections according to the 
direction of the ministry. Mr. Pulteney asserted, that the 
money raised for the subsistence of eighteen thousand men 
in England would maintain sixty thousand French or 
Hermans, or the same number of almost any other people 
on the continent. Sir William Wyndham declared, that 
eighteen thousand of the English troops in the late war 
were maintained on less than two-thirds of the sum now 
demanded for the like number : but no regard was paid to 
these allegations. 

The next object of importance that attracted the notice 
of the House was the state of the Charitable Oor- Account of 
potation. This company was first erected in the 
year one thousand seven hundred and seven. Their portion, 
professed intention was to lend money at legal interest to 
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the poor, upon small pledges ; and to persons of better rank 
upon an* indubitable security of goods impawned. Their 
capital was at first limited to thirty thousand pounds ; but, 
by licences from the crown, they increased it to six hundred 
thousand pounds, though their charter was never confirmed 
by act of Parliament. In the month of October, G-eorge 
Robinson, esquire, member for Marlow, the cashier, and 
John Thompson, warehouse-keeper of the corporation, dis- 
appeared in one day. The proprietors, alarmed at this 
incident, held several general courts, and appointed a com- 
mittee to inspect the state of their affairs. They reported, 
that for a capital of above five hundred thousand pounds 
no equivalent was found; inasmuch as their effects did 
not amount to the value of thir ty thousand, the remainder 
having been embezzled by means which they could not 
discover. The proprietors, in a petition to the House of 
Commons, represented that by the most notorious breach 
of trust in several persons to whom the care and manage- 
ment of their affairs were committed, the corporation had 
been defrauded of the greatest part of their capital; and 
that many of the petitioners were reduced to the utmost 
degree of misery and distress : they therefore prayed, that 
as they were unable to detect the combinations of those 
who had ruined them, or to bring the delinquents to justice, 
without the aid of the power and authority of Parliament, 
the House would vouchsafe to inquire into the state of the 
corporation and the conduct of their managers, and give 
such relief to the petitioners as to the House should seem 
meet. The petition was graciously received, and a secret 
committee appointed to proceed on the inquiry. They soon 
discovered a most iniquitous scene of fraud, which had been 
acted by Robinson and Thompson, in concert with some 
of the directors, for' embezzling the capital and cheating 
the proprietors. Many persons of rank and quality were 
concerned in this infamous conspiracy : some of the first 
characters in the nation did not escape suspicion and cen- 
sure. Sir Robert Sutton and Sir Archibald Grant were 
expelled the House of Commons, as having had a con- 
siderable' share in those fraudulent practices : a bill was 
brought in to restraiu them and other delinquents from 
leaving the kingdom, or alienating their effects. In the 
mean time, the committee received a letter from Signior 
John Angelo Belloni, an eminent banker at Rome, giving 
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them to tinderstand, that Thompson was secured in that 
city, with all his papers, and confined to the castle of St. 
Angelo ; and that the papers were transmitted to his cor- 
respondent at Paris, who would deliver them up, on certain 
conditions stip\ilated in favour of the prisoner. This letter 
was considered- as an artifice to insinuate a favourable 
opinion of the pretender, as if he had taken measures for 
securing Thompson, from his zeal for justice, and affection 
for the English people. On this supposition, the proposals 
were rejected with disdain ; and both Houses concurred in 
an order that the letter should be burned at the Royal 
Exchange, by the hands of the common hangman. The 
Lower House resolved, that it was an insolent and audacious 
libel, absurd and contradictory; that the whole transaction 
was a scandalous artifice, calculated to delude the unhappy, 
and to disguise and conceal the wicked practices of the pro- 
fessed enemies to his majesty’s person, crown, and dignity. 

IsTo motion, during this session, produced such a warm 
contest as did that of Sir Robert Walpole, when, Eevmiof 
after a long preamble, he proposed that the duties 
on salt, which about two years before had been abolished, 
should now be revived, and granted to his majesty, his 
heirs and successors, for the term of three years. In order 
to sweeten this proposal, he declared that the land-tax for 
the ensuing year should be reduced to one shilling in the 
pound. jAII the members of the country party were imme- 
diately in commotion. They expressed their surprise at the 
grossness of the imposition. They observed that two years 
had scarce elapsed since the king, in a speech from the 
throne, had exhorted them to abolish some of the taxes 
that were the most burdensome to the poor : the House 
was then of opinion, that the tax upon salt was the most 
burdensome and the most pernicious to the trade of the 
kingdom, of all the impositions to which the poor were 
subjected, and therefore it was taken off ; but that no good 
reason could be produced for altering their opinion so sud- 
denly, and resolving to grind the faces of the poor, in 
order to ease a few rich men of the landed interest. They 
affirmed, that the most general taxes are not always the 
least burdensome : that after a nation is obliged to extend 
their taxes farther than the luxuries of their country, those 
taxes that can be raised with the least charge to the public 
are the most convenient and easiest to the people ; but they 
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ought carefully to avoid taxing those things which are 
necessary for the subsistence of the poor. The price of 
all necessaries being thus enhanced, the wages of the trades- 
man and manufacturer must be increased ; and where these 
are high, the manufacturers will be undersold by those 
of cheaper countries. The trade must of consequence be 
ruined ; and it is not to be supposed that the landed gentle- 
man would choose to save a smling in the pound from the 
land-tax, by means of an expedient that would ruin the 
manufacturers of his country, and decrease the value of his 
own fortune. They alleged that the salt-tax particularly 
affected the poor, who could not afford to eat fresh provi- 
sions ; and that, as it formerly occasioned murmurs and 
discontents among the lower class of people, the revival 
of it would, in all probability, exasperate them into open 
sedition. They observed, that while it was exacted in Eng- 
land, a great number of merchants sent their ships to Ireland 
to be victualled for their respective voyages ; that, since it 
had been abolished, many experiments had been successfully 
tried with salt for the improvement of agriculture, which 
would be entirely defeated by the revival of this imposition. 
They suggested that the land-tax was raised at a very small 
expense, and subject to no fraud, whereas that upon salt 
would employ a great number of additional officers in the 
revenue, wholly depending upon the ministry, whose in- 
fluence in elections they would proportionably increase. 
They even hinted, that this consideration was one powerful 
motive for proposing the revival of an odious tax, which 
was in effect an excise, and would be deemed a step towards 
a general excise upon all sorts of provisions. Finally, they 
demonstrated that the salt-tax introduced numberless frauds 
and perjuries in different articles of traffic. Sir Robert 
Walpole' endeavoured to obviate aU these objections in a 
long speech, which was minutely answered and refuted in 
every article by Mr. Pulteney. Nevertheless, the question 
being put, the minister’s motion was carried in the affirma- 
tive, and the duty revived : yet, before the bill passed, divers 
motions were made, and additional clauses proposed, by the 
members in the opposition. New debates were raised on 
every new objection, and the courtiers were obliged to dis- 
pute their ground by inches. 

The pension bill was revived, and for the 'third time 
rejected in the House of Lords. A bill for the encourage- 
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ment of the sugar colonies passed through the Lower House 
with great diflSculty, but was lost among the Peers : Mr. Pui- 
. another, for the better securing the freedom of Par- 
liaments, by farther qualifying members to sit in struck out 
the House of Commons, was read the third time “f **,,'?!* 
and thrown out upon the question. A. commit- councillors, 
tee had been appointed to inquire into a sale of the 
estate which had belonged to the late Earl of Derwent- 
water. It appeared by the report, that the sale had been 
fraudulent: a bill was prepared to make it void: Dennis 
Bond, esquire, and Serjeant Birch, commissioners for the 
sale of the forfeited estates, were declared guilty of notori- 
ous breach of trust, and expelled the House, of which they 
were members : Greorge Robinson, esquire, underwent the 
same sentence, on account of the part he acted in the 
Charitable Corporation, as he and Thompson had neglected 
to surrender themselves, according to the terms of a bill 
which had passed for that purpose. During this session, 
five members of Parliament were expelled for the most 
sordid acts of knavery ; a sure sign of national degeneracy 
and dishonour. All the supplies were granted, and, among 
other articles, the sum of two-and-twenty thousand six, 
hundred and ninety-four pounds, seven shillings, and six- 
pence, for the agio or difference of the subsidies payable 
to the crown of Denmark, in pursuance of the treaty sub- 
sisting between the late king and that monarch; but this 
was not obtained without a violent dispute. Mr. Pulteney, 
who bore a considerable share in all these debates, became 
in a little time so remarkable as to be thought worthy of 
a very particular mark of his majesty’s displeasure. The 
king, on the first day of July, called for the council-book, 
and with his own hand struck the name of William Pul- 
teney, esquire, out of the list of privy-coimcillors ; his majesty 
further ordered him to be put out of all the commissions 
of the peace. The several lord lieutenants, from whom he 
had received deputations, were commanded to revoke them ; 
and the lord chancellor and secretaries of state were directed 
to give the necessary orders for that purpose. 

Nor did the House of Peers tamely and unanimously sub- 
mit to the measures of the ministry. The pension ting 
bill, being read, was again rejected, and a protest sets out for 
entered. A debate arose about the number of stand- 
ing forces ; and the Earl of Chesterfield argued for the court 
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motion. The Earl of Oxford moved that they might be 
reduced to twelve thousand effective men. The Earl of 
Winchelsea observed, that a standing army rendered minis- 
ters of state more daring than otherwise they would be, 
in contriving and executing projects that were grievous to 
the people : schemes that never could enter into the heads 
of any but those who were drunk with excess of power. 
The Marquis of Tweeddale, in reasoning against such a 
number as the ministry proposed, took occasion to observe, 
that not one shilling of the forfeited estates was ever applied 
to the use of the public : he likewise took notice, that the 
eighteen thousand men, demanded as a standing force, were 
modelled in such a manner, that they might be speedily 
augmented to forty thousand men on any emergency. The 
Duke of Argyle endeavoured to demonstrate the danger of 
depending for the safety of the kingdom upon an undis- 
ciplined militia, a fleet, or an army of auxiliaries. Then he 
represented the necessity of having recourse to a regular 
army in case of invasion ; and after all acknowledged, that 
the number proposed was no way sufficient for that purpose. 
All his arguments were answered and refuted in an ex- 
cellent speech by Lord Carteret; nevertheless, victory de- 
clared for the minister. The Parliament having granted 
every branch of the supply, towards the payment of which 
they borrowed a sum from the sinking-fund, and passed 
divers other acts for the encouragement of commerce and 
agriculture, the king, on the first day of June, gave the 
royal assent to the bills that were prepared, and closed the 
session, after having informed both Houses that the States- 
Q-eneral had acceded to the treaty of Yienna ; that he had 
determined to visit his German dominions, and to leave the 
queen regent in his absence. He accordingly set out for 
Hanover in the beginning of June. By this time the prag- 
matic sanction was confirmed by the diet of the empire, 
though not without a formal protest by the Electors Pala- 
tine, Bavaria, and Saxony. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


BiatARKABtB Instaitcb OF SmoioE. — Affairs op ''the Continent, — Meeting of the 
Pabliament. — Address to the King touching the Spanish Depredations. — The 
Excise Scheme proposed hv Sir Robert Walpole. — Opposition to the Scheme. — Bill 
FOR A Dower to the Princess Royal. — Debates in the House of Lords goncserning 
THE Estates of the late Directors op the South-Sea Company. — Double Election 
OF A King in Poland. — The Kings op Feanoe, Spain, and Sardinia join against the 
Empjjbob. — The Prince of Orange arrives in England. — Altercation in the 
House of Commons. — Debate about the removal op the Duke of Bolton and Lord 
V lSOOUNT COBHAM FROM TEOEIR RESPECTIVE REGIMENTS. — -MOTlON FOB THE REPEAL OF THE 

Septennial Act, — Conclusion op a remarkable Speech by Sir ^W. Wyndham. — 
Message from the Bjng fob Powers to augment the Forces in the intervals between 
THE TWO Parliaments. — Opposition in the House of Peers. — Parliament dissolved. 
— ^Dantzio besieged by the Russians.^ — Philtpsburgh taken by the French. — ^Don 
Carlos takes Possession op Naples. — Battle op Parma. — The Dipbbialistb are 

AGAIN worsted AT GUASTALLA. — An EDICT IN FbANOB COMPELLING THE BRITISH SUBJEOIS 

IN THAT Kingdom to enlist in the French Army. — New Parliament in Great 
Britain. — Debate on a Subsidy to Denmark. — Petition of some Scottish Noble- 
men TO the House of Peers. — Bill explaining an Act of the Scottish Parliament 
touching wrongous Imprisonment. — Misunderstanding between the Courts of 
Spain and Portugal. — Snt John Norris sails with a strong Squadron to Lisbon. — 
PRELIMINABIBS SIGNED BY THE EmPEROB AND THE KiNG OP FbANOB. — PROCEEDINGS IN 

Parliament. — Bill for prbvbntinqthb Betail of Spirituous Liquors. — Another 
FOR the Belief of Quakers in the Article of Tithes. — Mortmain Act. — Bb- 
mabkablb Biot at Edinburgh — Bupture between the Czarina and the Ottoman 
Porte. — The Session of Parliament opened by Commission. —Motion in both 
Houses for a Settlement on the Pbinob of Wales. — Fibeoe Debate on this Subject. 
— Scheme by Sib John Barnard For reducing the Interest of the National Debt. — > 
Bill against the Oitt of Bdinbuegh. — Playhouse Bill. 

The most remarkable incident that distinguished this year 
in England was a very uncommon instance of sui- 1733. 
cide ; an act of despair so frequent among the 
English, that in other countries it is objected to 
them as a national reproach. Though it may be generally 
termed the effect of lunacy proceeding from natural causes 
operating on the human body, in some few instances it seems 
to have been the result of cool deliberation. Richard Smith, 
a bookbinder, and prisoner for debt within the liberties of 
the King’s Bench, persuaded his wife to follow his example 
in making away with herself, after they had murdered their 
little infant. This wretched pair were in the month of April 
found hanging in their bedchamber, at about a yard’s dis- 
tance from each other; and in a separate apartment the 
child lay dead in a cradle- They left two papers enclosed 
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in a short letter to their landlord, whose kindness they im- 
plored in favour of their dog and cat. They even left money 
to pay the porter who should carry the enclosed papers to 
the person for whom they were addressed. In one of these 
the husband thanked that person for the marks of friendship 
he had received at his hands; and complained of the ill 
offices he had undergone from a different quarter. The 
other paper, subscribed by the husband and wife, contained 
the reasons which induced them to act such a tragedy on 
themselves and their offspring. This letter was altogether 
surprising for the calm resolption, the good humour, and the 
propriety, with which it was written. They declared, that 
they withdrew themselves from poverty and rags ; evils 
that, through a train of unlucky accidents, were become 
inevitable. They appealed to their neighbours for the in- 
dustry with which they had endeavoured to earn a liveli- 
hood. They justified the murder of their child, by saying 
it was less cruelty to take her with them, than to leave her 
friendless in the world, exposed to ignorance and misery. 
They professed their belief and confidence in an Almighty 
God, the fountain of goodness and beneficence, who could 
not possibly take delight in the misery of his creatures : 
they, therefore, resigned up their lives to him without any 
terrible apprehensions ; submitting themselves to those ways 
which, in his goodness, he should appoint after death. These 
unfortunate suicides had been always industrious and frugal, 
invincibly honest, and remarkable for conjugal affection. 

Trustees having been appointed by charter to superintend 
Affairs of ^ Settlement in Georgia, situated to the south- 
theconti- ward of Carolina in America, Mr. Oglethorpe, as 
general, and governor of the province, embarked 
at Gravesend, with a number of poor families to plant that 
colony. The King of Spain having equipped a very powerful 
armament, the fleet sailed on the fourth day of June from 
the road of Alicant, under the command of the Count de 
Montemar, and arrived on the coast of Barbary in the neigh- 
bourhood of Oran, where a considerable body of troops was 
landed without much opposition. Next day, however, they 
were attacked by a numerous army of Moors, over whom 
they obtained a complete victory. The bey or governor 
of Oran immediately retired with his garrison, and the 
Spaniards took possession of the place, from which they 
had been driven in the /ear on,e thousand seven hundred 
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and eight. The strong fort of Mazalaquivir was likewise 
surrendered to the victors at the first snmmons ; so that this 
expedition answered all the views with which it had been 
projected. Victor Amadeus, the abdicated King of Sardinia, 
having, at the instigation of his wife, engaged in some in- 
trigues, in order to re-ascend the throne, his son, the reign- 
ing king, ordered his person to be seized at Montcalier, and 
conveyed to Eivoli, under a strong escort. His wife, the 
Marchioness de Spigno, was conducted to Seva. The old 
king’s confessor, his physician, and eight-and-forty persons 
of distinction were imprisoned. The citadel of Turin was 
secured with a strong garrison ; and new instructions were 
given to the governor and senate of Chamberri. The dis- 
pute which had long subsisted between the King of Prussia 
and the young Prince of Orange, touching the succession to 
the estates possessed by King William III. as head of the 
house of Orange, was at last accommodated by a formal 
treaty signed at Berlin and Dierin. The Dutch were greatly 
alarmed about this time with an apprehension of being over- 
whelmed by an inundation, occasioned by worms, which 
were said to have consumed the piles and timber-work that 
supported their dykes. They prayed and fasted with un- 
common zeal, in terror of this calamity, which they did 
not know how to avert in any other manner. At length 
they were delivered from their fears by a hard frost, which 
effectually destroyed those dangerous animals. About this 
time, Mr. Dieden, plenipotentiary from the Elector of Han- 
over, received, in the name of his master, the investiture of 
Bremen and Verden from the hands of the emperor. 

The history of England at this period cannot be very 
interesting, as it chiefly consists in an annual revo- 
lution of debates in Parliament ; debates, in which the Perha- 
the same arguments perpetually recur on the same 
subjects. When the session was opened on the sixteenth 
day of January, the king declared, that the situation of 
affairs, both at .home and abroad, rendered it unnecessary 
for him to lay before the two Houses any other reasons for 
calling them together but the ordinary despatch of the public 
business, and his desire of receiving their advice in such 
affairs as should require the care and consideration of Par- 
liament. The motion made in the House of Commons for 
an address of thanks implied, that they should express their 
satisfaction at the present situation of affairs both at home 
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and abroad. The motion was carried, notwithstanding the 
opposition of those who observed, that the nation had very 
little reason to be pleased with the present posture of affairs; 
that the French were employed in fortifying and restoring 
the harbour of Dunkirk, contrary to the faith of the most 
solemn treaties ; that the British merchants had received no 
redress for the depredations committed by the Spaniards ; that 
the commerce of England daily decreased; that no sort of 
trade throve but the traffic of ’Change-alley, where the most 
abominable frauds were practised ; and that every session of 
Parliament opened a new scene of villany and imposition. 

The pension bill was once more revived, and lost again 
Address to i°- the House of Peers. All the reasons formerly 
the king advanced against a standing army were now re- 
^rsplush peated; and a reduction of the number insisted 
depreda- upon With such Warmth, that the ministerial party 
were obliged to have recourse to the old phantom 
of the pretender. Sir Archer Croft said a continuation of 
the same number of forces was the more necessary, because, 
to his knowledge,' popery was increasing very fast in the 
country ; for, in one parish.- which he knew, there were 
seven popish priests; and that the danger from the pre- 
■tender was 'the more to be feared, because 'they did not 
know but he was then breeding his son a Protestant. Sir 
Pobert Walpole observed, that a reduction of the army was 
■the chief thing wished for and desired by all the Jacobites 
in the kingdom : that no reduction had ever been made but 
what gave fresh hopes to that party, and encouraged them 
to raise tumults against the government; and he did not 
doubt but that, if they should resolve to reduce any part of 
the army, there would be post-horses employed that very 
night to carry the good news beyond sea to the pretender. 
His brother Horatio added, that the number of troops then 
proposed was absolutely necessary to support his majesty’s 
government, and would be necessary as long as the nation 
enjoyed the happiness of having the present illustrious family 
on the throne. The futility, the self-contradiction, and ridi- 
culous absurdity of these suggestions were properly exposed : 
nevertheless, the army was voted without any reduction. 
Sir Wilfred Lawson having made a motion for an address 
to the king, to know what satisfaction had been made by 
Spain for the depredations committed on the British mer- 
chants, it was after a ■violent debate approved, and the 
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address presented. The king in answer to this remonstrance 
gave them to understand, that the meeting of the commis- 
sioners of the two crowns had been so long delayed by 
unforeseen accidents, that the conferences were not opened 
till the latter end of the preceding February: and that, as 
the courts of London and Madrid had agreed that the term 
of three years stipulated for finishing the commission should 
be computed from their first meeting, a perfect account of 
their proceedings could not as yet be laid before the House 
of Commons. A bill had been long depending for granting 
encouragement to the sugar colonies in the West Indies; 
but, as it was founded upon a prohibition that would have put 
a stop to all commerce between the French islands and the 
British settlements in North America, it met with a very 
warm opposition from those who had the prosperity of those 
northern colonies at heart. But the bill, being patronized and 
supported by the court interest, surmounted all objections ; 
and afterwards passed into a law. While the Commons 
deliberated upon the supply, Sir Eobert Walpole moved, 
that five hundred thousand pounds should be issued .out of 
the sinking fund for the service of the ensuing year. Sir 
William W'yndham, Mr. Pulteney, and Sir John Barnard, 
expatiated upon the iniquity of pillaging a sacred deposit, 
solemnly appropriated to the discharge of the national debt. 
They might have demonstrated the egregious folly of a 
measure, by which the public, for a little temporary ease, 
lost the advantage of the accumulating interest which would 
have arisen from the sinking fund if properly managed and 
reserved. All objections vanished before the powers of 
ministerial influence, which nothing now could check but 
the immediate danger of popular commotion. Such hazard- 
ous interposition actually defeated a scheme which had been 
adopted by the minister, and even before its appearance 
alarmed all the trading part of the nation. 

The House having resolved itself into a committee, to 
deliberate upon the most proper methods for the -rh* excise 
better security and improvement of the duties and scheme 
revenues charged upon tobacco and wines, all the 
papers relating to these duties were submitted to the 
perusal of the members : the commissioners of the cus- ^ *' 

toms and excise were ordered to attend the House, the avenues 
of which were crowded with multitudes of people ; and the 
members in the opposition waited impatiently for a proposal 
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in wliicli they thought the liberties of their country so deeply 
interested. In a word, there had been a call of the House 
on the preceding day. The session was frequent and full : 
and both sides appeared ready and eager for the contest 
when Sir Eobert Walpole broached his design. He took 
notice of the arts which had been used to prejudice the 
people against his plan before it was known. He afiSrmed 
that the clamours occasioned by these prejudices had ori- 
ginally risen from smugglers and fraudulent dealers, who had 
enriched themselves by cheating the public ; and that these 
had been strenuously assisted and supported by another set 
of men, fond of every opportunity to stir up the people of 
Great Britain to mutiny and sedition. He expatiated on 
the frauds that were committed in that branch of the revenue 
arising from the duties on tobacco ; upon the hardships to 
which the American planters were subjected by the heavy 
duties payable on importation, as well as by the ill usage 
they had met with from their factors and correspondents in 
England, who, from being their servants, were now become 
their masters ; upon the injury done to the fair trader ; and 
the loss sustained by the public with respect to the revenue. 
He asserted that the scheme he was about to propose would 
remove all these inconveniences, prevent numberless frauds, 
perjuries, and false entries, and add two or three hundred 
thousand pounds per annum to the public revenue. He 
entered into a long detail of frauds practised by the knavish 
dealers in those commodities ; he recited the several acts of 
Parliament that related to the duties on wine and tobacco ; 
he declared he had no intention to promote a general excise ; 
he endeavoured to obviate some objections that might be 
made to his plan, the nature of which he at length explained. 
He proposed to join the laws of excise to those of the cus- 
toms : that the further subsidy of three farthings per pound 
charged upon imported tobacco should be still levied at the 
custom-house, and payable to his majesty’s civil-hst as here- 
tofore : that then the tobacco should be lodged in warehouses, 
to be appointed for that purpose by the commissioners of 
the excise : that the keeper of each warehouse, appointed 
likewise by the commissioners, should have one lock and 
key, and the merchant-importer have • another : and that 
the tobacco should be thus secured until the merchant should 
find vent for it, either by exportation or home consumption : 
that the part designed for exportation should' be weighed 
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at the custom-house, discharged of the three farthings per 
pound which had been paid at its first importation, and then 
exported without further trouble.: that the portion destined 
for home consumption should, in presence of the warehouse- 
keeper, be delivered to the purchaser, upon his paying the 
inland duty of fourpenee per pound weight to the proper 
officer appointed to receive it; by which means the mer- 
chant would be eased of the inconvenience of paying the 
duty upon importation, or of granting bonds and finding 
sureties for the payment, before he had found a market for 
the commodity ; that all penalties and forfeitures, so far as 
they formerly belonged to the crown, should for the future 
be applied to the use of the public : that appeals in this, as 
well as in all other cases relating to the excise, should be 
heard and determined by two or three of the judges, to be 
named by his majesty ; and in the country by the judge of 
assize upon the next circuit, who should hear and determine 
such appeals in the most summary manner, without the 
formality of proceedings in courts of law or equity. 

Such was the substance of the famous excise scheme, in 
favour of which Sir Eobert Walpole moved, that opposition 
the duties and subsidies on tobacco should from and to the 
after the twenty-fourth day of June cease and deter- 
mine. The debate which ensued was managed and main- 
tained by .all the able speakers on both sides of the question. 
Sir Eobert Walpole was answered by Mr. Perry^ member 
for the city of London. Sir Paul Methuen joined in the 
opposition. Sir John Barnard, another representative of 
London, distinguished himself in the same cause. He was 
supported by Mr. Pulteney, Sir William Wyndham, and other 
patriots. The scheme was espoused by Sir Philip Yorke, 
appointed lord chief justice of the king’s bench, and en- 
nobled in the course of the ensuing year. Sir Joseph Jekyll 
approved of the project, which was likewise strenuously 
defended by Lord Hervey, Sir Thomas Eobinson, Sir William 
Yonge, Mr. Pelham, and Mr. Winnington, which last excelled 
all his contemporaries of the ministry in talents and address. 
Those who argued against the scheme accused the minister 
of having misrepresented the’ frauds, and made false calcula-^ 
tions. With respect to the supposed hardships under which 
the planters were said to labour, they affirmed that no 
planter had ever dreamed of complaining, until instigated 
by letters and applications from London : that this scheme, 
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far from relieving tlie planters, would expose the factors to 
such grievous oppression, that they would not he ahle to con- 
tinue -the trade, consequently the planters would he entirely 
ruined; and, after all, it would not prevent those frauds 
against which it was said to be provided : that from the 
examination of the commissioners of the customs, it appeared 
that those frauds did not exceed forty thousand pounds per 
annum, and might in a great measure he abolished, by a due 
execution of the laws in being; consequently this scheme 
was unnecessary, would be ineffectual in augmenting the 
revenue, destructive to trade, and dangerous to the liberties 
of the subject, as it tended to promote a general excise, 
which was in all countries considered as a grievous oppres- 
sion. They suggested that it would produce an additional 
swarm of excise-officers and warehouse-keepers, appointed 
and paid by the treasury, so as to multiply the dependents 
on the crown, and enable it still further to influence the 
freedom of elections : that the traders would become slaves 
to excisemen and warehouse-keepers, as they would be 
debarred all access to their commodities, except at certain 
hours, when attended by those officers : that the merchant, 
for every qxaantity of tobacco he could sell, would be obliged 
to make a journey, or send a messenger,, to the office for a 
permit, which could not be obtained without trouble, expense, 
and delay : and that, should a law be enacted in consequence 
of this motion, it would in all probability be some time or 
other used as a precedent for introducing excise laws into 
every branch of the revenue ; in which case the Hberty of 
G-reat Britain would he no more. In the course of this 
debate. Sir Robert Walpole took notice of the multitudes 
which had beset all the approaches to the House. He said it 
would be an easy task for a designing seditious person to 
raise a tumult and disorder among them: that gentlemen 
might give them what name they should think fit, and affirm 
they were come as humble suppliants ; but he knew whom 
the law called sturdy beggars : and those who brought them 
to that place could not be certain but that they might behave 
in the same manner. This insinuation was resented by Sir 
John Barnard,- who observed that merchants of character 
had a right to come down to the court of requests, and lobby 
of the House of Commons, in order to solicit their friends and 
acquaintance against any scheme or project which they might 
.think prejudicial to their commerce : that when he came into 
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the Hotise, he saw none but such as deserved the appellation 
of sturdy beggars as little as the honourable gentleman 
himself, or any gentleman whatever. After a warm 
dispute the motion was carried by a majority of sixty- 
one voices. Several resolutions were founded on the pro- 
posal : and to these the House agreed, though not without 
another violent contest. The resolutions produced a bill, 
against which petitions were preferred by the lord mayor, 
aldermen, and common council of London, the city of 
Coventry, and Nottingham. A motion was made that 
counsel should be heard for the city of London ; but it was 
rejected by the majority, and the petitions were ordered to 
lie upon the table. Had the minister encountered no oppo- 
sition but that which appeared within doors, his project 
would have certainly been carried into execution : but the 
whole nation was alarmed, and clamoured loudly against 
the excise bill. The populace still crowded around West- 
minster-hall, blocking up all the avenues to the House of 
Commons. They even insulted the persons of those mem- 
bers who had voted for the ministry on this occasion ; and 
Sir Eobert Walpole began to be in fear of his life. He, 
therefore, thought proper to drop the design, by moving 
that the second reading of the bill might be postponed till 
the twelfth day of June. Then, complaint being made of 
the insolence of the populace, who had maltreated several 
members, divers resolutions were taken against those tumul- 
tuous crowds, and their abettors ; these resolves were com- 
municated to the lord mayor of London, the sheriff of 
Middlesex, and the high-bailiff of Westminster. Some indi- 
viduals were apprehended in the court of requests, as having 
fotnented the disturbances ; but they were soon released. 
The miscarriage of the bill was celebrated with public 
rejoicings in London and Westminster; and the minister 
was burned in effigy by the populace. After the miscar- 
riage of the excise scheme,, the House unanimously resolved 
to inquire into the frauds and abuses in the customs ; and a 
committee of twenty-one persons was chosen by ballot for 
this purpose. 

The subsequent debates of this session were occasioned 
by a bill to prevent the infamous practice of stock- bui for a 
jobbing, which with great difficulty made its way 
to the House of Lords, who proposed some amend- 
ments, in consequence of which it was laid aside ; and suc- 
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ceeded by another bill establishing a lottery, to raise five 
hundred thousand pounds for the relief of those who had 
suffered by the charitable corporation. After having under- 
gone some alterations, it passed through both Houses, and 
obtained the royal assent. The king, by a- message to Par- 
liament, had signified his intention to give the princess 
royal in marriage to the Prince of Orange, promising him- 
self their concurrence and assistance, that he might be 
enabled to bestow such a portion with his eldest daughter 
as should be suitable to the occasion. The Commons imme- 
diately resolved, that out of the moneys arising from the 
sale of lands in the island of St. Christopher’s, his majesty 
should be empowered to apply fourscore thousand pounds, as 
a marriage dower for his daughter ; and ' a clause for this 
purpose was inserted in the bill, for enabling his majesty to 
apply five hundred thousand pounds out of the sinking fund 
for the service of the current year. 

The opposition in the House of Lords was still more 
Debates in animated, though ineffectual. The debates chiefly 
turned upon the pension bill, the number of land- 
conceining forces, and a motion made by Lord Bathurst for 
ofX*Me' 8,n account of the produce of the forfeited estates 
directors of wHch had belonged to the directors of the South- 
seaCom-' Sea Company. The trustees for these estates had 
F^y- charged themselves with a great sum of money, 
and the lords in the opposition thought they had a right 
to know how it had been ■ disposed. The ministry had 
reasons to stifle this inquiry ; and therefore opposed it with 
all their vigour. Nevertheless, the motion was carried, 
after a warm dispute, and the directors of the South-Sea 
Company were ordered to lay the accounts before the 
House. Prom this it appeared that the large sums of 
money arising from the forfeited estates had been dis- 
tributed among the < proprietors by way of dividend, even 
before recourse was had to Parliament for directions in 
what manner that produce should be applied : Lord Bath- 
urst therefore moved for a resolution of the House, that 
the disposal of this money by way of dividend, without any 
order or direction of a general court for that purpose, was 
a violation of the act of Parliament made for the disposal 
thereof, and a manifest injustice done to the proprietors 
of that stock. The Duke of Newcastle, in order to gain 
time, moved, that as the account was confused, and almost 
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unintelligible, tbe present directors of the company might 
be ordered to lay before the House a further and more 
distinct account of the manner in which the money had. 
been disposed. A violent contest ensued, in the course of 
which the House divided, and of fifty-seven peers who 
voted for the delay, forty-six were such as enjoyed pre- 
ferment in the church, commissions in the army, or civil 
employments under the government. At length Lord 
Bathurst waived his motion for that time : then &e House 
ordered that the present and former directors of the South- 
Sea Company, together with the late inspectors of their 
accounts, should attend and be examined. They were ac- 
cordingly interrogated, and gave so little satisfaction, that 
Lord Bathurst moved for a co.mmittee of inquiry ; but the 
question, being put, was carried in the negative : yet a very 
strong protest was entered by the lords in the opposition. 
The next subject of altercation was the bill for misapplying 
part of the produce of the sinking fund. It was attacked 
with all the force of argument, wit, and declamation, by the 
Earl of Strafford, Lords Bathurst and Carteret, and par- 
ticularly by the Earl of Chesterfield, who had by this time 
resigned his staff of lord-steward of the household, and 
renounced all connexion with the ministry. Lord Bathurst 
moved for a resolution, importing that in the opinion of 
the House, the sinking fund ought for the future to be 
applied, in time of peace and public tranquillity, to the 
redemption of those taxes which were most prejudicial to 
the trade, most burdensome on the manufactures, and most 
oppressive on the poor of the nation. This motion was 
overruled, and the bill adopted by the majority. On the 
eleventh day of June, the king gave the royal assent to the 
bills that were prepared, and closed the session with a 
speech, in which he took notice of the wicked endeavours 
that had been lately used to inflame the minds of the people, 
by the most unjust misrepresentations. 

Europe was now involved in fresh troubles by a vacancy 
on the throne of Poland. Augustus died at War- uouUe 
saw in the end of January, and the neighbouring f 
powers were immediately in commotion. The Poland. 
Elector of Saxony, son to the late king, and Stanislaus, 
.whose daughter was married to the French monarch, de- 
clared themselves candidates for the Polish throne. The 
emperor, the czarina, ahd. the King of Prussia,, espoused 
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the interest of the Saxons ; the King of France supported 
the pretensions of his father-in-law. The foreign ministers 
at Warsaw forthwith began to form intrigues among the 
electors: the Marquis de Monti, ambassador from France, 
exerted himself so successfully that he soon gained over 
the primate, and a majority of the Catholic dietines, to the 
interests of Stanislaus ; while the imperial and Russian 
troops hovered on the frontiers of Poland. The French 
king no sooner understood that a body of the emperor’s 
forces was encamped at Silesia, than he ordered the Duke 
of Berwick to assemble an army on the Rhine, and take 
measures for entering Germany, in case the imperialists 
should march into Poland. A French fleet set sail for 
Dantzic, while Stanislaus travelled through Germany in 
disguise to Poland, and concealed himself in the house of 
the French ambassador at Warsaw. As the day of election 
approached, the imperial, Russian, and Prussian ministers 
delivered in their several declarations, by way of protest 
against the contingent election of Stanislaus, as a person 
proscribed, disqualified, depending upon a foreign power, 
and connected with the Turks and other infidels. The 
Russian General Lasci entered Poland at the head of fifty 
thousand men : the diet of the election was opened with 
the usual ceremony on the twenty-fifth day of August. 
Prince Viesazowski, chief of the Saxon interest, retired to 
the' other side of the Vistula with three thousand men, 
including some of the nobiliiy who adhered to that party. 
Nevertheless, the primate proceeded to the election : Stanis- 
laus was tmanimously chosen king; and appeared in the 
electoral field, where he was received with loud acclama- 
tions. The opposite party soon increased to ten thousand 
men ; protested against the election, and joined the Russian 
army, which advanced by speedy marches. King Stanis- 
laus, finding himself unable to cope with such adversaries, 
retired 'with the primate and French ambassador to Dantzic, 
leaving the Palatine of Kiow at Warsaw. This general 
attacked the Saxon palace, which was surrendered upon 
terms : then the soldiers and inhabitants plundered the 
houses belonging to the grandees who had declared for 
Augustus, as well as the hotel of the Russian minister. 
In the mean time, the Poles, who had joined the Musco- 
vites, finding it impracticable to pass the Vistula before the 
expiration of the time fixed for the session of the diet,. 
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erected a kelo at Cracow, where the Elector of Saxony was 
chosen, and proclaimed by the Bishop of Cracow, King of 
Poland, Tinder the name of Augustus III., on the sixth day 
of October. They afterwards passed the river, and the 
Palatine of Kiow retiring towards Cracow, they took posses- 
sion of Warsaw, where in their turn they plrmdered the 
palaces and hohses belonging to the opposite party. 

During these transactions, the French king concluded 
a treaty with Spain and Sardinia, by which those The Kings 
powers agreed to declare war against the emperor. 
Manifestos were published reciprocally by all the Sardinia 
contracting powers. The Duke of Berwick passed em™** 
the Ehine in October, and undertook the siege of pe™r. 
fort Kehl, which in a few days was surrendered on capitu- 
lation ; then he repassed the river and returned to Ver- 
sailles. The King of Sardinia, having declared war against 
the emperor, joined a body of French forces commanded 
by Mareschal de Villars, and drove the imperialists out of 
the Milanese. His imperial majesty, dreading the effects 
of such a powerful confederacy against him, offered to 
compromise all differences with the crown of Spain, under 
the mediation of the King of Great Britain ; and Mr. Keen, 
the British minister at Madrid, proposed an accommodation. 
Philip expressed his acknowledgments to the Bang of 
England, declaring, however, that the emperor’s advances 
were too late; and that his own resolutions were already 
taken. Nevertheless, he sent orders to the Count de Montijo, 
his ambassador at London, to communicate to his Britannic 
majesty the motives which had induced him to take these 
resolutions. In the mean time he detached a powerful 
armament to Italy, where they invested the imperial fortress 
of Aula, the garrison of which was obliged to surrender 
thenoselves prisoners of war. The republic of Venice de- 
clared she would take no share in the disputes of Italy; 
the States-General signed a neutrality with the French 
king for the Austrian Netherlands, without consulting the 
emperor or the King of Great Britain ; and the English 
councils seemed to be altogether pacific. 

In November the Prince of Orange arrived at Greenwich, 
in order to espouse the princess royal : but the The Prince 
marriage was postponed on account of his being 
taken ill ; and he repaired to Bath, in Somerset- England, 
shire, to drink the waters for the recovery of his strength^ 
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Henrietta, the young Dncliess of Marlborongh, dying about, 
tbis time, tbe title devolved to ber sister’s son, tbe Earl of 
Sunderland. Lord King resigning bis office of cbancellor, 
it was conferred upon Mr. Talbot, sobcitor-general, together 
with tbe title of baron ; a promotion that reflected honour 
upon those by whom it was advised. He possessed the 
spirit of a Roman senator, the elegance of an Atticus, and 
the integrity of a Cato. At the meeting of the Parliament 
in January, the king told them, in his speech, that though 
be was no way engaged in the war which bad begun to 
rage in Europe, except by the good offices he had employed 
among tbe contending powers, he could not sit regardless of 
the present events, or be unconcerned for the consequences 
of a war undertaken and supported by such a powerful alli- 
ance. He said, be had thought proper to take time to examine 
tbe facts alleged on both sides, and to wait tbe result of tbe 
councils of those powers that were more immediately inter- 
ested in the consequences of tbe rupture. He declared he 
would concert with his allies, more particularly with the 
States-G-eneral of the United Provinces, such measures as 
should be thought most advisable for their common safely, and, 
for restoring the peace of Europe. In the mean time, he ex- 
pressed his hope that they would make such provision as 
should secure his kingdom, rights, and possessions from all 
dangers and insults, and maintain the respect due to the Brit- 
ish nation. He said, that whatever part it might in the end be 
most reasonable for him to act, it would in all views be neces- 
sary, when all Europe was preparing for arms, to put his king- 
doms in a posture of defence. The motion for an address of 
thanks produced, as usual, a debate in both Houses, which, it 
must be owned, appears to have proceeded from a spirit of 
cavilling, rather than from any reasonable cause of objection. 

The House of Commons resolved to address his majesty 
^tercation for a copy of the ■ treaty of Vienna. Sir John 
Hereof Rushout moved for another, desiring that the let- 
Commons. ters and instructions, relating to the execution of 
the treaty of Seville should be submitted to the inspection 
of the Commons; but after a bard struggle, it was over-, 
ruled. The next motion was made by Mr. Sandys, a gentle- 
man who had for some time appeared strenuous in the 
opposition, and wrangled with great perseverance. He 
proposed that the House should examine the instructions 
which had been given to the British minister in Poland 
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some years before tbe death of King Augustus, that they 
might be the better able to judge of the causes which pro- 
duced this new rupture among the powers of Europe. The 
motion being opposed by all the court members, a contest 
ensued, in the course of which Mr. Pulteney compared the 
ministry to an empiric, and the constitution of England to 
his patient. This pretender in physic (said he), being con- 
sulted, tells the distempered person, there were but two or 
three ways of treating his disease': and he was afraid that 
none of them would succeed. A vomit might throw him 
into convulsions that would occasion immediate death; a 
purge might bring on a diarrhoea that would carry him off 
in a short time ; and he had been already bled so much, and 
so often, that he could bear it no longer. The unfortunate 
patient^ shocked at this declaration, replies, “ Sir, you have 
always pretended to be a regular doctor, but now I find 
you are an arrant quack. I had an excellent constitution 
when I first fell into your hands, but you have quite de- 
stroyed it : and now I have no other chance for saving my 
life, but by calling for the help of some regular physician.” 
In the debate, the members on both sides seemed to wander 
from the question, and indulged themselves with ludicrous 
personalities. Mr. H. Walpole took occasion to say, that the 
opposition treated the ministry as he himself was treated 
by some of his acquaintance with respect to his dress. If 
I am in plain clothes (said he), then they call me a slovenly, 
dirty fellow ; and if by chance I wear a laced suit, they cry. 
What, shall such an awkward fellow wear fine clothes?” 
He continued to sport in this kind of idle buffoonery. He 
compared the present administration to a ship at sea. As 
long as the wind was fair, and proper for carrying us to 
our destined port, the word was “ Steady, steady ! ” but 
when the wind began to shift and change, the word was 
necessarily altered to “Thi^, thus, and no nearer-” The 
motion was overpowered by the majority ; and this was the 
fate of several other proposals made by the members in the 
opposition. Sir John Barnard presented a petition from 
the druggists, and other dealers in tea, complaining of the 
insists and oppression to which they were subjected by the 
excise laws, and imploring relief. Sir John and Mr. Perry, 
another of ihe cily members, explained the grievous hardships 
which those traders sustained, and moved that the petition 
might be referred to the consideration of the whole House. ^ 
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They were opposed by Mr. Wilmington, Sir W. Yonge, and 
other partisans of the ministry ; and these skirmishes brought 
on a general engagement of the two parties, in which every 
weapon of satire, argument, reason, and truth, was wielded 
against that odious, arbitrary, and oppressive method pf 
collecting the public revenue. Nevertheless the motion in 
favour of the sufferers was rejected. 

When the Commons deliberated upon the supply, Mr. 
Debate Andrews, deputy-paymaster of the army, moved for 
addition of eighteen hundred men to the number 
a^Mte” of land-forces which had been continued since the 
anifwd Preceding year. The members in the opposition 
viBcomt disputed this small augmentation with too much 
eagerness. It must be acknowledged, they 
res^ctive Were by this time irritated into such personal ani- 
legimenta. against the minister, that they resolved to 

oppose all his measures, whether they might or might not 
be necessary for the safety and advantage of the kingdom. 
Nor indeed were they altogether blameable for acting on 
this maxim, if their sole aim was to remove from the con- 
fidence and coimeils of their sovereign a man whose conduct 
they thought prejudicial to the interests and liberties of their 
country. They could not, however, prevent the augmentation 
proposed ; but they resolved, if they could not wholly stop 
the career of the ministry, to throw in such a number of 
rubs as should at least retard their progress. The Duke of 
Bolton and Lord Oobham had been deprived of the regi- 
ments they commanded, because they refused to concur in 
every project of the administration. It was in consequence 
of their dismission, that Lord Morpeth moved for a bill to 
prevent any commission-ofScer, not above the rank of a 
colonel, from being removed, unless by a court-martial, or 
by address of either House of Parliament. Such an attack on 
the prerggative might have succeeded in the latter part of 
the reign of the first Charles ; but at this juncture could not 
fail to miscarry ; yet it was sustained with great vigour and 
address. When the proposal was set aside by the majority, 
Mr. Sandys moved for an address to the king, desiring 
to know who advised his majesty to remove the Duke of 
Bolton and Lord Cobham from their respective regiments. 
He was seconded by Mr. Pulteney and Sir William Wynd- 
ham : but the ministry, foreseeing another tedious dispute, 
called for the question, and the motion was carried in the- 
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negative. The next source of contention was a bill for 
securing the freedom of Parliament, by limiting the number 
of officers in the House of Commons. It was read a first 
and second time ; but, when a motion was made for its being 
committed, it met with a powerful opposition, and produced 
a warm debate that issued in a question, which, like the 
former, passed in the negative. A clergyman having insi- 
nuated in conversation that Sir William Milner, baronet, 
member ffor York, received a pension from the ministry, the 
House took cognizance of this report; the clergyman ac- 
knowledged at the bar that he might have dropped such a 
hint from hearsay. The accused member protested, upon his 
honour, that he never did, nor ever would, receive place, 
pension, gratuity, or reward from the court, either directly 
or indirectly, for voting in Parliament, or upon any other 
account whatever. The accusation was voted false and scan- 


dalous, and the accuser taken into custody; but in a few 
days he was discharged upon his humble petition, and his 
begging pardon of the member whom he had calumniated. 
The duty on salt was prolonged for eight years ; and a bill 
passed against stock-jobbing. 

But the subject which of all others employed the elo- 
quence and abilities on both sides to the most vigor- Motion for 
ous exertion, was a motion made by Mr. Bromley, ^®the 
who proposed that a bill should be brought in for aot* ' 
repealing the septennial act, and for the more frequent 
meeting and calling of Parliaments. The arguments for 
and against septennial Parliaments have already been stated. 
The ministry now insisted upon the increase of Papists and 
Jacobites, which rendered it dangerous to weaken the hands 
of the government : they challenged the opposition to pro- 
duce one instance in which the least encroachment had been 


made on the liberties of the people since the septennial act 
took place; and they defied the most ingenious malice to 
prove that his present majesty had ever endeavoured to 
extend any branch of the prerogative beyond its legal 
bounds. Sir John Hinde Cotton affirmed, that in many 
parts of England the Papists had already begun to use all 
their influence in favour of those Candidates who were' 


recommended by the ministers as members in the ensuing 
Parliament. With respect to his majesty’s conduct, he said 
he would not answer one word; but as to the grievances' 
introduced since the law was enacted for septennial Par- 
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liaments, he thought himself more at liberty to declare his 
sentiments. He asserted, that the septennial law itself was 
an encroachment on the rights of the people ; a law passed 
by a Parhament that made itself septennial. • He observed, 
that the laws of treason with regard to trials were altered 
since that period : that in former times a man was tried by a 
jury of his neighbours, within the county where the crimes 
alleged against him were said to be committed ; but by an 
act of a septennial Parliament he might be removed and 
tried in any place where the crown, or rather the ministry, 
could find a jury proper for their purpose ; where the pri- 
soner could not bring any witnesses in his justification, 
without an expense which, perhaps, his circumstances would 
not bear. He asked, if the riot act was not an encroachment 
on the rights of the people ? An act by which a little dirty 
justice of the peace, the meanest and vilest tool a minister 
can use, who, perhaps, subsists by his being in the commis- 
sion, and may be deprived of that subsistence at the pleasure 
of his patron, had it in his power to put twenty or thirty of 
the best subjects in England to immediate death, without any 
trial or form but that of reading a proclamation. “Was 
not the fatal South-Sea scheme (said he) established by the 
act of a septennial Parliament ? And can any man ask, 
whether that law was attended with any inconvenience ? To 
the glorious catalogue I might have added the late excise 
bill, if it had passed into a law ; but, thank Heaven, the 
septennial Parliament was near expiring before that famous 
measure was introduced.” 

Sir William Wyndham concluded an excellent speech, that 
Condnaon him the unrivalled orator, the uncorrupted 

©fare- Briton, and the unshaken patriot, in words to this 
effect: “Let us suppose a man abandoned to all 
tySirw. notions of virtue and honour, of no great family, 
Wyndham. ^ mean fortune, raised to be chief minister 

of state by the concurrence of many whimsical events; 
afraid, or unwilling, to trust any but creatures of his own. 
making ; lost to all sense of shame and reputation ; ignorant 
of his country’s true interest ; pursuing no aim but that of 
aggrandizing himself’' and his favourites ; in foreign affairs 
trusting none but those who, from the nature of their educa- 
tion, cannot possibly be qualified for the service of their 
country, or give weight and credit to their negotiations. 
Let us suppose the true interest of the nation, by such. 
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means, neglected or misunderstood, her honour tarnished, 
her importance lost, her trade insulted, her merchants plun- 
dered, and her sailors murdered ; and all these circumstances 
overlooked, lest his administration should be endangered. 
Suppose him next possessed of immense wealth, the plunder 
of the nation, with a Parliament chiefly composed of mem- 
bers whose seats are purchased, and whose votes are bought 
at the expense of the public treasure. In such a Parlia- 
ment, suppose all attempts made to inquire into his conduct, 
or to relieve the nation from the distress which has been en- 
tailed upon it by his administration. Suppose him screened 
by a corrupt majority of his creatures, whom he retains in 
daily pay, or engages in his particular interest by distri- 
buting among them those posts and places which ought 
never to be bestowed upon any but for the good of the 
public. Let him plume himself upon his scandalous victory, 
because he has obtained a Parhament like a packed jury, 
ready to acquit him at all adventures. Let us suppose him 
domineering with insolence over all the men of ancient 
families, over all the men of sense, figure, or fortune, in 
the nation; as he has no virtue of his own, ridiculing it 
in others, and endeavouring to destroy or corrupt it in 
all. With such a minister, and such a Parliament, let us 
suppose a case which I hope will never happen : a prince 
upon the throne, uninformed, ignorant, and unacquainted 
with the inclinations and true interest of his people, weak, 
capricious, transported with unbounded ambition, and pos- 
sessed with insatiable avarice. I hope such a case will 
never occur ; but as it possibly may,, could any greater 
curse happen to a nation, than such a prince on the throne, 
advised, and solely advised, by such a minister, and that 
minister supported by such a Parliament ? The nature of 
mankind cannot be altered by human laws; the existence 
of such a prince or such a minister we cannot prevent by 
act of Parliament ; but the existence of such a Parliament 
I think we may prevent ; as it is much more likely to exist, 
and may da more mischief, while the septennial law remains 
in force, than if it were repealed ; therefore, I am heartily 
for its being repealed.” Notwithstanding the most warm, 
the most nervous, the most pathetic remonstrances in favour 
of the motion, the question was put, and it was suppressed 
by mere dint of number. • . 

The triumph of the ministry was still more complete in 
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the success of a message delivered from the crown in the 
1734 . latter end of the session, when a great many members 
fromCie of other party had retired to their respective 
king for habitations in the country. Sir Robert Walpole 
delivered this commission to the House, import- 
fothe'iXr- majesty might be enabled to augment 

Taistie- his forces, if occasion should require such an aug- 
tw^Par!* mentation, between the dissolution of this Parlia- 
iiaments. ment aud the election of another. Such an im- 


portant point, that was said to strike 'at the foundation 
of our liberties, was not tamely yielded; but, on the con- 
trary, contested with imcommon ardour. The motion for 
taking the message into consideration was carried in the 
affirmative ; and an address presented to the king, signifying 
their compliance with his desire. In consequence of a sub- 
sequent message they prepared and passed a bill, enabling 
his majesiy to settle an annuity of five thousand pounds 
for life on the princess royal, as a mark of his paternal 
favour and affection. 


The opposition in the House of Peers kept pace with that 
Opposition House of Commons, and was supported with 

in the equal abilities, under the auspices of the Lords 
p^!°^ Bathurst and Carteret, the Earls of Chesterfield 
Parliament and Abingdon. The Duke of Marlborough made 
dissolved. motion for a bill to regulate the army, equivalent 
to that which had been rejected in the Lower House ; and 
it met with the same fate after a warm dispute. Then 
Lord Carteret moved for an address to the king, that he 
would be graciously pleased to acquaint the House who 
advised his majesty to remove the Duke of Bolton and 
Lord Viscount Cobham from their respective regiments ; 
and what crimes were laid to their charge. This proposal 
was likewise rejected, at the end of a debate in which the 
Duke of Argyle observed, that two lords had been removed, 
but only one soldier lost his commission. Such a great 
majority of the Scottish representatives had always voted 
for the ministry, since the accession of the late king, and 
so many of these enjoyed places and preferments in the 
gift of the crown, that several attempts were made by the 
lords in the opposition to prevent for the future the minis- 
terial influence from extending itself to the elections of 
North Britain. Accordingly two motions for this purpose 
were made by the Earl of Marchmont and the Duke of 
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Bedford; and sustained by the Earls of Chesterfield, Win- 
chelsea, and Stair, Lords Willoughby de Broke, Bathurst, 
and Carteret. They were opposed by the Dukes of New- 
castle and Argyle, the Earl of Cholmondeley, Earl Paulet, 
Lord Hervey, now called up by writ to the House of Peers, 
and Lord Talbot. The question being put on both, they 
were of courfee defeated ; and the Earl of Stair was deprived 
of his regiment of. dragoons, after having performed the 
most Bi g na.1 services to the royal family, and exhausted his 
fortune in supporting the interest and dignity of the crown. 
Strenuous protests were entered against the decision of the 
majority concerning the king’s message, demanding a power 
to augment his forces during the recess of Parliament ; as 
also against a bill for enabling his majesty to apply the sum 
of one million two hundred thousand pounds out of the 
sinking-fund for the service of the current year. The busi- 
ness of the session being despatched, the king repaired to 
the House of Lords on the sixteenth day of April, and 
having passed all the bills that were ready for the royal 
assent, took leave of this Parliament, with the warmest 
acknowledgment of their zeal, duty, and affection. It was 
at first prorogued, then dissolved, and another convoked by 
the same proclamation. On the fourteenth day of March, 
the nuptials of the Prince of Orange and the princess royal 
were solemnized with great magnificence; and this match 
was attended with addresses of congratulation to his majesty 
from different parts of the kingdom. 

The powers at war upon the continent acted with sur- 
prising vigour. The Russian and Saxon army in- oautzic 
vested the city of Dantzic, in hopes of securing the 
person of King Stanislaus. The town was strong, Kussun?. 
the garrison numerous, and, animated by the examples of 
the French and Poles, made a very obstinate defence. For 
some time they were supplied by sea with recruits, arms, 
and ammunition. On the eleventh day of May a reinforce- 
ment of fifteen hundred men was landed from two French 
ships of war and some transports under fort Wechselmmwle, 
which was so much in want of provisions that they were not 
admitted; they therefore re-embarked, and sailed back to 
Copenhagen. But afterwards a larger number was landed 
in the same place, and attacked the Russian intrenchments, 
in order to force their way into the city. They were re- 
pulsed in this attempt, but retired in good order. At length 
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the Russian fleet arrived, under tte command of Admiral 
Gordon ; and now the siege was carried on with great fury. 
Fort Wechselmunde was surrendered; the French troops 
capitulated, and were embarked in the Russian ships, to be 
conveyed to some port in the Baltic. Stanislaus escaped in 
the disguise of a peasant to Marienwarder in the Prussian 
territories. The city of Dantzic submitted to the dominion 
of Augustus III., Kmg of Poland, and was obliged to defray 
the expense of the war to the Russian general. Count d© 
Munich, who had assumed the command after the siege was 
begun. The Polish lords at Dantzic signed an act of sub- 
mission to King Augustus, who, on the tenth day of July, 
arrived at the convent of Oliva. There a council was held 
in his presence. The recusant noblemen took the oath 
which he proposed. Then a general amnesty was pro- 
claimed ; and the king set out on his return to Dresden. 

On the Rhine the French arms bore down all resistance. 
Philips- The Count de Belleisle besieged and took Traer- 
bach. The Duke of Berwick, at the head of sixty 
iwh. thousand men, invested Philipsburgh, while Prince 
Eugene was obliged to remain on the defensive 
session of in the strong camp at Heilbron, waiting for the 
Kapies. troops of the empire. On the twelfth day of June, 
the Duke of Berwick, in visting the trenches, was killed by 
a cannon-ball, and the command devolved upon the Marquis 
d’Asfeldt, who carried on the operations of the siege with 
equal vigour and capacity. Prince Eugene, being joined by 
the different reinforcements he expected, marched towards 
the French lines ; but found them so strong that he would 
not hazard an attack ; and such precautions taken, that with 
all his military talents he could not relieve the besieged. 
At length General Watgenau, the governor, capitulated, 
after having made a noble defence, and obtained the most 
honourable conditions. Prince Eugene- retired to Heidel- 
berg; and the campaign ended about the beginning of 
October. The imperial arms were not more successful in 
Italy. The Infant Don Carlos had received so many invita- 
tions from the Neapolitan nobility, that he resolved to 
take possession of that kingdom. He began his march 
in February, at the head of the Spanish forces ; published 
a manifesto, declaring he was sent by his father to relieve 
the kingdom of Naples from the oppression under which 
it groaned ; and entered the capital amidst the acclamations 
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of the people ; while the Count de Visconti, the Grerman 
viceroy, finding himself unable to cope with the invaders, 
thought proper to retire, after having thrown succours into 
Gaeta and Capua, When he arrived at Nocera, he began 
to assemble the militia, with intent to form a camp at Bar- 
letta. The Count de Montemar marched with a body of 
forces against this general, and obtained over him a com- 
plete victory at Bitonto in Apuglia, on the twenty-fifth of 
May, when the imperialists were entirely roxited, and a 
great number of principal officers taken prisoners. Don 
Carlos being proclaimed, and acknowledged King of Naples, 
created the Count de Montemar Duke of Bitonto ; reduced 
Gaeta, and all other parts of the kingdom which were gar- 
risoned with imperial troops; and resolved to subdue the 
island of Sicily. About twenty thousand troops, being 
destined for this expedition, were landed in the road of 
Solanto in August, under the command of the new Duke 
of Bitonto, who, being favoured by the natives, proceeded 
in his conquests with great rapidity. The people acknow- 
ledged Don Carlos as their sovereign, and took arms in 
support of his government ; so that the imperial troops were 
driven before them, and the Spaniards possessed the whole 
kingdom, except Messina, Syracuse, and Trepani, when the 
infant determined to visit the island in person. 

While Don Carlos was thus employed in the conquest of 
Naples and Sicily, the imperialists were hard pressed Battle of 
in Lombardy by the united forces of France and 
Piedmont, commanded by the King ot S.-rdinia and the old 
Mareschal Duke de Villars. In the month of January they 
undertook the siege of Tortona, which they reduced ; while 
the troops of the emperor began to pour in great numbers 
into the Mantuan. In the beginning of May, Count Merci, 
who commanded them, passed the Po in the face of the 
allies, notwithstanding all the skill of Villars, obliged him to 
retreat from the hanks of that river, and took the Castle of 
Colorno. the old French general, being taken ill, quitted 
the army, and retired to Turin, where in a little time he 
died; and the King of Sardinia retiring to the same place, 
the command of the alKed forces devolved upon the Mare- 
schal de Coigny. The confederates were posted at Sanguina, 
and ' the imperialists at Sorbola, when the Coimt de Merci 
made a motion to San Prospero, as if he intended either to 
attack the enemy, or take possession of Parma. The Mare- 
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schal de Ooigny forthwith made a disposition for an engage- 
ment ; and, on the twenty-ninth day of June, the imperial 
general, having passed the Parma, began the attack with 
great impetuosity. He charged in person at the head of his 
troops, and was killed soon after the battle began. Never- 
theless, the Prince of Wirtemberg assuming the command, 
both amiies fought with great obstinacy, from eleven in the 
forenoon till four in the afternoon, when the imperialists 
retired towards Monte Cirugalo, leaving five thousand men 
dead on the field of battle, and among these many officers of 
distinction. The loss of the allies was very considerable, and 
they reaped no solid fruits from their victory. 

The imperial forces retreated to Reggio, and from thence 
Theimpe- moved to the plains of Carpi, on the right of the 
S'e again’ Sccchia, where they received some reinforcements : 

General Count Konigsegg, arriving in the , 
An'^ediot Camp, took upon himself the command of the army. 
ooi^im<r His first step was to take post at Quingentolo, by 
thefoitisS which motion he secured Mirandola, that was 
thattm^ threatened with a siege. On the fifteenth of Fe- 
dom toeu- bruary he forded the river Secchia, and surprised 
quarters of Mareschal de Broglio, who escaped, 
army. in his shfrt, with great difficulty. The French re- 
tired with such precipitation, that they left all their .baggage 
behind, and above two thousand were taken prisoners. They 
posted themselves under GuastaUa, where, on the nineteenth 
day of the month, they were vigorously attacked by the 
imperialists, and a general engagement ensued. Konigsegg 
made several desperate efforts to break the French cavalry, 
upon which, however, he could make no impression. The 
infantry on both sides fought with uncommon ardour for six 
hours, and the field was covered with carnage. At length 
the imperial general retreated to Lazara, after having lost 
above five thousand men, incMding the Prince of Wirtem- 
berg, the Generals Valpareze and Colminero, with rnany 
other officers of distinction : nor was the damage* sustained 
by the French greatly inferior to that of the Germans, who 
repassed the Po, and took post on the banks of the Oglio. 
The allies crossed the same river, and the Marquis de Malle- 
bois was sent with a detachment to attack Mirandola ; but 
the imperialists, marching to the relief of the place, com- 
pelled him to abandon the enterprise : then he rejoined his 
army, which retired under the walls of Cremona, to wait 
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for succours from Don Carlos. So little respect did tlie 
French court pay to the British nation at this juncture, that 
in the month of November an edict was published at Paris, 
coromanding all the British subjects in France, who were not 
actually in employment, from the age of eighteen to fifty, 
to quit the kingdom in fifteen days, or enlist in some of tbe 
Irish regiments, on pain of being treated as vagabonds, and 
sent to the galleys. This edict was executed with the utmost 
rigour. The prisons of Paris were crowded with the subjects 
of Great Britain, who were surprised and cut off from all 
communication with their friends, and must have perished 
by cold and hunger, had not they been relieved by the active 
charity of the Jansenists. The Earl of Waldegrave, who 
then resided at Paris as ambassador from the King of Great 
Britain, made such vigorous remonstrances to the French 
ministry upon this unheard-of outrage against a nation with 
which they had been so long in alliance, that they thought 
proper to set the prisoners at liberty, and publish another 
edict, by which the meaning of the former was explained 
away. • 

"V^ile these transactions occurred on the continent, the 
King of Great Britain augmented his land-forces ; New Par- 
and warm contests were maintained through the 
whole united kingdom in electing representatives Britain, 
for ■ the new Parliament. But in all these struggles the 
ministerial power predominated ; and the new members ap- 
peared with the old complexion. The two Houses assembled 
on the fourteenth day of J anuary, and Mr. Onslow was re- 
elected speaker. The leaders 01 both parties in all debates 
were the self-same persons who had conducted those of the 
former Parliament ; and the same measures were pursued in 
the same manner. The king, in his speech at the opening of 
the session, gave them to understand, that he had concerted 
with the States-General of the united provinces such mea- 
sures as were thought most advisable for their common 
safety, and for restoring the peace of Europe : that they 
had considered on one side the pressing applications made 
b^jr the imperial court both in England and Holland for ob- 
taining succours against the powers at war with the House 
of Austria ; and, on the other side, the repeated professions 
made by the allies of their sincere disposition to put an end 
to the present troubles upon honourable and solid terms ; 
that he and the States-General had concurred in a resolution 
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to employ their joint and earnest instances to bring matters 
to a speedy and bappy accommodation : that tbeir good 
offices were at length accepted ; and in a short time a plan 
would be offered to the consideration of all parties engaged 
in the war, as a basis for a general negotiation for peace. 
He told them he had used the power vested in him by the 
last Parliament with great moderation ; and concluded a 
treaty with the crown of Denmark of great importance in 
the present conjuncture. He observed that whilst many of 
the principal powers of Europe were actually engaged in a 
war, G-reat Britain must be more or less affected with the 
consequences ; and as the best concerted measures are liable 
to uncertainty, the nation ought to be prepared against all 
events. He therefore expressed his hope, that his good sub- 
jects would not repine at the necessary means of procuring 
the blessings of peace and universal tranquillity, or of put- 
ting him in a condition to act that part which it might be 
necessary and incumbent upon him to take. The address 
of thanks produced a dispute as usual, which ended with an 
acquiescence in the motion. The House, in a grand com- 
mittee on the supply, resolved, that thirty thousand seamen 
should be employed for the service of the ensuing year ; and 
that the land forces should be augmented to the number of 
twenty-five thousand seven hundred and forty-four effective 
men. But these resolutions were not taken without dispute 
and division. The minister’s opponents not only reproduced 
all the reasons which had been formerly advanced against a 
standing army, but they opposed this augmentation with 
extraordinary ardour, as a huge stride towards the establish- 
ment of arbitrary power. They refuted those fears of ex- 
ternal broils on which the ministry pretended to ground the 
necessity of such an augmentation; and they exposed the 
weak conduct of the administration, in having contributed 
to destroy the balance of power, by assisting Spain against 
the emperor in Italy, so as to aggrandize the house of 
Bourbon. 

Sir William Wyndham moved, that the estimate of the 
Debate on navy for the ensuing year might be referred to a 
select committee. He expressed his surprise, that 
“ark. notwithstanding the vast sums which had been 
yearly raised, and the long continuance of the peace, the 
people had not been quite delivered of any one tax incurred 
in the preceding war. He said, he could not comprehend 
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how it was possible to hud pretences for exposing the nation 
to such exorbitant charges ; and he took notice of some un- 
conscionable articles in the account of the navy debt that lay 
upon the table. He was seconded by Mr. Sandys, and sup- 
ported by Sir Joseph Jekyll and Mr. Pulteney; but, after 
some debate, the motion was carried in the negative. When 
the new treaty with Denmark fell under consideration in a 
grand committee, Mr. H. Walpole moved, that the sum of 
fifty-six thousand two hundred and fifty pounds should be 
granted to his majesty as a subsidy to the Dane, pursuant to the 
said treaty, for the service of the ensuing year. The demand 
did not meet with immediate compliance. All the leaders 
in the opposition exclaimed against the subsidy as unneces- 
sary and unreasonable. They observed, that as the English 
had no particular interest of their own for inducing them to 
engage in the present war, but only the danger to which the 
balance of power might be exposed by that event ; and as all 
the powers of Europe were as much, if not more, interested 
than the English in the preservation of that balance, should 
it ever be really endangered, they would certainly engage 
in its defence without receiving any valuable consideration 
from Great Britain ; but should the English be always the 
first to take the alarm upon any rupture, and offer bribes 
and pensions to all the princes in Europe, the whole charge 
of preserving that balance would fall upon Great Britain : 
every state would expect a gratification from her, for doing 
that which it would otherwise be obliged to do for its owh 
preservation: even the Dutch migh;. at last refuse to assist 
in trimming this balance, unless Britain should submit to 
make the grand pensionary of Holland a pensionary of Eng- 
land, and take a number of their forces into English pay. 
The debate having had its free course, the question was put, 
and the motion approved by the majority. The ministry 
allowed a bill to be brought in for limiting the number of 
ofScers in the House of Commons ; but at the second read- 
ing it was rejected upon a division, after a learned debate, 
in which it appeared that the opposition had gained a valu- 
able auxiliary in the person of Lord Polwarth, son to the 
Earl of Marchmont, a nobleman of elegant parts, keen pene- 
tration, and uncommon vivacily, who spoke with all the 
fluency and fervour of elocution. 

The minority in the House of Lords were not less vigilant 
and resolute in detecting and opposing every measure which 
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they thought would redound to the prejudice of their coun- 
Petition most remarkable object that employed 

of some their attention during this session was a very 

wem^fto”" extraordinary petition, subscribed by the Dukes of 
the House Hamilton, Queensberry, and Montrose, the Earls of 
° Dimdonald, Marchmont, and Stair, representing that 

undue influence had been used for carrjdng on the election 
of the sixteen peers for Scotland, The Duke of Bedford, 
who delivered their petition to the House, proposed a day 
for taking it into consideration ; and to this they agreed. It 
was afterwards moved, that the consideration of it should be 
adjourned to a short day, before which the petitioners should 
be ordered to declare whether they intended to controvert 
the last election of all the sixteen peers, or the election of 
any, and which of them. This affair was of such an unpre- 
cedented nature, that the House seemed to be divided in 
opinion about the manner in which they ought to proceed. 
The partisans of the ministry would have wilhngly stifled 
the inquiry in the beginning ; but the petitioners were so 
strenuously supported in their claim to some notice, by the 
Earls of Chesterfield, Abingdon, and Strafford, the Lords 
Bathurst and Carteret, that they could not dismiss it at once 
with any regard to decorum. The order of the House, 
according to the motion explained above, being communicated 
by the lord chancellor to the petitioners, they waited on him 
with a declaration, importiug that they did not intend to 
controvert the election or return of the sixteen peers for 
Scotland ; but they thought it their duty to lay before their 
lordships the evidence of such facts and undue methods as 
appeared to them to be dangerous to the constitution ; and 
might in future elections equally affect the right of the 
present sixteen peers, as that of the other peers of Scotland, 
if not prevented by a proper remedy. This declaration being 
repeated to the House, the Duke of Devonshire made a 
motion, that the petitioners might be ordered to lay before 
the House, in writing, instances of those undue methods and 
illegal practices upon which they iutended to proceed, and 
the names of the persons they suspected to be guilty. He, 
was warmly opposed by the country party; and a long 
debate' ensued; after which the question was carried in 
favour of the motion, and the order signified to the peti- 
tioners. Next day their answer was read to the House to 
this effect ; that as they had no intention to state themselves 
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accusers, they could not take upon them to name particular 
persons who might have been concerned in those illegal 
practices ; but who they were would undoubtedly appear to 
their lordships upon their taking the^ proper examinations ; 
nevertheless, they did humbly acquaint their lordships, that 
the petition was laid before them upon information, that the 
list of the sixteen peers for Scotland had been framed, pre- 
vious to the election, by persons in high trust imder the 
crown : that this list was shown to peers, as a list approved 
by the crown ; and was called the king’s list, from which 
there was to be no variation, xmless to make way for one or 
two particular peers, on condition they should conform to 
measures: that peers were solicited to vote for this list, 
without the liberty of making any alteration : that endea- 
vours were used to engage peers to vote for this list by 
promise of pensions, and offices civil and military, to them- 
selves and relations, as well as by offers of money: that 
sums were given for this purpose : that pensions, offices, and 
releases of debts owing to the crown, were actually granted 
to peers who concurred in voting for this list, and to their 
, relations : that on the day of election a battalion of his 
majesty’s troops were drawn up in the Abbey-court of Edin- 
burgh, contrary to custom, and without any apparent cause 
but that of overawing the electors. This answer gave rise 
to another violent dispute; but the majority voted it un- 
satisfactory, and the^ petition was rejected, though the resolu- 
tion was clogged with a vigorous protest. 

Notwithstanding this discouragement, the Earl of Abing- 
don moved, that although the petition was dismissed, 1735. 
an inquiry might be set on foot touching an affair of ^ ' 
such consequence to the liberties of the kingdom, act of the 
• The Earl of Hay declaring his belief -that no such 
illegal methods had been practised, the other pro- touching 
duced a pamphlet, entitled “ The Protests of a great 
Number of noble Lords, entered by them at the last 
Election of Peers for Scotland.” Exceptions being taken to 
a pamphlet, as an object unworthy of their notice, Lord 
Bathurst exhibited an authentic copy of those protests, 
extracted from the journal of that election, signed by the 
two principal clerks, and witnessed by two gentlemen then 
attending in the lobby. These were accordingly read, and 
plainly demonstrated the truth of the allegations contained 
in the petition. Nothing could be more scandalous, arrogant, 
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and shamefully flagrant than the conduct and deportment of 
those who acted the part of understrappers to the ministry 
on this occasion. But all this demonstration, adorned and 
enforced by the charms and energy of eloquence,' was like 
preaching in a desert. A motion was made for adjourning, 
and carried in the affirmative : a protest was entered, and 
the whole affair consigned to oblivion. Divers other motions 
were made successively by the lords in the opposition, and 
rejected by the invincible power of a majority. The unin- 
terrupted success of the ministry did not, however, prevent 
them from renewing the struggle as often as an opportunity 
offered. They disputed the continuation of the salt-tax, and 
the bill for enabling the king to apply the sum of one million 
out of the sinking-fund for the service of the current year, 
though success did not attend their endeavours. They sup- 
ported with all their might a bill sent up from the Commons, 
explaining and amending an act of the Scottish Parliament, 
for preventing wrongous imprisonment, and against undue 
delays in trials. This was all the natives of Scotland had in 
lieu of the habeas corpus act, though it did not screen them 
from oppression. • Yet the Earl of Hay undertook to prove 
they were on a footing with their neighbours of England in 
this respect ; and the bill was thrown out on a division. The 
session was closed on the fifteenth of May, when the king, in 
his speech to both Houses, declared that the plan of pacifica- 
tion concerted between him and the States-Heneral had not 
produced the desired effect. He thanked the Commons for 
the supplies they had granted with such cheerfulness and 
despatch. He signified his intention to visit his Grerman 
dominions ; and told them he should constitute the queen 
regent of the realm in his absence. Immediately after the 
prorogation his majesty embarked for Holland, in his way to- 
Hanover. 

By this time the good understanding between the courts 
Misunder- of Madrjd and Lisbon was destroyed by a remarkable 
b^em incident. The Portuguese ambassador at Madrid 
the courts having allowed his servants to rescue a criminal from 
officers of justice, all the servants concerned in 
swihu rescue were dragged from his house to prison, 

Nor* ^ by the Spanish king’s order, with circumstances of 
^ -mth rigour and disgrace. His Portuguese majesty, being 
squadrra informed of this outrage, ordered reprisals to be 
to Lisboa, xnado upou the servants of the Spanish ambassador 
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at Lisbon. The two ministers withdrew abruptly to their 
respective courts. The two monarchs expressed their mutual 
resentment. The King of Spain assembled a body of troops 
on the frontiers of Portugal; and his Portuguese majesty 
had recourse to the assistance of King G-eorge. Don Marcos 
Antonio d’Alzeveda was despatched to London with the cha- 
racter of envoy extraordinary ; and succeeded in his commis- 
sion according to his wish. In a little time after the king’s 
departure from England, Sir John Korris sailed from Spit- 
head, with a powerful squadron, in order to protect the 
Portuguese against the Spaniards ; and on the ninth day of 
June arrived at Lisbon, where he was welcomed as a deliverer. 
Mr. Keene, the British envoy at the court of Spain, had 
communicated to his Catholic majesty the resolution of his 
master to send a powerful squadron to Lisbon, with orders to 
guard that coast from insults, and secure the Brazil fleet, in 
which the merchants of Great Britain were deeply interested. 
Don Joseph Patinho, minister of his Catholic majesty, 
delivered a memorial to Mr. Keene, representing that such 
an expedition would affect the commerce of Spain, by intimi- 
dating foreign merchants from embarking their merchandise 
in the flota. But in all probability, it prevented a rupture 
between the two crowns, and disposed the King of Spain to 
listen to terms of accommodation. 

The powers in alliance against the house of Austria, 
having rejected the plan of pacification concerted 
by the King of Great Britain and the States-General, naries 
Mr. Walpole, ambassador at the Hague, presented a Sfe'^^pfror 
memorial to their high mightinesses, desiring they and King 
would, without loss of time, put themselves in a 
posture of defence by an augmentation of their forces at sea 
and land ; that they might take such vigorous steps in con- 
cert with Great Britain, as the future conjuncture of affairs 
might require. But before they would subject themselves to 
such expense, they resolved to make further trial of their 
influence with the powers in alliance against the emperor ; 
and conferences were renewed with the ministers of those 
alhes. The affairs of Poland became more and more un- 
favourable to the interest of Stanislaus ; for though a great 
number of the Polish nobility engaged in a confederacy to 
support his claim, and made repeated efforts in his behalf,, 
the Palatine of Kiow submitted to Augustus ; and even his 
brother the primate, after having sustained a long imprison- 
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ment and many extraordinary hardships, was obliged to 
acknowledge that prince his sovereign. In Italy the arms 
of the allies still continued to prosper, Don Carlos landed 
in Sicily, and reduced the whole island, almost without oppo- 
sition ; while the imperialists were forced to abandon all the 
territories they possessed in Italy, except the Mantuan. The 
emperor, being equally unable to cope with the French armies 
on the Ehine, implored succours of the czarina, who sent 
thirty thousand men to his assistance. This vigorous inter- 
position, and the success of Augustus in Poland, disposed the 
court of Yersailles to a pacification. A secret negotiation 
was begun between France and the house of Austria ; and 
the preliminaries were signed without the concurrence or 
knowledge of Spain, Sardinia, and the maritime powers. In 
these articles it was stipulated, that France should restore all 
the conquests she had made in G-ermany : that the reversion 
of the dukedom of Tuscany should be vested in the Duke of 
Lorraine : that Lorraine should be allotted to King Stanislaus ; 
and after his death be united to the crown of France : that 
the emperor should possess the Milanese, the Mantuan, and 
Parma : that the King of Sardinia should enjoy Vigevano 
and Novara : that Don Carlos should be acknowledged King 
of Naples and Sicily, and retain the island of Elba, with all 
the Spanish territories on the coast of Tuscany; and that 
France should guarantee the pragmatic sanction. 

■The King of Great Britam returned from Hanover to 
Proceedings England iu the month of November; and on the 
inPariia- fifteenth day of January opened the session of Par- 
““ liament. On this occasion he congratulated them 
on the near prospect of a general peace in Europe, in conse- 
quence of the preliminary articles in which the emperor 
and the King of France had agreed ; and of which he had 
expressed his approbation, as they did not differ in any 
essential point from the plan of pacification which he and 
the States-General had offered to the belligerent powers. 
He told them that he had already ordered a considerable 
reduction to be made in his forces both by sea and land ; 
but at the same tinle observed, it would be necessary to 
continue some extraordinary expense, until a more perfect 
reconciliation should be established among the several powers 
of Europe. An address of thanks was unanimously voted, 
presented, and graciously received. After the House had 
received several petitions from different counties and gentle- 
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men, complairLing of undue influence in elections for members 
of Parliament, it proceeded to consider of tbe supply, and 
Sir Charles Wager moving that fifteen thousand seamen 
should be employed for the service of the ensuing year, the 
proposal was approved without opposition. But this was 
not the case with a motion made by Mr. Pulteney, “ That 
the ordinary estimate of the navy should be referred to a 
select committee.” The ministry discouraged all such prying 
measures : a debate was produced, the House divided, and 
the motion was rejected. Such was the fate of a motion for 
raising the supplies within the year, made by Mr. Sandys, 
and' supported by Sir John Barnard, Mr. Willimot, and 
other patriots, who demonstrated, that this was a speedy 
and practicable expedient for discharging the national debt, 
lowering the interest of money, reducing the price of labour, 
and encouraging a spirit of commerce. 

The bill for limiting the number of officers in the House 
of Commons was again revived. The king was em- bui for 
powered to borrow six hundred thousand pounds, ^ 

chargeable on the sinking-fund, for the service of spirituous 
the ensuing year, though this power was not easily 
granted; and the House resolved to lay a duty of for the 
twenty shillings per gallon on all spirituous liquors, 
after it had appeared to the committee appointed theartide 
for that purpose, that those spirits were pernicious 
to the health and morals of the people. To this resolution 
was added another, which amounted to a total prohibition, 
namely, that fifty pounds should be yearly paid to his 
majesty for a licence to be annually taken out by every 

} )erson who should vend, barter, or utter any such spirituous 
iquors. Mr. Walter Plumer, in a well-concerted speech, 
moved for the repeal of some clauses in the test act : these 
he represented as a species of persecution, in which Pro- 
testant dissenters were confounded with the Roman Catholics 
and enemies to the establishment. He was sustained by Lord 
Polwarth and Mr. Heathcote ; but Sir Robert Walpole was 
joined by Mr, Shippen against the motion as dangerous to 
the established church ; and the question being put, it was 
carried in the negative. When Sir Joseph Jekyll 
presented to the House, according to order, a bill 
founded on the resolutions they had taken against spirituous 
liquors. Sir Robert Walpole acquainted them, by his majesty’s 
command, that as the alterations proposed to be made by 
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that bill in the duties charged upon all spirituous liquors 
might, in a great degree, afiect some part of the civil-list 
revenues, his majesty, for the sake of remedying so great 
an evil as was intended by that bill to be prevented, did 
consent to accept any other revenue of equal value, to be 
settled and appropriated in lieu of his interest in the said 
duties. The bill was read a second time, and consigned to a 
committee of the whole House ; but that for limiting the 
number of officers in the House of Commons was thrown out 
at the second reading. Petitions against the bill touching 
the retail of spirituous liquors were presented by the traders 
to the British sugar colonies, by the merchants of Bristol 
and Liverpool, representing the hardships to which they ' 
would be exposed by a law which amounted to a prohibition 
of rum and spirits distilled from molasses. In consequence 
of these remonstrances, a mitigating clause was inserted in 
favour of the composition known by the name of punch, and 
distillers were permitted to exercise any other employment. 
The sum of seventy thousand pounds was voted for making 
good the deficiencies that might happen in the civd-list by 
this bill, which at length passed through the House, though 
not without reiterated disputes and warm altercation. Vio- 
lent opposition was likewise made to a bill for the relief of 
the people called Quakers, who offered a petition, repre- 
senting, that though from motives of conscience they refused 
the payment of tithes, church-rates, oblations, and ecclesias- 
tical dues, they were exposed to grievous sufferings by pro- 
secution in the exchequer, ecclesiastical, and other courts, to 
the imprisonment of their persons, and the ruin of them and 
their families. A bill, being prepared for their relief, was 
read and printed : then petitions were preferred against 
it by the clergy of Middlesex, and of many other parts of 
the kingdom. Counsel was. heard in behalf of these peti- 
tioners, and several alterations proposed in the bill, which, 
after long and repeated debates, surmounted all opposition, 
and was sent up to the Lords. 

In the month of February the king had sent two members 
Hortmam of the privy-council to the Prince of Wales, with a 
act- message, proposing a marriage between his royal 
highness and the Princess of Saxegotha. The proposal 
being agreeable to the prince, the marriage was celebrated 
on the twenty-seventh day of April. Upon this occasion 
Mr. Pulteney moved for an address of congratulation to his 
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majesty, and was supported by Mr. George Lyttelton and 
Mr. William Pitt, who seized this opportunity of pro- 
nouncing elegant panegyrics on tbe Prince of Wales and 
his amiable consort.. These two young members soon dis- 
tinguished themselves in the House by their eloquence and 
superior talents. The attention of the House was after- 
wards converted to a bill for the preventing of smuggling ; 
and another for explaining the act for the more effectual 
preventing of bribery and corruption in the election of 
members to serve in Parliament. Both made their way 
through the Lower House, and were sent up to the Lords 
for their concurrence. The number of land-forces voted for 
the service of the current year was reduced to seventeen 
thousand seven hundred and four effective men. The sup- 
plies were raised by the malt-tax and land-tax at two 
shillings in the pound, additional duties on mum, cider, and 
perry, stamped vellum, parchment, and paper ; and by an 
act empowering his majesty to borrow six hundred thousand 
pounds from the sinking-fund. In this session the Parlia- 
ment repealed the old statutes of England and Scotland 
against conjuration, witchcraft, and dealing with evil spirits. 
The Commons likewise prepared a bill to restrain the dis- 
position of lands in mortmain, whereby they became unalien- 
able. Against this measure petitions were presented by the 
two universities, the colleges of Eton, Winchester, and West- 
minster, and divers hospitals that subsisted by charitable 
donations. In favour of the imiversities and colleges, a 
particular exempting clause was inserted. Several other 
amendments were made in the bill, which passed through 
both Houses, and obtained the royal assent. Among the 
acts passed in this session, was one for naturalizing her 
royal highness the Princess of Wales ; and another for build- 
ing a bridge across the Thames from New Palace-yard, in 
the city of Westminster, to the opposite shore in the county 
of Surrey. The points chiefly debated in the House of 
Lords were the address of thanks for his majesty’s speech, 
the mortmain bill, the Quakers’ bill, which was thrown out, 
and that for the prevention of smuggling, which did not 
pass without division and protest. On the twentieth day of 
May the king closed the session with a speech, in which he 
told both Houses, that a further convention, touching the 
execution of the preliminaries, had been made and commu- 
nicated to him by the emperor and Most Christian king;. 
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and tliat negotiations were carrying on by the several 
powers engaged in the late war, in order to settle a general 
pacification. He expressed great concern at seeing such 
seeds of dissatisfaction sown among his people : he protested 
it was his desire, anid should he his care, to preserve the pre- 
sent constitution in church and state as by law established : 
he recommended harmony and mutual affection among all 
Protestants of the nation, as the great security of that happy 
establishment ; and signified his intention to visit his G-er- 
man dominions. Accordingly the Parliament was no sooner 
prorogued than he set out for Hanover, after having ap- 
pointed the quee^ regent in his absence. 

Such a decree of licentiousness prevailed over the whole 
nation, that the kingdom was filled with tumult and 
Mnb* h which might have been prevented by proper 

“ “'s ■ regulations of the civil government in the due 
execution of the laws. The most remarkable of these dis- 
turbances happened at Edinburgh, on the seventh day of 
September. John Porteous, who commanded the guard 
paid by that city, a man of brutal disposition and abandoned 
morals, had, at the execution of a smuggler, been provoked 
by some insults from the populace to order his men, without 
using the previous formalities of the law, to fire with shot 
among the crowd ; by which precipitate order several inno- 
cent persons lost their lives. Porteous was tried for murder, 
convicted, and received sentence of death ; but the queen, as 
guardian of the realm, thought proper to indulge him with a 
reprieve. The common people of Edinburgh resented this 
lenity shown to a criminal who was the object of their 
detestation. They remembered that pardons had been 
granted to divers military delinquents in that country, who 
had been condemned by legal trial. They seemed to think 
those were encouragements to oppression : they were fired 
by a national jealousy; they were stimulated by the rela- 
tions and friends of those who had been murdered ; and 
they resolved to wreak their vengeance on the author of 
that tragedy, by depriving him of life on the very day 
which the judges had fixed for his execution. Thus deter- 
mined, they assembled in different bodies, about ten o’clock 
at night. They blocked up the gates of the city, to prevent 
■the admission of the troops that were quartered in the 
suburbs. They surprised and disarmed the town guards; 
they broke open the prison doors ; dragged Porteous from 
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thence to the place of execution ; and, leaving him hanging 
by the neck on a dyer’s pole, _ quietly dispersed to their 
several habitations. This exploit was performed with such 
conduct and deliberation as seemed to be the result of a 
plan formed by some persons of consequence ; it therefore 
became the object of a very severe inquiry. 

During this summer a rupture happened between the 
Turks and the Russians, which last reduced the 
city of Asoph, on the Black Sea, and overran between 
the greatest part of Crim Tartary. The czarina 
declared war against the Ottoman Porte, because ottoman 
the Tartars of the Crimea had made incursions upon 
her frontiers; and when she complained of these disorders 
to the vizir, she received no satisfaction ; besides, a large 
body of Tartars had, by order of that minister, marched 
through the Russian provinces in despite of the empress, and 
committed terrible havoc in their route. The emperor was 
obliged to engage as a party in this war, by a treaty offen- 
sive and defensive, which he had many years before con- 
cluded with the czarina. Yet, before he declared himself, 
he joined the maritime powers in offering his mediation tO' 
the. sultan, who was very well disposed to peace ; hut the 
czarina insisted upon her retaining Asoph, which her forces 
had reduced ; and this preliminary article being rejected, as , 
dishonourable to the Ottoman empire, the court of Vienna ■. 
began to make preparations for war. By this time all the 
belligerent powers in Italy had agreed to the preliminaries 
of peace concluded between the emperor and France. 
The Duke of Lorraine had espoused the emperor’s eldest, 
daughter, the Archduchess Maria Theresa, and ceded Lor- 
raine to France, even before he succeeded to Tuscany. Don 
Carlos was crowned King of Sicily ; Stanislaus abdicated , 
the crown of Poland ; and Augustus was universally acknow- 
ledged sovereign of that kingdom. The preliminaries were 
approved and accepted by the diet of the empire : the King 
of Spain sent orders for his troops, to evacuate Tuscany; and 
the provinces in Italy yielded to the house of Austria. 
Prince Eugene, who had managed the interests of . the 
emperor on this occasion, did not live to see the happy 
fruits of this . negotiation. He died at Vienna in April, 
at the age of seventy-three, leaving behind him the cha- • 
racter of an invincible hero and consummate politician. 
He was not long survived by Count Staremberg, another 
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imperial general, who ranked next to the prince in military 
reputation. About the same time Great Britain sustained a 
national loss in the death of Lord Chancellor Talbot, who, 
by his worth, probity, and acquired accomplishments, had 
dignified the great office to which he had been raised. He 
died universally lamented, in the month of February, at the 
age of fifty-two, and was succeeded on the bench by Lord 
Hardwicke. 

The king being indisposed, in consequence of having 
The session been fatigued by a very tempestuous passage from 
Holland, the Parliament was prorogued from the 
^^med by twenty-first day of January to the first of February, 
commission, session was opened by commission. 

The lord chancellor, as one of the peers authorized by this 
commission, made a speech in his majesty’s name to both 
Houses. With respect to foreign affairs, he told them, that 
the respective acts of cession being exchanged, and orders 
given for the evacuation and possession of the several coun- 
tries and places by the powers concerned, according to the 
allotment and disposition of the preliminary articles, the 
great work of re-establishing the general tranquillity was 
far advanced : that, however, common prudence called upon 
them to be very attentive to the final conclusion of the new 
settlement. He said, his majesty could not, without surprise 
and concern, observe the many contrivances and attempts 
carried on, in various shapes and in different parts of the 
nation, tumultuously to resist and obstruct the execution 
of the laws, and to violate the peace of the kingdom. He 
observed, that the consideration of the height to which 
these audacious practices might rise, if not timely suppressed, 
afforded a melancholy prospect, and required particular 
attention, lest they should affect private persons in the quiet 
enjoyment of their property, as well as the general peace 
and good order of the whole. After the Commons had 
agreed to an address, and heard counsel on some contro- 
verted elections, they proceeded to take the supply into 
consideration. They voted ten thousand men for the sea- 
service. They continued for the land-service the same 
number they had maintained in times of tranquillity, amount- 
ing to seventeen thousand seven hundred and four : ‘ but 
this measure was not adopted without opposition ; the money 
was raised by the land and malt-taxes, reinforced with one 
million granted out of the sinking-fund. 
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The chief subject of contention that presented itself in 
the course of this session, was a motion which Mr. ^ 
Pulteney made for an address to his majesty, that boaHoJLs 
he would be pleased to settle one hundred thousand 
pounds a year upon the Prince of Wales. He Punceof 
represented that such provision was conformable 
to the practice of ancient time : that what he proposed had 
been enjoyed by his present majesty in the lifetime of his 
father ; and that a settlement of this nature was reasonable 
and necessary to ascertain the independency of the apparent 
heir to the crown. The motion was vigorously opposed 
by Sir Eobert Walpole, as an encroachment on the pre- 
rogative ; as an officious intermeddling in the king’s family 
affairs ; and as an effort to set his majesty and the prince 
at variance. But a misunderstanding, it seems, had already 
happened in the royal family. The minister in the midst 
of his harangue told the House, by his majesty’s command, 
that on the preceding day the king had sent a message to 
the prince_ by several noblemen of the first quality, import- 
ing that his majesty had given orders for settling a jointure 
upon the Princess of Wales, suitable to her high rank and 
dignity, which he would in a proper time lay before Parlia- 
ment, in order to be rendered more certain and effectual : 
that although his royal highness had not thought fit, by 
any application to his majesty, to desire that his allowance 
of fifty thousand pounds might be rendered less precarious, 
the king, to prevent the bad consequences which he appre- 
hended might follow from the undutiful measures which his 
majesty was informed the prince had been advised to 
pursue, would grant to his royal highness, for his majesty’s 
life, the said fifty thousand pounds per annum, to be issued 
out of the civil-Hst revenues, over and above the prince’s 
revenues arising from the duchy of Cornwall, which his 
majesty thought a very competent allowance, considering 
his own numerous issue, and the great expense which did 
and must necessarily attend an honourable provision for the 
whole royal family; that the prince, by a verbal answer, 
desired their lordships to lay him with all humility at his 
majesty’s feet ; to assure him that he did, and ever should, 
retain the utmost duty for his royal person: that he was 
very thankful for any instance of his majesty’s goodness 
to him or to the princess, and particularly for his majesty’s 
gracious intention of settling a jointure upon her royal 

V OL, II. — S, M 
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highness ; hut that^ as to the message, the affair was now 
out of his hands, and therefore he could give no answer 
to it : that his royal highness afterwards used many dutiful 
expressions towards his majesty, adding, “ Indeed, my lords, 
it is in other hands, and I am sorry for it ; ” or words to 
that effect. Sir Robert Walpole then endeavoured to de- 
monstrate, that the annual sum of fifty thousand pounds was 
as much as the king could afford to allow for the prince’s 
maintenance ; and he expatiated upon the bad consequences 
that might ensue, if the son should be rendered altogether 
independent of the father. 

These, suggestions did not pass unanswered. Sir Robert 
Fierce de- Walpole had asserted, that the Parliament had no 
bate on this right to interfere in the creation or maintenance 
subject. ^ Prince of Wales ; and that in the case of 

Richard II., who, upon the death of his father, the Black 
Prince, was created Prince of Wales, in consequence of an 
address or petition from Parliament, that measure was in 
all probability directed by the king himself.' In answer 
to this assertion it was observed, that probably the king 
would not have been so forward in creating his grandson 
Prince of Wales, if he had not been forced into this step 
by his Parliament ; for Edward in his old age fell into a 
sort of love dotage, and gave himself entirely up to the 
management of his mistress, Alice Pierce, and his second 
son, the Duke of Lancaster ; a circumstance that raised a 
most reasonable jealousy in the Black Prince, at that time 
on 'his death-bed, who could not but be anxious about the 
safety and right of his only son, whom he found he was 
soon to leave a child in the hands of a doting grandfather, 
and an ambitious, aspiring uncle. The supporters of the 
motion observed, that the allowance of fifty thousand pounds 
was not sufficient to defray the prince’s yearly expense, 
without allotting one shilling for acts of charity and mu- 
nificence ; and that the ' several deductions for land-taxes 
and fees reduced it to forty-three thousand pounds. They 
affirmed that his whole income, including the revenues of 
the duchy of Cornwall, did not exceed fifty-two thousand 
pounds a year, though, by his majesty’s own regulation, the 
expense of the prince’s household amounted to sisty-three 
thousand. They proved, that the produce of the civil-list 
exceeded nine hundred thousand, pounds, a sum above one 
hundred thousand pounds a year more than was enjoyed by 
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his late majesty ; and that, in the first year of the late king, 
the whole expense of his household and civil government 
did not much exceed four hundred and fifty thousand pounds 
a year. They observed, that the Parliament added one 
hundred and forty thousand pounds annually for acts of 
charity and bounty, together with the article of secret 
service money ; and allowed one hundred thousand pounds 
for the maintenance of the Prince of Wales : that the article 
of secret service money had 'prodigiously increased in the 
late reign : by an account which happened to be laid before 
the' Parliament, it appeared that vast sums of money had 
been given for purposes which nobody understood, and to 
persons whom nobody knew. In the beginning of the 
following session several members proposed that this extra- 
ordinary account should be taken into consideration; but 
the inquiry was warded off by the other party, who declared 
that the Parliament could not examine any account which 
had been presented to a former session. The debate was 
fierce and long; and ended in a division, by which the 
motion was rejected. A motion of the same nature was 
made by Lord Carteret in the House of Peers, and gave rise 
to a very keen dispute, maintained by the same arguments, 
and issuing in the same termination. 

The next remarkable contest was occasioned by a motion 
of Sir E. Walpole, who proposed that the sum of scheme by 
one million should be granted to his majesty, to- 
wards redeeming the like sum of the increased for reducing 
capital of the South-Sea Company, commonly called ^the^na”’^ 
South-Sea annuities. Several members argued for ticnaUebt. 
the expediency of applying this sum to the payment of the 
debt due to the bank, as a part of that incumbrance was 
saddled with an interest of six per cent,, whereas the 
interest paid for the other sums that constituted the public 
debt did not exceed four per cent. Many plausible argu- 
ments were offered on both sides of the question; and at 
length the motion was carried in the affirmative. The 
House having resolved itself into a committee to consider 
of the national debt, Sir John Barnard made a motion, for 
enabling his majesty to raise money either by the sale of 
annuities, or by borrowing at an interest not exceeding 
three per cent., to be applied totvards redeeming the South- 
Sea annuities ; and that such of the said annuitants as 
should be inclined to subscribe their respective annuities 

u 2 
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should be preferred to all others. He said, that even those 
public securities which bore an interest of three per cent, 
only were sold at a premium in Change-alley ; he was 
therefore persuaded, that all those who were willing to 
give a premium for a three per cent, security would gladly 
lend their money to the government at the same interest, 
should books of subscription be opened for that purpose, 
with an assurance that no part of the principal should be 
paid olf for fourteen yea^s. He expatiated upon the 
national advantages that would accrue from a reduction 
of interest. From easy and obvious calculations he inferred, 
that in a very little time the interest upon all the South- 
Sea annuities would be reduced from four to three per cent, 
without any danger to public credit, or breach of public 
faith : that then the produce of the sinking-fund would 
amount to fourteen hundred thousand pounds per annum, 
to' be applied only towards redeeming the capital of the 
several trading companies: he proved that this measure 
would bring every one of them so much within the power 
of Parliament, that they would J)e glad to accept of three 
per cent, interest on any reasonable terms; in which case 
the sinking-fund would rise to one million six hundred 
thousand pounds per annum. Then the Parliament might 
venture to annihilate one half of it by freeing the people 
from the taxes upon coals, candles, soap, leather, and such 
other impositions as lay heavy upon the poor labourers and 
manufacturers : the remaining part of the sinking-fund 
might be applied towards the discharge of those annuities 
and public debts which bore an interest of three per cent, 
only, and afterwards towards diminishing the capitals of 
the several trading companies, till the term of fourteen 
years should be expired ; then the sinking-fund would 
again amount to above a million yearly, which would ‘be 
sufficient for paying them off, and freeing the nation en- 
tirely from all its incumbrances. This salutary scheme was 
violently opposed by Alderman Heathcote, and other parti- 
sans of the ministry ; yet all their objections were refuted ; 
and, in order to defeat the project, they were obliged to 
have' recourse to artifice. Mr. Winnington moved, that aU 
the public creditors, as well as the South-Sea annuitants, 
should be comprehended. Sir John Barnard demonstrated, 
that it might be easy for the government to borrow money 
at three per cent, sufficient for paying off such of the pro- 
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prietors ‘of four-and-twenty millions as were not willing 
to accept of that interest, but it would he extremely difficult 
to borrow enough to satisfy the proprietors of four-and-forty 
millions, who might choose to have their principal rather 
t.ba.n such an interest. Nevertheless, resolutions were 
founded on this and other alterations of the original scheme ; 
and a bill was immediately prepared. It produced many 
other debates, and was at last postponed by dint of minis- 
terial influence. The same venerable patriot, who projected 
this scheme, moved that as soon as the interest of all the 
national redeemable debt should be reduced to three per 
cent, the House would take off some of the heavy taxes 
which oppressed the poor and the manufacturers ; but this 
motion was rejected by the majority. 

The last disputes of this session were excited by a biU 
sent down from the Lords for punishing the ma- 1737. 
gistrates and city of Edinburgh, on account of the ^^0^7 of 
murder of John Porteous. In the beginning of Ediubuigh. 
the session Lord Carteret recapitulated the several tumults 
and riots which had lately happened in different parts of 
the kingdom. He particularly insisted upon the atrocious 
murder of Captain Porteous, as a flagrant insult upon the 
government, and a violation of the public peace, so much 
the more dangerous, as it seemed to have been concerted 
and executed with deliberation and decency. He suspected 
that some citizens of Edinburgh had been concerned in the 
murder, not only from this circumstance, but likewise be- 
cause, notwithstanding the reward of two hundred pounds, 
which had been offered by proclamation for the discovery of 
any person who acted in that tragedy, not one individual 
had as yet been detected. He seemed to think that the 
magistrates had encouraged the riot, and that the city had 
forfeited its charter ; and he proposed a minute inquiry into 
the particulars of the affair. He was seconded by the Duke 
of Newcastle and the Earl of Hay ; though this last noble- 
man differed in opinion from him with respect to the charter 
of the city, which, he said could not be justly forfeited by 
the fault of the magistracy. The Lords resolved, that the 
magistrates and other persons from whom they might obtain 
the necessary information concerning this riot should be 
ordered to attend ; and that an address should be presented 
to his majesty, desiring that the different accounts and papers 
relating to the murder of Captain Porteous might be sub- 
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mitted to the perusal of the House. These documents being 
accordingly examined, and all the witnesses arrived, includ- 
ing three Scottish judges, a debate arose about the manner 
in which these last should be interrogated, whether at the 
bar, at the table, or on the woolsacks. Some Scottish lords 
asserted that they had a right to be seated next to the judges 
of England ; but after a long debate this claim was rejected, 
and the judges of Scotland appeared at the bar in their robes. 
A bill was brought in to disable Alexander Wilson, Esquire, 
lord provost of Edinburgh, from enjoying any oflSce or place 
of magistracy in the city of Edinburgh, or elsewhere in Great 
Britain ; for imprisoning the said Alexander Wilson ; for 
abolishing the guard of that city ; and for taking away the 
gates of the Nether-bow-port, so as to open a communication 
between the city and suburbs, in which the king’s troops are 
quartered. The Duke of Argyle, in arguing against this 
bill, said he could not think of a proceeding more harsh or 
Tmprecedented than the present, as he believed there was no 
instance of the whole weight of parliamentary indignation, 
for such he called a proceeding by a bill ea; post facto, falling 
upon any single person, far less upon any community, for 
crimes that were within the reach of the inferior courts of 
justice ; for this reason he observed, that if the lord provost 
and citizens of Edinburgh should suffer in the terms of the 
present bill, they would suffer by a cruel, unjust, and fantas- 
tical proceeding ; a proceeding of which the worst use might 
be made, if ever the nation should have the misfortune to 
fall imder a partial, self-interested administration. He told 
them he sat in the Parliament of Scotland when that part 
of the treaty of union relating to the privileges of the royal 
burghs was settled on the same footing as religion ; that 
is, they were made unalterable by any subsequent Parlia- 
ment of Great Britain. Notwithstanding the eloquence and 
warmth of his remonstrance, the bill was sent down to the 
House of Commons, where it produced a violent contest. 
The Commons set on foot a severe scrutiny into the parti- 
cular circumstances that preceded and attended the murder 
of Porteous : from the examination of the witnesses, it ap- 
peared that no freeman or citizen of Edinburgh was con- 
cerned in the riot, which was chiefly composed of country 
people, excited by the relations of some unhappy persons 
whom Porteous and his men had slain at the execution of 
the smuggler ; and these were assisted by prentice-boys, and 
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the lowest class of vagabonds that happened to be at Edin- 
burgh : that the lord provost had taken all the precautions 
to prevent mischief that his reflection suggested; that he 
even exposed his person to the rage of the multitude, in his 
endeavour to disperse them ; and that, if he had done amiss, 
he erred from want of judgment, rather than from want of 
inclination to protect the unhappy Porteous. _ It likewise 
appeared that Mr. Lindsay, member for the city of Edin- 
burgh, had gone in person to Greneral Moyle, commander of 
the forces in North Britain, informed him of the riot, im- 
plored his immediate assistance, and promised to conduct his 
troops into the city ; and that his suit was rejected, because 
he could not produce a written order from the magistracy, 
which he neither could have obtained in such confusion, nor 
ventured to carry about his person through the midst of an 
enraged populace. The Scottish members exerted them- 
selves with uncommon vivacity in defence of their capital. 
They were joined by Sir John Barnard, Lord Combury, Mr. 
Shippen, and Mr. Oglethorpe. Lord Polwarth declared, 
that if 'any gentleman would show where one argument in 
the charge against the lord provost and the city of Edin- 
burgh had been proved, he would that instant give his vote 
for the commitment of the bill. He said, if gentlemen would 
lay their hands upon their hearts, and ask themselves whe- 
ther they would have voted in this manner had the case of 
Edinburgh been that of the city of Bristol, York, or Nor- 
wich, he was persuaded they would have required that every 
tittle of the charge against them should have been fully and 
undeniably proved. Some amendments and mitigations 
being inserted in the bill, it passed the House, was sent 
back to the Lords, who agreed to the alterations, and then 
received the royal assent. 

The next effort of the minister was obliquely levelled at 
the liberty of the press, which it was much for his pioyhouse . 
interest to abridge. The errors of his conduct, the 
mystery of that corruption which he had so successfully re- 
duced to a system, and all the blemishes of his administra- 
tion, had been exposed and ridiculed, not only in political 
periodical writings produced by the most eminent hands, but 
likewise in a succession of theatrical pieces, which met with 
uncommon success among the people. He either wanted 
judgment to distinguish men of genius, or could find none 
that would engage in his service : he therefore employed a 
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set of wretclied authors, void of understanding and inge- 
nuity. They undertook the defence of his ministry, and 
answered the animadversions of his antagonists. The match 
was so extremely unequal, that, instead of justifying his 
conduct, they exposed it to additional ridicule and contempt, 
and he saw himself in danger of being despised by the 
whole nation. He resolved so seize the first opportunity to 
choke those canals through which the torrent of censure had 
flowed upon his character. The manager of a playhouse 
communicated to him a manuscript farce, entitled the G-olden 
Bump, which was fraught with treason and abuse upon the 
government, and had been presented to the stage for exhibi- 
tion. This performance was produced in the House of Com- 
mons. The minister descanted upon the insolence, the maHce, 
the immorality, and the seditious calumny, which had been 
of late propagated in theatrical pieces. A bill was brought 
in to limit the number of playhouses ; to subject all dramatic 
writers to the inspection of the lord chamberlain ; and to 
compel them to take out a licence for every production 
before it could appear on the stage. Notwithstaiiding a 
vigorous opposition, this bill passed through both Houses 
with extraordinary despatch, and obtained the royal sanc- 
tion. In this debate the Earl of Chesterfield distinguished 
himself by an excellent speech, that will ever endear his 
character to all the friends of genius and literature, to all 
those who are warmed with zeal for the liberties of their 
country. “ Our stage (said he) ought certainly to be kept 
within due bounds ; but, for this purpose, our laws as they 
stand at present are sufficient. If our stage-players at any 
time exceed those bounds, they ought to be prosecuted; 
they may be punished. We have precedents, we have ex- 
amples of persons punished for things less criminal than 
some pieces which have been lately represented : a new law 
must, therefore, be unnecessary; and in the present case 
it cannot be unnecessary without being dangerous. Every 
unnecessary restraint is a fetter upon the legs, is a shackle 
upon the hands of liberty. One of the greatest blessings we 
enjoy, one of the greatest blessings a people can enjoy, is 
liberty. But every good in this life has its aUay of evil. 
Licentiousness is the allay of liberty. It is an ebullition, an 
excrescence ; it is a speck upon the eye of the political body, 
which I can never touch but with a gentle, with a trembling 
hand ; lest I destroy the body, lest I injure the eye, upon 
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wHcli it is apt to appear. If the stage becomes at any time 
licentious, if a play appears to be a libel npon the govern- 
ment, or upon any particular man, the king’s courts are 
open : the law is sufficient to punish the offender. If poets 
and players are to be restrained, let them be restrained as 
other subjects are, by the known laws of their country: 
if they offend, let them be tried as every Englishman 
ought to be, by God and their country. Do not let us 
subject them to the arbitrary will and pleasure of any one 
man. A power lodged in the hands of a single man to 
judge and determine without limitation, control, or ap- 
peal, is a sort of power unknown to our laws, inconsistent 
with our constitution. It is a higher, a more absolute power 
■ ^Tia.n we trust even to the king himself; and, therefore, I 
must think we ought not to vest any such power in Ids 
majesty’s lord chamberlain.” His arguments had no effect, 
though the House admired his elocution ; and the playhouse 
bin passed into a law. On the twenty-first day of June the 
king made a short speech to both Houses, and the lord 
chancellor prorogued the Parliament. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


The Russians take Oozakow. — Death op Gaston de Mediois, Duke op Tuscany.^ — 
Death op Caboline, Queen Consoet op England. — Dispute in Fabu ament about 

THE STANDING AbMY. — SPANISH DePUEDATIONS. — MOTIVES OP THE MiNISTEB POB 
avoiding a WaB. — AdDBESS TO THE KiNG ON THE SUBJECT OP THE DePBEDATIONS. — 
Bill fob seoubing the Teade op his Majesty’s Subjects in Amekica. — Debates in 
THE House op Loeds. — Bibth op Peince Geobge. — Admtbal Haddock sails with a 
Squadeon to the Mediteeeanean. — Peogbess op the Wab against the Tubks. — 
Disputes and Ruptube between Hanoveb and Denmark — Sm Robert Walpole 
extols the Convention in the House op Commons. — Motion pob an Addbess, that 
THE Representations, Letters, &c., relating to the Spanish Depredations should 

BE laid BEPOEE THE HoUSE. — PETITIONS AGAINST THE CONVENTION. — SUBSTANCE OP 

THAT Agreement. — Debate in the House op Commons on the Convention. — Seces- 
sion OP THE CHEEP MEinSEBS IN THE OPPOSITION. — DEBATE IN THE HoUSE OP LoRDS UPON 
AN Address to his Majesty touching the Convention. — Message prom the Throne 
TOUCHING A Subsidy to Denmark, and a Power to augment the Forces op the 
Kingdom. — Parliament prorogued. — The King op Spain publishes a Manifesto. — 
The Emperor and Czarina conclude a Peace with the Turks. — Preparations for 
War in England. — Apology in the House op Commons for the seceding Members. — 
Pension-bill ebvivbd and lost. — Portobello taken by Admiral Vernon. — Hard 
Frost. — Marriage op the Princess Mary to the Prince op Hesse. — Strong Arma- 
ment SENT to the West Indies. — Death op the Emperor and Czarina.— Proceed- 
ings IN Parliament. — Seamen’s Bill. — Discontents against the Ministry. — Motion 
for remoying Sir Egbert Walpole prom his Majesty’s Councils and Presence fob 
EVER. — 'Debate on the Mutiny Bill. — Proceedings in the House op Lords. — Close 
OP the. LAST Session op this Parliament. ' 

A CONGRESS had been opened at Niemerow, in Poland, to 
1737 . compromise the differences between the czarina and 
grand signor ; but this proving ineffectual, the 
Oozakow. emperor declared war against the Turks, and de- 
manded assistance from the diet of the empire. He con- 
certed the operations of the campaign with the Empress of 
Muscovy. It was agreed that the imperialists, under Count 
Seckendor^ should attack Widin, in Servia, while the 
Russians, commanded by Count de Munich, should penetrate 
to the Ukraine, and besiege Oczakow, on the Boristhenes. 
They accordingly advanced against tliis place, which was 
garrisoned by twenty thousand men ; and on the side of the 
Boristhenes defended by eighteen galleys. The Muscovites 
carried on their approaches with such impetuosily and per- 
severance, that the Turks were terrified at their valour, and 
in a few days capitulated. Among those who signalized 
themselves by uncommon marks of prowess in these attacks 
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was General Keith, now field-marshal in the Prussian service, 
who was dangerously wounded on this occasion. Meanwhile 
Count Seckendorf, finding it impossible to reduce Widin 
without a squadron of ships on the Danube, turned his arms 
against Nissa, which was surrendered to him on the eight- 
and-twentieth day of July ; but this was the farthest verge 
of his good fortune. The Turks attacked the post which the 
imperialists occupied along the Danube. They took the 
fort of Padudil, burned the town of Has in Wa'llachia, and 
plundered the neighbouring villages. The Prince of Saxe- 
Hildburghausen, who had invested Bagnalack in Bosnia, was 
defeated, and obliged to repass the Saave. Count Secken- 
dorf was recalled to Vienna ; and the command of the army 
devolved upon Count Philippi. Count Kevenhuller was 
obliged to retreat from Servia ; and Kissa was retaken by 
the Mussulmen. The conferences at Niemerow were broken 
off ; and the Turkish plenipotentiaries returned to Constan- 
tinople. 

The kingdom of Poland now enjoyed the most perfect 
repose under the domiuion of Augustus. Ferdiuand, Death of 
the old Duke of Courland, dying without issue, the 
succession was disputed by the Teutonic order and Duke of 
the kingdom of Poland, while the states of Courland Tuscany, 
claimed a right of election, and sent deputies to Petersburg, 
imploring the protection of the czarina. A body of Eus- 
sian troops immediately entered that cotmtry ; and the states 
elected the Count de Biron, high chamberlain to the Empress 
of Muscovy. The Elector of Cologn, as grand master of 
the Teutonic order, protested against this election ; but the 
King of Poland agreed to it, on certain conditions settled at 
Dantzic with the commissaries of the new duke and those of 
the czarina. In the month of July, John Gaston de Medicis, 
Great Duke of Tuscany, died at Florence ; and the Prince de 
Craon took possession of his territories, in the name of the 
Duke of Lorraine, to whom the emperor had already granted 
the eventual investiture of that duchy. 

In England, the attention of the public was attracted by 
an open breach in the royal family. The Princess Death of 
of wales had advanced to the very last month of 
her pregnancy before the king and queen were sortofiiig. 
informed of her being with child. She was twice 
conveyed from Hampton-couxt to the palace of St. James’s, 
when her labour-pains were supposed to be approaching; 
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and at length was delivered of a princess in about two 
hours after her arrival. The king, being apprised of this 
event, sent a message by the Earl of Essex to the prince, 
expressing his displeaure at the conduct of his royal high- 
ness, as ah indignity offered to himself and the queen. The 

f jrince deprecated his majesty’s anger in several submissive 
etters, and implored the queen’s mediation. The princess 
joined her entreaties to those of his royal highness ; but all 
their humility and supplication proved ineffectual. The 
king, in another message sent by the Duke of Grafton, 
observed, that the prince had removed the princess twice in 
the week immediately preceding the day of her delivery from 
the place of his majesty’s residence, in expectation of her 
labour; and both times, on his return, industriously con- 
cealed from the knowledge of the king and queen every 
circumstance relating to this important affair : that at last, 
without giving any notice to their majesties, he had precipi- 
tately hurried the princess from Hampton-court, in a condi- 
tion not to be named : that the whole tenor of his conduct, 
for a considerable time, had been so entirely void of all real 
duty to the king, that his majesty had reason to be highly 
offended with him. He gave him to understand, that until 
he should withdraw his regard and confidence from those 
by whose instigation and advice he was directed and en- 
couraged in his unwarrantable behaviour to his majesty 
and the queen, and return to his duty, he should not reside 
in the palace : he therefore signified his pleasure that he 
should leave St. James’s with all his family, when it could 
be done without prejudice or inconvenience to the princess. 
In obedience to this order the prince retired to Kew, and 
made other efforts to be re-admitted into his majesty’s favour, 
which, however, he could not retrieve. Whatever might 
have been his design in concealing so long from the king and 
queen the pregnancy of the princess, and afterwards hurrying 
her from place to place in such a condition, to the manifest 
hazard of her life, his majesty had certainly cause to be 
offended at this part of his conduct ; though the punish- 
ment seems to have been severe, if not rigorous ; for he 
was not even admitted into the presence of the queen his 
mother, to express his duiy to her, in her last moments, 
to implore her forgiveness, and receive her last blessing. 
She died of a mortification in her bowels, on the twentieth day 
, of November, in the fifty-fifth year of her age, regretted as a 
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princess of uncommon sagacity, and as a pattern of conjugal 
virtue. 

The king opened the session of Parliament on the twenty- 
fourth day of January, with a short speech, recom- Dispute m 
mending the despatch of the public business with 
prudence and unanimity. Each House presented a standing 
warm address of condolence on the queen’s death, “"“y’ 
with which he seemed to be extremely affected. Though 
the House of Commons unanimously sympathized with the 
king in his affliction, the minister still met with contradiction 
in some of his favourite measures. One would imagine that 
all the arguments for and against a standing army in time of 
peace had been already exhausted ; but, when it was moved 
that the same number of land-forces which they had voted 
in the preceding year should be continued in pay for the 
ensuing year, the dispute was renewed with surprising 
vivacity, and produced some reasons which had not been 
suggested before. The adherents of the minister fairly 
owned, that if the army should be disbanded, or even consi- 
derably reduced, they believed the tory interest would prevail ; 
that the present number of forces was absolutely necessary 
to maintain the peace of the kingdom, which was filled with 
clamour and discontent, as well as to support the whig 
interest; and that they would vote for keeping up four 
times the number, should it be found expedient for that 
purpose. The members in the opposition replied, that this 
declaration was a severe satire on the ministry, whose con- 
duct had given birth to such a spirit of discontent. They 
said it was in effect a tacit acknowledgment, that what they 
called the whig interest was no more than an inconsiderable 
party, which had engrossed the administration by indirect 
methods ; which acted contrary to the sense of the nation ; 
and depended for support upon a military power, by which the 
people in general were overawed, and consequently enslaved. 
They affirmed, that the discontent of which the ministry 
complained was in a great measure owing to that very 
standing army, which perpetuated their taxes, and hung 
over their heads as the instruments of arbitrary power and 
oppression. Lord Polwarth explained the nature of whig 
principles, and demonstrated that the party which dis- 
tinguished itself by this appellation no longer retained the 
maxims by which the whigs were originally characterized. 
Sir John Hynde Cotton, who spoke with the courage and 
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jBfeedom of an old Englisli baron, declared be never knew 
a member of that House, who acted on true whig principles, 
vote for a standing army in time of peace : “I have heard 
of whigs (said he) who opposed all unlimited votes of credit : 
I have heard of whigs who looked upon corruption as the 
greatest curse that could befall any nation : I have heard of 
whigs who esteemed the liberty of the press to be the most 
valuable privilege of a free people, and triennial Parliaments 
as the greatest bulwark of their liberties ; and I have heard 
of a whig administration which has resented injuries done to 
the trade of the nation, and revenged insults offered to the 
British flag.” The ministry triumphed as usual, and the 
same number of forces was continued. 

Ever since the treaty of Seville, the Spaniards in America 
Spanish de- had almost incessantly insulted and distressed the 
pi'edations. commerce of Great Britain. They disputed the right 
of English traders to cut logwood in the bay of Campeachy, 
and gather salt on the island of Tortugas ; though that right 
was acknowledged by implication in all the treaties which 
had been lately concluded between the two nations. The 
captains of their armed vessels, known by the name of 
guarda-costas, had made a practice of boarding and plunder- 
ing British ships, on pretence of searching for contraband 
commodities, on which occasions they had behaved with the 
utmost insolence, cruelty, and rapine. Some of their ships 
of war had actually attacked a fleet of English merchant 
ships at the island of Tortugas, as if they had been at open 
e nmi ty with England. They had seized and detained a 
great number of British vessels, imprisoned their crews, and 
confiscated their cargoes, in violation of treaties, in defiance 
of common justice and humanity. Eepeated memorials were 
presented to the court of Spain by the British ambassador 
at Madrid. He was amused with evasive answers, vague 
promises of inquiry, and cedulas of instructions sent to the 
Spanish governors in America, to which they paid no sort 
of regard. Not but that the Spaniards had reason to com- 
plain, in their turn, of the illicit commerce which the English 
traders from Jamaica and other islands carried on with their 
subjects on the continent of South America ; though this 
could not justify the depredations and cruelties which the 
commanders of the guarda-costas had committed, without, 
provocation or pretence. 

The merchants of England loudly complained of these 
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outrages ; the nation was fired with resentment, and cried 
for vengeance ; but the minister appeared cold, Motires of 
phlegmatic, and .timorous. _He knew that a war for“o“dfng 
would involve biTn in such difficulties as must of ne- a wm. 
cessity endanger his administration. The treasure which he 
now employed for domestic purposes must in that case be 
expended in military armaments : the wheels of that machine 
on which he had raised his influence would no longer move : 
the opposition would of consequence gain ground, and the 
imposition of fresh taxes, necessary for the maintenance of 
the war, would fill up the measure of popular resentment 
against Ids person and ministry. Moved by these considera- 
tions, he industriously endeavoured to avoid a rupture, and 
to obtain some sort of satisfaction by dint of memorials and 
negotiations, in which he betrayed his own fears to such 
a degree, as animated the Spaniards to persist in their depre- 
dations, and encouraged the court of Madrid to disregard the 
remonstrances of the British ambassador. But this appre- 
hension of war did not proceed from Spain only: the two' 
branches of the house of Bourbon were now united by 
politics as well as by consanguinity : and he did not doubt 
that, in case of a rupture with Spam, they would join their 
forces against Grreat Britain. Petitions were delivered to 
the House by merchants from different parts of the king- 
dom, explaining the repeated violences to which they had 
been exposed, and imploring relief of the Parliament. These 
were referred to a committee of the whole House ; and an 
order was made to admit the petitioners, if they should think 
fit, to be heard by themselves or by counsel. Sir John 
Barnard moved for an address to the king, that all the 
memorials and papers relating to the Spanish depredations 
should be laid before the House ; and this, with some altera- 
tion proposed by Sir Eobert Walpole, was actually pre- 
sented. In compliance with this request, an enormous 
mfultitude of letters and memorials was produced. 

The House, in a grand committee, proceeded to hear 
counsel for the merchants, and examine evidence; Address to 
by which it appeared that amazing acts of wanton 
cruelty and injustice had been perpetrated by of\hedt 
Spaniards on the subjects of Great Britain. Mr. 

Pulteney expatiated upon these circumstances of barbarity. 
He demonstrated, from treaties, the right of the British 
traders to the logwood of Campeachy, and to the salt of 
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Tortugas : he exposed the pusillanimity of the minister, and 
the futility of his negotiations : he moved for such resolu- 
tions as would evince the resentment of an injured nation, 
and the vigour of a British Parliament. These were warmly 
combated by Sir Robert Walpole, who affirmed, they would 
cramp the ministers in their endeavours to compromise 
these differences : that they would frustrate their negotia- 
tions, intrench upon the king’s prerogative, and preci- 
pitate the nation into an unnecessary and expensive war. 
Answers produced replies, and a general debate ensued. 
A resolution was reported ; but the question, being put for 
re-cbmmitting it, was carried in the negative. The House, 
however, agreed to an address, beseeching his majesty to 
use his endeavours to obtain effectual relief for his injured 
subjects, to convince the court of Spain that his majesty 
could no longer suffer such constant and repeated insults 
and injuries to be carried on, to the dishonour of his crown, 
and to the ruin of his trading subjects ; and assuring him, 
that in case his royal and friendly instances with the catholic 
king should miscarry, the House would effectually support 
his majesty in taking such measures as honour and justice 
should make it necessary for him to pursue. To this address 
the king made a favourable answer. 

The next important subject on which both sides exercised 
1738 . their talents, was a bill prepared and brought in by 
cunng’^the Pulteney, for the more effectual securing the 
trade of his trade of his majesty’s subjects in America. This 
no other than the revival of part of two acts 
America, passed in the reign of Queen Anne, by which the 
property of all prizes taken from the enemy was vested in 
the captors ; while the sovereign was empowered to grant 
commissions or charters to any persons or societies, for 
taking any ships, goods, harbours, lands, or fortifications of 
the nation’s enemies in America, and for holding and enjoy- 
ing the same as their own property and estate for ever. 
The ministry endeavoured to evade the discussion of this bill, 
by amusing the House with other business, until an end 
should be put to the session. A mean artifice was prac- 
tised with this view; and some severe altercation passed 
between Sir Robert "Walpole and Mr. Pulteney. At length 
the bill was read, and gave rise to a very long and warm 
contest, in which the 'greatest orators of both sides found 
opportunities to display their eloquence and satire. Mr. 
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Pulteney defended the hill with all the ardour of paternal 
affection ; bnt, notwithstanding his warmest endeavours, it 
was rejected upon a division. 

When the mutiny bill was sent up to the House of Lords, 
a long debate arose upon the number of troops Debates in 
voted for the ensuing year. Lord Carteret ex- the House 
plained the situation of affairs in almost every 
nation of Europe with great conciseness and precision. He 
demonstrated the improbability of a rupture between Great 
Britain and any power against which a land army could be 
of any service. He examined the domestic circumstances 
of the nation ; and proved, that whatever discontents there 
might be in the kingdom, there was little or no disaffection, 
and no seeming design to overturn or disturb the government. 
In answer to an argument, that such a number of regular 
forces was necessary for preventing or quelling tumults, and 
for enabling the civil magistrate to execute the laws of 
his country, he expressed his hope that he should never see 
the nation reduced to such imfortunate circumstances ; he 
■said, a law which the civil power was unable to execute, 
must either be in itself oppressive, or such a one as afforded 
a handle for oppression. In arguing for a reduction of the 
forces, he took notice of the great increase of the na- 
tional expense. He observed, that before the Eevolution, 
the people of England did not raise above two millions 
for the whole of the public charge ; but now what was called 
the current expense, for which the Parliament annually pro- 
vided, exceeded that sum ; besides the civil-Hst, the interest 
due to the public creditors, and the sinking-fund, which, 
Added together, composed a burden of six millions yearly. 
The Earl of Chesterfield, on the same subject, affirmed, that 
slavery and arbitrary power were the certain consequences 
of keeping up a standing army for any number of years. 
It is the machine by which the chains of slavery are riveted 
upon a free people. They may be secretly prepared by 
corruption; but, unless a standing army protected those 
that forged them, the people would break them asunder, 
and chop off the polluted hands by which they were pre- 
pared. By degrees a free people must be accustomed to 
be governed by an army; fy degrees that army must be 
made strong enough to hold them in subjection. England 
had for many years been accustomed to a standing army, 
under pretence of its being necessary to assist the civil 
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power ; and by degrees the number and strength of it have 
been increasing. At the accession of the late king it did 
not exceed six thousand: it soon amounted to double that 
number, which has been since augmented under various 
pretences. He therefore concluded, that slavery, under 
the disguise of an army for protecting the liberties of the 
people, was creeping in upon them by degrees ; if no re- 
duction should be made, he declared he should expect in a 
few years to hear some minister, or favourite of a minister, 
terrifying the House with imaginary plots and invasions, 
and making the tour of Europe in search of possible 
dangers, to show the necessity of keeping up a mercenary 
standing army, three times as numerous as the present. 
In spite of these suggestions, the standing army main- 
tained its ground. The same noblemen, assisted by Lord 
Bathurst, distinguished themselves in a debate upon the 
Spanish depredations, which comprehended the same argu- 
ments that were used in the House of Commons. They 
met with the same success in both. Eesolutions equivalent 
to those of the Lower House were taken : an address was 
presented; and his majesty assured them he would repeat, 
in the most pressing manner, his instances at the court of 
Spain in order to obtain satisfaction and security for his 
subjects trading to America. This assurance was renewed 
in his speech at the close of the session, on the twentieth 
of May, when the Parliament was prorogued. 

At this period the Princess of Wales was delivered of 
Birth of ® baptized by the name of George, 

Pnnce now King of Great Britain. His birth was cele- 
A^mirai brated with uncommon rejoicings : addresses of con- 
Haddook gratulation were presented to the king by the two 
umversities, and by almost all the cities and com- 
to the Me- munities of the kingdom. But the Prince of Wales 
diterrauean. laboured Under the displeastue of his majesty, 
who had ordered the lord chamberlain to signify in the 
gazette, that no person who visited the prince should be 
admitted to the court of St. James’s. His royal highness 
was divested of all the external marks of royalty, and lived 
like a private gentleman, cultivating the virtues of a social 
life, and enjoying the best fruits of conjugal felicity. In 
the latter end of this month, Rear-Admiral Haddock set 
sail with a strong squadron for the Mediterranean, which 
it was hoped would give weight to the negotiation of the 
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Britisli minister at the court of Madrid. The act to dis- 
courage the retail of spirituous liquors had incensed the 
populace to such a degree as occasioned numberless tumults 
in the cities of London and Westminster. They were so 
addicted to the use of that pernicious compound, known 
by the appellation of gin or geneva, that they ran all risks 
rather than forego it entirely ; and so little regard was paid 
to the law hy which it was prohibited, that in less than two 
years twelve thousand persons within the bills of mortality 
were convicted of having sold it illegally. Nearly one-half 
of that number were cast in the penalty of one hundred 
pounds ; and three thousand persons paid ten pounds each, 
for an exemption from the disgrace of being committed 
to the house of correction. 

The war maintained by the emperor and the czarina 
against the Ottoman Porte had not yet produced Progress of 
any decisive event. Count Seckendorf was dis- 
graced and confined on account of his ill success Tm-ks. 
in the last campaign. General Doxat was tried by a 
council of war at Belgrade, and condemned to death, for 
having surrendered to the enemy the town of Nissa, in 
which he commanded. The diet of the empire granted a 
subsidy of fifty Roman months to the emperor, who began 
to make vigorous preparations for the ensuing campaign ; 
but, in the mean time, Ragotski, Vaivode of Transylvania, 
revolted against the hou^e of Austria, and brought a con- 
siderable army into the field, under the protection of the 
grand signor. He was immediately proclaimed a rebel, 
and a price set upon his head by the court of Vienna. 
■The Turks, taking the field early, reduced the fort of Usitz 
and Meadia, and undertook the siege of Orsova, which, how- 
ever, they abandoned at the approach of the imperial army, 
commanded by the Grand Duke of Tuscany, assisted by 
Count Konigsegg. The Turks, being reinforced, marched 
back, and attacked the imperialists, by whom they were 
repulsed after an obstinate engagement. The Germans, 
-notwithstanding this advantage, repassed the Danube ; and 
then the infidels made themselves, masters of Orsova, where 
they found a fine train of artillery, designed for the siege 
of Widin. By the conquest of this place the Turks laid 
the Danube open to their galleys and vessels : and the 
Germans retired under the cannon of Belgrade. In the 
Ukraine, the Russians under General Count Munich ol> 
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tained the advantage over the Turks in two engagements ; 
and General Lacy routed the Tartars of the Crimea ; but 
they returned in greater numbers, and harassed the Mus- 
covites in such a manner, by intercepting their provisions 
and destroying the country, that they were obliged to 
abandon the lines of Precops. 

In the month of October, an affair of very small import- 
Dispute and produced a rupture between the King of Den- 
rupture mark and the Hlleetor of Hanover. A detachment 
mnovCT of Hanoverians took by assault the castle of Stein- 
andDen- horst, belonging to the privy counsellor Wederkop, 
and defended by thirty Danish dragoons, who had 
received orders to repel force by force. Several men were 
killed on both sides before the Hanoverians could enter the 
place, when the garrison was disarmed and conducted to 
the frontiers. This petty dispute, about a small territory, 
which did not yield the value of one thousand pounds a 
year, had well nigh involved Hanover in a war, which, in 
all probability, Great Britain must have maintained ; but 
this dispute was compromised by a convention between the 
Kings of England and Denmark. 

The session of Parliament was opened on the first day of 
Sir Robert February, when the king in his speech to both 
tttou'’the Houses gave them to understand, that a convention 
oonvenboB was concludcd and ratified between him and the 
Hereof King of Spain, who had obliged himself to make 
Commons, reparation to the British subjects for their losses, by 
certain stipulated payments : the plenipotentiaries were 
named and appointed for regulating, within a limited time, 
all those grievances and abuses which had hitherto inter- 
rupted the commerce of Great Britain in the American seas ; 
and for settling all matters of dispute, in such a manner as 
might for the foture prevent and remove all new causes and 
pretences of complaint. The motion for an address of 
approbation was disputed as usual. Though the convention 
was not yet laid before the House, the nature of it was well 
known to the leaders of the opposition. Sir William Wynd- 
ham observed, that if the .ministry had made the resolutions 
taken by the Parliament in the last session the foundation of 
their demands ; if they had discovered a resolution to break 
off all treating, rather than depart from the sense of Parlia- 
ment ; either a defensive treaty might have been obtained, 
nr by this time the worst would have been known ; but, by 
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•wlaat appeared from Ids majesty’s speech, the convention 
was no other than a preliminary ; and, in all probability, 
a very had preliminary. He supposed the minister had 
ventured to clothe some of his creatures with full powers 
to give up the rights of the nation ; for they might do it if 
they durst. Sir Robert Walpole, in answer to these sugges- 
tions, affirmed, that the ministry had on this occasion ob- 
tained more than ever on like occasions was known to he 
obtained : that they had reconciled the peace of their 
country with her true interest : that this peace was attended 
with all the advantages that the most successful arms could 
have procured : that future ages would consider this as the 
most glorious period of our history, and do justice to the 
counsels that produced the happy event, which every gentle- 
man divested of passion and prejudice was ready to do : and 
which he believed the present age, when rightly informed, 
would not refuse. In a word, he extolled his own conven- 
tion with the most extravagant encomiums. 

• The House resolved to address the king, that copies of all 
the memorials, representations, letters, and papers, Motion for 
presented to his majesty, or his secretary of state, 
relating to depredations, should he submitted to the repiesenta- 
perusal of the House ; hut some members in the 
opposition were not contented with this resolution, relating to 
Then Mr. Sandys, who may be termed the “ motion 
maker,” moved for an address, desiring that the 
House might inspect all letters written, and instruc- LTbefore ■ 
tions given, by the secretaries of state, or commis- 
sioners of the Admiralty, to any of the British governors in 
America, or any commander-in-chief, or captains of his 
majesty’s ships of war, or his majesty’s minister at the court 
of Spain, or any of his majesty’s consuls in Europe, since the 
treaty of Seville, relating to the losses which the British 
subjects had sustained by means of depredations committed 
by the subjects of Spain in Europe and America. This was 
an unreasonable proposal, suggested by the spirit of ani- 
mosity and faction. Mr. H. Walpole justly observed, that a 
compliance with such an address might lay open the most 
private transactions of the cabinet, and discover secrets that 
ought, for the good of the kingdom, to be concealed. It 
would discover to the court of Spain the ultimaium of the 
king’s demands and concessions, and the nation would 
thereby be deprived of many advantages which it might 
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reap, ■were no such, discovery made. He said, that as soon 
as the differences betwixt the two courts should arrive at 
such a crisis, and not before, the consuls were instructed to 
give notice to the merchants, that they might retire in time 
with their effects ; but should such instructions come to the 
knowledge of the Spaniards, it would be a kind of watch- 
word to put them on their guard, and unavoidably occasion 
the ruin of many thousands of British subjects. Certain it 
is, no government could act either in external or domestic 
affairs with proper influence, dignity, and despatch, if every 
letter and instruction relating to an unfinished negotiation 
should be exposed to the view of such a numerous assembly, 
composed of individuals actuated by motives in themselves 
diametrically opposite. The motion being rejected by the 
majority, the same gentleman moved again for an adless, 
that his majesty would give directions for laying before the 
House copies of such memorials or representations as had 
been made, either to the King of Spain or to his ministers, 
since the treaty of Seville, relating to the depredations com- 
mitted in Europe or America. A debate ensued ; and, upon 
a division, the question passed in the negative. 

The House, in a committee of supply, voted twelve thou- 
Petitions scameu for the service of the ensuing year, 

against the aud the Standing army was continued without 
convention. though powerfully attacked by the whole 

strength of the opposition. The Commons likewise ordered 
an address to his majesty, for the copies of several memorials 
since the treaty of Seville, touching the rights of Great 
Britain, or any infraction of treaties which had not been 
laid before them. These were accordingly submitted to the 
inspection of the House. By this time the convention itself 
was not only presented to the Commons, but also published 
for the information of the people. Divers merchants, 
planters, and others trading to America, the cities of London 
and Bristol, the merchants of Liverpool, and owners of 
sundry ships which had been seized by the Spaniards, offered 
petitions against the convention, by which the subjects of 
Spain were so far from giving up their groundless and 
unjustifiable practice of visiting and searching British ships 
sailing to and from the British plantations, that they ap- 
peared to have claimed the power of doing it as a right ; for 
they insisted that the differences which had arisen concerning 
it should be referred to plenipotentiaries, to be discussed 
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■by them without even agreeing to abstain from such visita- 
tion and search during the time that the discussion of this 
affair might last. They therefore prayed, that they might 
have an opportunity of being heard, and allowed to repre- 
sent the great importance of the British trade to and from 
the plantations in America ; the clear indisputable right 
which they had to enjoy it, without being stopped, visited, 
or searched by the Spaniards, on any pretence whatsoever ; 
and the certain inevitable destruction of all the riches and 
strength derived to Great Britain from that trade, if a 
search of British ships sailing to and from their own planta- 
tions should be tolerated upon any pretext, or under any 
restrictions, or even if the freedom of this navigation 
should continue much longer in a state of uncertainty. 
These petitions were referred to the committee appointed to 
consider of the convention. Another remonstrance was like- 
wise presented by the trustees for establishing the colony of 
Georgia, setting forth, that the King of Spain claimed that 
colony as part of his territories ; and that by the convention, 
the regulation of the limits of Carolina and Florida was 
referred to the determination of plenipotentiaries ; so that 
the colony of Georgia, which undoubtedly belonged to the 
crown of Great Britain, was left in dispute, while the settlers 
remained in the most precarious and dangerous situation. 
It was moved, that the merchants should be heard by their 
counsel ; but the proposal was strenuously opposed by the 
ministry, and rejected upon a division. 

This famous convention, concluded at the Pardo on the 
fourteenth day of January, imported, that within six substance 
weeks, to be reckoned from the day on which the of that 
ratifications were exchanged, two ministers plenipo- 
tentiaries should meet at Madrid, to confer, and finally 
regulate the respective pretensions of fhe two crowns, with 
relation to the trade and navigation in America and Europe, 
and to the limits of Florida and Carolina, as well as concern- 
ing other points which remained likewise to be adjusted, 
according to the former treaties subsisting between the two 
nations: that the plenipotentiaries should finish their con- 
ferences within the space of eight months : that in the mean 
time no progress should be made in the fortifications of 
Florida and Carolina : that his Catholic majesly should pay 
to the King of Great Britain the sum of ninety-nve thousand 
pounds, for a balance due to the crown and subjects of Great 
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Britain, after deduction made of tlie demands of the crown 
and subjects of Spain : that this sum should be employed for 
the satisfaction, discharge, and payment of the demands of 
the British subjects upon the crown of Spain : that this reci- 
procal discharge, however, should not extend or relate to the 
accounts and differences which subsisted and were to be 
settled between the crown of Spain and the Assiento com- 
pany, nor to any particular or private contracts that might 
subsist between either of the two crowns, or their ministers, 
with the subjects of the other ; or between the subjects and 
subjects of each nation respectively : that his Catholic majesty 
should cause the sum of ninety-five thousand pounds to be 
paid at London within four months, to be reckoned from the 
day on which the ratifications were exchanged. Such was 
the substance of that convention, which alarmed and pro- 
voked the merchants and traders of Great Britain, excited 
the indignation of all those who retained any regard for the 
honour of their country, and raised a general cry against the 
minister who stood at the helm of administration. 

The eyes of the whole kingdom were now turned upon 
Debate in the House of Commons. The two contending par- 
S summoned their whole force for the approaching 

mons on the dispute : ou the day appointed for considering the 
convention, convention, four hundred members had taken their 
seats by eight in the morning. In a committee of the whole 
House, certain West India merchants and planters were 
heard against the convention ; so that this and the following 
day were employed in reading papers and obtaining informa- 
tion. On the eighth day of March, Mr. H. Walpole, having 
launched out in the praise of that agreement, moved for an 
address of approbation to his majesty. He was seconded by 
Mr. Campbell, of Pembrokeshire ; and the dehate began with 
extraordinary ardour. He who first distinguished himself in 
the lists was Sir Thomas Sanderson, at that time treasurer to 
the Prince of Wales, afterwards Earl of Scarborough. All 
the officers and adherents of his royal highness had joined 
the opposition ; and he himself on this occasion sat in the 
gallery, to hear the debate on such an important transaction. 
Sir Thomas Sanderson observed, that the Spaniards by the 
convention, instead of giving us reparation, had obliged us to 
give them a general release. They had not allowed the 
word satisfaction to be so much as once mentioned in the 
treaty. Even the Spanish pirate who had cut off the ear of 
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Captain Jenkins,® and used the most insulting expression 
towards the person of the king — an expression which no 
British subject could decently repeat — an expression which 
no man that had a regard for his sovereign could ever for- 
give — even this fellow lived to enjoy the fruits of his rapine, 
and remained a living testimony of the cowardly tameness 
and mean submission of G-reat Britain, of the triumphant 
haughtiness and stubborn pride of Spain. Lord Gage, one 
of the most keen, spirited, and sarcastic orators in the House, 
stated in this manner the account of the satisfaction obtained 
from the court of Spain by the convention ; the losses sus- 
tained by the Spanish depredations amounted to three hun- 
dred and forty thousand pounds ; the commissary, by a 
stroke of his pen, reduced this demand to two hundred 
thousand pounds ; then forty-five thousand were struck off 
for prompt payment : he next allotted sixty thousand pounds 
as the remaining part of a debt pretended to be due to Spain, 
for the destruction of her fleet by Sir George Byng, though 
it appeared by the instructions on the table, that Spain had 
been already amply satisfied on that head : these deductions 
reduced the balance to ninety-five thousand pounds ; but the 
King of Spain insisted upon the South-Sea Company’s paying 
immediately the sum of sixty-eight thousand pounds, as a 
debt due to him on one head of accounts, though, in other 
articles, his Catholic majesty was indebted to the company a 
million over and above this demand: the remaiuder to be 
paid by Spain did not exceed seven-and-twenty thousand 
pounds, from which she insisted upon deducting whatever 
she might have already given in satisfaction for any of the 
British ships that had been taken ; and on being allowed the 
value of the St. Theresa, a Spanish ship which had been 
seized in the port of Dublin. Mr. "W. Pitt, with an energy 

“ CJaptain JenMns was master of a Scottish merchant-ship. He was boarded by the 
captaia of a Spamsh guarda-costa, who treated him in the most barbarous manner, l?he 
Spaniards* after having rummaged his vessel for what they called contraband commodities* 
without finding any thing to justify their searcht insulted JenMns with the most oppro- 
brious invectives. They tore off one of his ears, biddmg him carry it to his Mng* and tell 
him they would serve him in the same manner should an opportunity offer ; they tortured 
him with the most shocMng cruelty, and threatened him with immediate death. This 
man was examined at the bar of the House of Commons, and being asked by a member 
what he thought when he found himself in the hands of such barbarians ? “I recom- 
mended my soul to God,” said he, “ and my cause to my county.” The behaviour of this 
brave seaman, the sight of his ear, which was produced, with his account of the indignities 
which had been offered to the nation and sovereign of Great Britain, filled the whole 
House with indignation. Jenkins was afterwards employed in the service of the East India 
Company : he approved himself worthy of his good fortune in a long engagement with the 
.pirate Angria, during which he behaved with extraordinary courage and conduct, and 
saved his own ship, with three others that weie under his convoy. 
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of argument and diction peculiar to himself, declaimed against 
the convention, as insecure, unsatisfactory, and dishonourable 
to G-reat Britain. He said the great national objection, the 
searching of British ships, was not admitted, indeed, in the 
preamble ; hut stood there as the reproach of the whole, as 
the strongest evidence of the fatal submission that followed : 
on the part of Spain, an usurpation, an inhuman tyranny 
claimed and exercised over the American seas; on the 
part of England, an undoubted right, by treaties, and from 
God and nature, declared and asserted in the resolutions of 
Parliament, were now referred to the discussion of plenipo- 
tentiaries, upon one and the same equal foot. This undoubted 
right was to be discussed and regulated ; and if to regulate 
be to prescribe rules, as in all construction it is, that right 
was, by the express words of the convention, to be given up 
and sacrificed ; for it must cease to be any thing from the 
moment it is submitted to limitation. Mr. Lyttelton, with 
equal force and fluency, answered the speech of Mr. H. 
Walpole. “After he had used many arguments to persuade 
us to peace (said he), to any peace, good or bad, by pointing 
out the dangers of a war, dangers I by no means allow to be 
such as he represents them, he crowned all those terrors with 
the name of the pretender. It would be the cause of the 
pretender. The pretender would come. Is the honourable 
gentleman sensible what this language imports ? The people 
of England complain of the greatest wrongs and indignities : 
they complain of the interruption, the destruction, of their 
trade ; they thinh the peace has left them in a worse condi- 
tion than before; and, in answer to all these complaints, 
what are they told ? Why, that their continuing to suffer 
all thiH, is the price they must pay to keep the king and his 
family on the throne of these realms. If this were true, it 
ought not to be owned ; but it is far from truth ; the very 
reverse is true. Nothing can weaken the family, nothing 
shake the establishment, but such measures as these, and 
such language as this.” He affirmed, that if the ministers 
had proceeded conformably to the intentions of Parliament, 
they would either have acted with vigour, or have obtained 
a real security in an express acknowledgment of our right 
not to be searched as a preliminary, dm qua non, to our 
treating at all. Instead of this, they had referred it to 
plenipotentiaries. “Would you, sir, (said he,) submit to 
a reference, whether you may travel unmolested from your 
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house in town to your house in the country ? Your right 
is clear and undeniable, why would you have it discussed ? 
but much less would you refer it, if two of your judges 
belonged to a gang which has often stopped and robbed 
you in your way thither before.” — The ministers, in vindi- 
cation of the convention, asserted, that the satisfaction 
granted by Spain was adequate to the injury received; 
that it was only the preliminary of a treaty which would 
remove all causes of complaint ; that war was always expen- 
sive and detrimental to a trading nation, as well as uncer- 
tain in its events ; that France and Spain would certainly 
join their forces in case of a rupture with Great Britain ; 
that there was not one power in Europe upon which the 
English could depend for effectual assistance ; and that war 
would favour the cause and designs of a popish pretender. 
The House, upon a division, agreed to the address; but 
when a motion was made for its being recommitted, the 
two parties renewed the engagement with redoubled eager- 
ness and impetuosity. Sir William Wyndham and Mr. 
Pulteney poured all the thunder of their eloquence against 
the insolence of Spain and the concessions of the British 
ministry. Sir Eobert Walpole exerted aU his fortitude and 
dexterity in defence of himself and his measures, and the 
question being put, the resolutions for the address were 
carried by a small majority. 

Then Sir William Wyndham, standing up, made a pathetic 
remonstrance upon this determination. “ This ad- secession of 
dress (said he) is intended to convince mankind, 
that the treaty under our consideration is a reason- ia the op- 
able and an honourable treaty. But if a majority 
of twenty-eight in such a full house should fail of that suc- 
cess ; if the people should not implicitly resign their reason 
to a vote of this House, what will be the consequence? 
Will not the Parliament lose its authority ? Will it not be 
thought, that even in the Parhament we are governed by a 
faction ? and what the consequence of this may be, I leave 
to those gentlemen to consider, who are now to give their 
vote for this address : for my own part I will trouble you no 
more, but with these my last words, I sincerely pray to 
Almighty God, who has so often wonderfully protected 
these kingdoms, that he will graciously continue his pro- 
tection over them, by preserving us from that impending 
danger which threatens the nation from without, and like- 
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wise from that impending danger which threatens our con- 
stitution from within.” The minister was on this occasion 
deserted by his usual temper, and even provoked into per- 
sonal abuse. He declared, that the gentleman who was now 
the mouth of his opponents, had been looked upon as the 
head of those traitors who twenty-five years before conspired 
the destruction of their country and of the royal family, in 
order to set a popish pretender upon the throne ; that he 
was seized by the vigilance of the then government, and 
pardoned by its clemency ; but all the use he had ungrate- 
fully made of that clemency, was to qualify himself according 
to law, that he and his party might some time or other have 
an opportunity to overthrow all law. He branded them all 
as traitors, and expressed his hope that their behaviour 
would unite all the true friends of the present happy esta- 
blishment. To such a degree of mutual animosity were both 
sides inflamed, that the most eminent members in the 
minority actually retired from Parliament ; and were by 
the nation in general revered as martyrs to the liberty of 
the people. 

The dispute occasioned by the convention in the House of 
Debate ia Lords was maintained with equal warmth, and per- 
the Houae haps with more abilities. After this famous treaty 
upon m considered, Lord Carteret suggested, that 

address to possibly oue of the contracting powers had pre^ 
touchSg*^ sented a protest or declaration, importing that she 
tioa'”'"*'*' 3' measure, only upon coildi- 

tion that the terms of that protest or declaration 
should be made good. He said, that until his mind should 
be free from the most distant suspicion that such a paper 
might exist in the present case, he could not form a just 
opinion of the transaction himself, nor communicate to their 
lordships - any light which might be necessary for that 
purpose. The adherents to the ministry endeavoured to 
evade his curiosity in this particular by general assertions ; 
but he insisted on his suspicion with such perseverance, that 
at length the ministry 'produced the copy of a declaration 
made by the King of Spain before he ratified the conven- 
tion, signifying that his Catholic majesty reserved to himself, 
in its full force, the right of being able to suspend the 
assiento of negroes, in case the company should not pay 
within a short time the sum of sixty-eight thousand pounds 
sterling, owing to Spain on the duty of negroes, or on the 
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profit of the ship Caroline ; that under the validity and 
force of this protest, the signing of the said convention 
might be proceeded on, and in no other manner. In the 
debate that ensued. Lord Carteret displayed a surprising 
extent of political kncwledge, recommended by all the 
graces of locution, chaste, pure, dignified, and delicate. 
Lord Bathust argued against the articles of convention 
with his usual spirit, integrity, and good sense, particularly 
animated by an honest indignation which the wrongs of 
his country had inspired. The Earl of Chesterfield attacked 
this inglorious measure with all the weight of argument, 
and all the poignancy of satire. The Duke of Argyle, no 
longer a partisan of the ministry, inveighed against it as 
infamous, treacherous, and destructive, with all the fire, im- 
petuosity, and enthusiasm of declamation. It was defended 
with unequal arms by the Duke of Newcastle, the Earl of 
Cholmqndeley, Lord Hervey, the lord chancellor, the Bishop 
of Salisbury, and in particular by the Earl of Hay, a noble- 
man of extensive capacity and micommon erudition ; remark- 
able for his knowledge of the civil law, and seemingly 
formed by nature for a politician ; cool, discerning, plaus- 
ible, artful, and enterprising, staunch to the minister, and 
invariably true to his own interest. The dispute was 
learned, long, and obstinate ; but ended as usual in the dis- 
comfiture of those who had stigmatized the treaty. The 
House agreed to an address, in which they thanked his 
majesty for his gracious condescension in laying before them 
the convention. They acknowledged his great prudence in 
bringing the demands of his subjects for their past losses, 
which had been so long depending, to a final adjustment ; 
in procuring an express stipulation for a speedy payment ; 
and in laying a foimdation for accomplishing the great and 
desirable ends of obtaining future security, and preserving 
the peace between the two nations. They declared their 
confidence in his royal wisdom, that in the treaty to be con- 
cluded, in pursuance of the convention, proper provisions 
would be made for the redress of the grievances of which 
the , nation had so justly complained : they assured his 
majesty, that in case his just expectations should not be 
answered, the House would heartily and zealously concur in 
all such measures as should be necessary to vindicate his 
majesty’s honour, and to preserve to his subjects the full 
enjoyment of all those rights to which they were entitled by 
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treaty and the law of nations. This was a hard-won vic- 
tory. At the head of those who voted against the address 
we find the Prince of Wales. His example was followed 
hy six dukes, two-and-twenty earls, four viscounts, eighteen 
barons, four bishops ; and their party was reinforced by 
sixteen proxies. A spirited protest was entered, 
and subscribed by nine-and-thirty peers, compre- 
hending all the noblemen of the kingdom who were most 
eminent for their talents, integrity, and virtue. 

A message having been delivered to the House from his 
Message majesty, importing that he had settled nine-and- 
fiom the thirty thousand pounds per annum on the younger 
touching a children of the royal family; and desiring their 
PmmJrv" lordships would bring in a bill to enable his majesty 
anTa^wer to make that provision good out of the hereditary 
the'^forrar* of the crown ; some lords in the opposi- 

of the king- tiou observed, that the next heir to the crown 
might look upon this settlement as a mortgage of 
his revenue, which a Parliament had no power to make; 
that formerly no daughter of the royal family was ever pro- 
vided for by Parliament, except the eldest, and that never 
was by way of annuity, but an express provision of a deter- 
minate sum of money paid by way of dowry. These objec- 
tions were overruled; and the House complied with his 
majesty’s request. Then the Duke of Newcastle produced 
a subsidy-treaty, by which his majesty obliged himself to 
pay to the King of Denmark seventy thousand pounds per 
annum, on condition of the Dane’s furnishing to his Bri- 
tannic majesty a body of six thousand men when demanded. 
At the same time, his grace delivered a message from the 
king, desiring the House would enable him to fulfil this 
engagement ; and also to raise what money and troops the 
exigency of affairs, during the approaching recess, might 
require. Another vehement dispute arose from this pro- 
posal. With respect to the treaty. Lord Carteret observed, 
that no use could be made of the Danish troops in any 
expedition undertaken against Spain, because it was stipu- 
lated in the treaty, that they should not be used either in 
Italy, or on board of the fleet, or be transported in whole or 
in part beyond sea, after they should have marched out 
of the territories of Denmark, except for the defence of the 
kingdoms of Grreat Britain and Ireland : nay, should France 
join against the English, the Danes could not act against 
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that power or Spain, except as part of an army formed in 
Germany or Flanders. This body of Danes may be said, 
therefore, to have been retained for the defence and protec- 
tion of Hanover; or, if the interest of Britain was at all 
consulted in the treaty, it must have been in preventing the 
Danes from joining their fleets to those of France and Spain. 
Then he argued against the second part of the message with 
great vivacity. He said nothing could be more dangerous 
to the constitution than a general and unlimited vote of 
credit. Such a demand our ancestors would have heard 
with amazement, and rejected with scorn. He affirmed that 
the practice was but of modern date in England ; that it was 
never heard of before the Revolution ; and never became 
frequent until the nation was blessed with the present wise 
administration. He said, if ever a general vote of credit 
and confidence should become a customary compliment from 
the Parliament to the crown at the end of every session, or 
as often as the minister might think fit to desire it. Parlia- 
ments would grow despicable in the eyes of the people ; 
then a proclamation might be easily substituted in its stead, 
and happy would it be for the nation if that should be suffi- 
cient; for when a Parliament ceases to be a check upon 
ministers, it becomes an useless and unnecessary burden on 
the people. The representatives must always be paid some 
way or other : if their wages are not paid openly and surely 
by .their respective constituents, as they were formerly, a 
majority of them may in future times be always ready to 
accept of wages from the administration, and these must 
come out of the pockets of the people. The Duke of Argyle 
and the Earl of Chesterfield enlarged upon the same topics. 
Nevertheless, the House complied with the message ; and 
presented an address, in which they not only approved of 
the treaty with Denmark, but likewise assured his majesty 
they would concur with his measures, and support him in 
fulfilling his engagements, as well as in making such further 
augmentation of his forces by sea and land, as he should 
think necessary for the honour, interest, and safety of these 
kingdoms. 

The same message being communicated to the Commons, 
they voted seventy thousand five hundred and patikment 
eighty-three pounds for the subsidy to Denmark, 
and five hundred thousand pounds for augmenting the forces 
on any emergency. As Great Britain stood engaged by the 
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convention to pay to the crown of Spain the snm of sixty 
thousand pounds in consideration of the ships taken and 
destroyed by Sir George Byng, which sum was to be applied 
to the relief of the British merchants who had suffered by 
the Spanish depredations, the Commons inserted in a bill a 
clause providing for this sum to be paid by the Parliament. 
When the bill was read in the House of Lords, a motion 
was made by Lord Bathurst for an address, to know whether 
Spain had paid the money stipulated by the convention, as 
the time limited for the payment of it was now expired. 
The Duke of Newcastle, by his majesty’s permission, ac- 
quainted the House that it was not paid, and that Spain 
had as yet given no reason for the non-payment. Then a 
day was appointed to consider the state of the nation, when 
Lord Carteret moved for a resolution, that the failure of 
Spain in this particular was a breach of the convention, a 
high indignity to his majesty, and an injustice to the nation ; 
but, after a warm debate, this motion was overruled by the 
majority. The minister, in order to atone in some measure 
for the unpopular step he had taken in the convention, 
allowed a salutary law to pass for the encouragement of the 
woollen manufacture, and two bills in behalf of the sugar 
colonies : one permitting them for a limited time to export 
their produce directly to foreign parts, under proper restric- 
tions ; and the other making more effectual provisions for 
securing the duties laid upon the importation of foreign 
sugars, rum, and molasses, into Great Britain, and his 
majesty’s plantations in America. The supplies being voted, 
tbe fimds established, and the crown gratified in every par- 
ticular, the king closed the session with a speech on the 
fourteenth day of June, when the chancellor in his majesty’s 
name prorogued the Parliament.” 

Letters of marque and reprisal were granted against the 
Spaniards ; a promotion was made of general officers ; the 
troops were augmented ; a great fleet was assembled at Spit- 

•» Among the laws enacted in the cx)iirse of this session was an act against gaming, 
which had become universal through all ranks of people, and likely to prove destructive of 
all morals, industry, and sentiment. Another bill passed, for grantmg a reward to Joanna 
Stevens, on her discovering, for the benefit of the pubhc, a nostrum for the cure of persons 
afflicted with the stone ; a medicine which has by no means answered the expectations of 
the legislature. 

In the House of Lords, complaint was made by Lord Delawar of a satire, entitled 
Manners, written by Mr. Whitehead; in which some characters of distinction were severely 
lashed, in the true spirit of poetry. It was voted a libel ; a motion was made to take the 
‘author into custody ; but he having withdrawn himself, the resentment of the House fell 
upon R, Hodsley, the pubhsher of the work, who was committed to the usher of the black- 
rod, though Lord Oai'teret, the Karl of Abmgdon, and Lord Talbot, spoke in his behalf. 
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head ; a reinforcement sent out to Admiral Haddock ; and 
an embargo laid on all merchant-ships outward The King 
hound. Notwithstanding these preparations of war, patiXs a 
Mr. Keene, the British minister at Madrid, declared manifesto, 
to the court of Spain that his master, although he had 
permitted his subjects to make reprisals, would not be 
understood to have broken the peace ; and that this per- 
mission would be recalled as soon as his Catholic majesty- 
should be disposed to make the satisfaction which had been 
so justly demanded. He was given to understand, that 
the King of Spain looked upon those reprisals as acts of 
hostility ; and that he hoped, with the assistance of heaven 
and his allies, he should be able to support a good cause 
against his adversaries. He published a manifesto in justifi- 
cation of his own conduct, complaining that Admiral Had- 
dock had received orders to cruize -with his squadron between 
the capes St. Vincent and St. Mary, in order to surprise the 
assogue ships; that letters of reprisal had been published 
at London in an indecent style, and even carried into 
execution in different parts of the world. He excused his 
non-payment of the ninety-fiive thousand pounds stipulated 
in the convention, by affirming that the British court had 
first contravened the articles of that treaty, by the orders 
sent to Haddock ; by continuing to fortify Georgia ; by 
reinforcing the squadron at Jamaica; and by eluding the 
payment of the sixty-eight thousand pounds due to Spain 
from the South-Sea Company, on the assiento for negroes. 
The French ambassador at the Hague declared that the 
king his master was obliged by treaties to assist his Catholic 
majesty by sea and land, in case he should be attacked ; he 
dissuaded the States-General firom espousing the quarrel 
of Great Britain ; and they assured him "they would observe 
a strict neutrality, though they could not avoid furnishing 
his Britannic majesty -with such succours as he could de- 
mand, by virtue of the treaties subsisting between the two 
powers. The people of England were inspired with un- 
common alacrity at the near prospect of war, for which 
they had so long clamoured; and the ministry, seeing it 
unavoidable, began to be earnest and effectual in meir 
preparations. 

The events of war were still unfavourable to the emperor. 
He had bestowed the command of his army upon Veldt- 
Mareschal Count Wallis, who assembled his ^irces in the 
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neighbourhood of Belgrade ; and advanced towards Crotska, 
Theem- where he was attacked by the Turks with such 
perorand impetuosity and perseverance, that he was obliged 
a ^^0 ground, after a long and obstinate engage- 
peace with ment, in which he lost above six thousand men. 
t e urfcs. Earl of Crawford, who served as a volun- 

teer in the imperial army, signalized his courage in an 
extraordinary manner on this occasion, and received a 
dangerous wound, of which he never perfectly recovered. 
The Turks were afterwards worsted at Jabouka ; never- 
theless, their grand army invested Belgrade on the side 
of Servia, and carried on the operations of the siege with 
extraordinary vigour. The emperor, dreading the loss of 
this place, seeing his finances exhausted, and his army 
considerably diminished, consented to a negotiation for 
peace, which was transacted under the mediation of the 
French ambassador at the Ottoman Porte. The Count de 
Neuperg, as imperial plenipotentiary, signed the prelimi- 
naries on the first day of September. They were ratified 
by the emperor, though he pretended to be dissatisfied with 
the articles ; and declared that his minister had exceeded 
his powers. By this treaty the house of Austria ceded to 
the grand signor, Belgrade, Sabatz, Servia, Austrian Wal- 
lachia, the isle and fortress of Orsova, with the fort of St. 
Elizabeth ; and the contracting powers agreed that the 
Danube and the Saave should serve as boundaries to the 
two empires. The emperor published a circular letter, 
addressed to his ministers at all the courts in Europe, blam- 
ing Count Wallis for the bad success of the last campaign, 
and disowning the negotiations of Coxmt Neuperg; nay, 
these two officers were actually disgraced, and confined 
in different castles. This, however, was no other than a 
sacrifice to the resentment of the czarina, who loudly com- 
plained that the emperor had concluded a separate peace, 
contrary to his engagements with the Eussian empire. Her 
general. Count Munich, had obtained a victory over the 
Turks at Choczim, in Moldavia, and made himself master 
of that place, in which he found two hundred pieces of 
artillery ; but the country was so ruined by the incursions 
of the Tartars, that the Muscovites could not subsist in it 
.during the winter. The czarina, finding herself abandoned 
by the emperor, and unable to cope with the whole power 
xif the Ottoman empire, took the first opportunity of putting 
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an end to the war npori honourable terms. After a short 
negotiation, the conferences ended in a treaty, by which 
she was left in possession of Asoph, on condition that its 
fortifications should be demolished ; and_ the ancient limits 
were re-established between the two empires. 

A rupture between Great Britain and Spain was now 
become inevitable. The English s(^uadron m the Piepara- 
Mediterranean had already made prize of two rich 
Caracca ships. The king had issued orders for England, 
augmenting his land-forces and raising a body of marines ; 
and a great number of ships of war were put in commission. 
Admiral Yernon had been sent to the West Indies, to 
assume the command of the squadron in those seas, and 
to annoy the trade and settlements of the Spaniards. This 
gentleman had rendered himself considerable in the House 
of Commons, by loudly condemning all the measures of 
the ministry, and bluntly speaking his sentiments, what- 
ever they were, without respect of persons, and sometimes 
without any regard to decorum. He was counted a good 
officer, and this boisterous manner seemed to enhance his 
character. As he had once commanded a squadron in 
Jamaica, he was perfectly well acquainted with those seas ; 
and in a debate upon the Spanish depredations, he chanced 
to affirm, that Porto Bello, on the Spanish main, might be 
easily taken ; nay, he even rmdertook to reduce it with 
six ships only. This offer was echoed from the mouths 
of all the members in the opposition. Yernon was extolled 
as another Drake or Ealeigh : he became the idol of a 
party, and his praise resounded from all comers of the 
kingdom. The minister, in order to appease the clamours 
of the people on this subject, sent him as commander-in- 
chief to the West Indies. He was pleased with an oppor- 
tunity to remove such a troublesome censor from the House 
of Commons ; and, perhaps, he was not without hope, that 
Yemen would disgrace himself and his party, by failing 
in the exploit he had undertaken. His Catholic majesty 
having ordered all the British ships in his harbours to be 
seized and detained, the King of England would keep 
measures with him no longer, but denounced war against 
him on the twenty-third day of October. Many English 
merchants began to equip privateers, and arm their trading 
vessels, to protect their own commerce, as well as to distress 
that of the enemy. The session of Parliament was opened. 

o 2 
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in November, when the king, in his speech to both Houses, 
declared that he had augmented his forces by sea and land, 
pursuant to the power vested in him by Parliament for 
the security of his dominions, the protection of trade, and 
the annoyance of the enemy ; and he expressed his appre- 
hension, that the heats and animosities which had been 
industriously fomented throughout the kingdom, encouraged 
Spain to act in such a manner as rendered it necessary for 
him to have recourse to arms. In answer to this speech, 
affectionate addresses were presented by both Houses, with- 
out any considerable opposition. 

The seceding members had again resumed their seats in 
Apology in House of Commous ; and Mr. Pulteney thought 
the House proper to vindicate the extraordinary step which 
they had taken. He said, they thought that step 
seceding was uecossary, as affairs then stood, for clearing 
members, characters to posterity from the imputation 

of sitting in an assembly, where a determined majority 
gave a sanction to measures evidently to the disgrace of 
his majesty and the nation. He observed, that their conduct 
was so fully justified by the declaration of war against 
Spain, that any further vindication would be superfluous ; 
for every assertion contained in it had been almost in the 
same words insisted upon by those who opposed the conven- 
tion : “ Every sentence in it (added he) is an echo of what 
was said in our reasonings against that treaty : every 
positive truth which the declaration lays down was denied 
with the utmost confidence by those who spoke for the 
convention ; and since that time there has not one event 
happened which was not then foreseen and foretold.” He 
proposed, that in maintaining the war, the Spanish settle- 
ments in the West Indies should be attacked; and that 
the ministry should not have the power to give up the 
conquests that might be made. He said he heartily wished, 
for his majesty’s honour and service, that no mention had 
been made of heats and animosities in the king’s speech ; 
and gave it as his opinion, that they should take no notice 
of that clause in their address. He was answered by Sir 
Robert Walpole, who took occasion to say, he was in no 
great concern lest the service of his majesty or the nation 
should suffer by the absence of those members who had 
quitted the House : he affirmed, the nation was generally 
sensible, that the many useful and popular acts which 
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passed towards tlie end of tlie last session were greatly 
forwarded and facilitated by the secession of those gentle- 
men ; and, if they were returned only to oppose and 
perplex, he should not be at all sorry to see them secede 
again. 

Mr. Pulteney revived the bill which he had formerly 
prepared for the encouragement of seamen. After paiBion.bui 
a long dispute, and eager opposition by the minis- revived and 
try, it passed both Houses, and obtained the royal 
assent. Mr. Sandys, having observed that there could be 
no immediate use for a great number of forces in the king- 
dom, and explained how little service could be expected 
from raw and undisciplined men, proposed an address to 
the king, desiring that the body of marines should be com- 
posed of drafts from the old regiments ; that as few officers 
should be appointed as the nature of the case would permit ; 
and he expressed his hope that the House would recommend 
this method to his majesty, in tender compassion to his 
people, already burdened with many heavy and grievous 
taxes. This scheme was repugnant to the intention of the 
ministry, whose aim was to increase the number of their 
dependents, and extend their parliamentary interest, by 
granting a great number of commissions. The proposal 
was, therefore, after a long debate, rejected by the majority. 
Motions were made for an inquiry into the conduct of those 
who concluded the convention, but they were overruled. 
The pension bill was revived, and so powerfully supported 
by the eloquence of Sir William Wyndham, Mr. Pulteney, 
and Mr. Lyttelton, that it made its way through the Com- 
mons to the Upper House, where it was again lost, upon a 
division, after a very long debate. As the seamen of the 
kingdom expressed uncommon aversion to the service of 
the government, and the fleet could not be manned without 
great difficulty, the ministry prepared a bill, which was 
brought in by Sir Charles Wager, for registering all sea- 
men, watermen, fishermen, and lightermen throughout his 
majesty’s dominions. Had this mil passed into a law, a 
British sailor would have been reduced to the most abject 
degree of slavery : had he removed from a certain district 
allotted for the place of his residence, he would have been 
deemed a deserter, and punished accordingly ; he mxist have 
appeared, when summoned, at all hazards, whatever might 
have been the circumstances of his family, or the state of 
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his private affairs : had he been encumbered with debt, he 
must either have incurred the penalties of this law, or lain 
at the mercy of his creditors : had he acquired by industry, 
or received by inheritance, an ample fortune, he would have 
been liable to be torn from his possessions, and subjected to 
hardships which no man would endure but from the sense 
of fear or indigence. The bill was so vigorously opposed by 
Sir John Barnard and others, as a flagrant encroachment on 
the liberties of the people, that the House rejected it on the 
second reading. 

The king having by message communicated to the House 
Porto BeUo his iutentiou of disposing the Princess Mary in mar- 
riage to Prince Frederick of Hesse ; and expressing 
Vernon. his hope, that the Commons would enable him to 
give a suitable portion to his daughter, they unanimously 
resolved to grant forty thousand pounds for that purpose ; 
and presented an address of thanks to his majesty, for 
having communicated to the House this intended marriage. 
On the thirteenth day of March a ship arrived from the 
West Indies, despatched by Admiral Vernon, with an ac- 
count of his having taken Porto Bello, on the isthmus of 
Darien, with six ships only, and demolished all the fortifica- 
tions of the place. The Spaniards acted with such pusillani- 
mity on this occasion, that their forts were taken almost 
■without bloodshed. The two Houses of Parliament joined 
in an address of congratulation upon the success of his 
majesty’s arms ; and the nation in general was wonderfully 
elated by an exploit which was magnified much above its 
merit. The Commons granted every thing the crown 
thought proper to demand. They provided for eight-and- 
■twenty thousand land forces, besides six thousand marines. 
They enabled his majesty to equip a very powerful na'vy ; 
they voted the subsidy to the King of Denmark ; and they 
empowered their sovereign to defray certain extraordinary 
expenses not specified in the estimates. To answer these 
uncommon grants, they imposed a land-tax of four shillings 
in the pound ; and enabled his majesty to deduct twelve 
hundred thousand pounds from the sinking fund ; in a word, 
the expense of the war, during the course of the ensuing year, 
amounted to about four millions. The session was closed on 
the twenty-ninth day of April, when the king thanked the 
Commons for the supplies they had so liberally granted, and 
recommended union and moderation to both Houses. 
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Diiring the greatest part of this winter, the poor had been 
grievously afflicted in consequence of a severe frost, 1740. 
which began at Christmas, and continued till the Hardfiost. 
latter end of February- The river Thames was covered 
with such a crust of ice that a multitude of people dwelled 
upon it in tents, and a great number of booths were erected 
for the entertainment of the populace. The navigation was 
entirely stopped : the watermen and fishermen were disabled 
from earning a livelihood : the fruits of the earth were 
destroyed by the cold, which was so extreme that many per- 
sons were chilled to death ; and this calamity was the more 
deeply felt, as the poor could not afford to supply themselves 
with coals and fuel, which were advanced in price, in pro- 
portion to the severity and continuance of the frost. The 
lower class of labourers, who worked in the open air, were 
now deprived of all means of subsistence : many kinds of 
manufacture were laid aside, because it was found imprac- 
ticable to carry them on. The price of all sorts of provisions 
rose almost to a dearth ; even water was sold in the streets 
of London. In this season of distress, many wretched fami- 
lies must have perished by cold and hunger, had not those 
of opulent fortunes been inspired with a remarkable spirit of 
compassion and humanity. Nothing can more redound to 
the honour of the English nation than did those instances of 
benevolence and weu-conducted charity which were then 
exhibited. The liberal hand was not only opened to the 
professed beggar, and the poor that owned their distress ; 
but uncommon pains were taken to find out and relieve 
those more unhappy objects, who, from motives of false 
pride or ingenuous shame, endeavoured to conceal their 
misery. These were assisted almost in their own despite. 
The solitary habitations of the widow, the fatherless, and 
the imfortunate, were visited by the beneficent, who felt 
for the woes of their fellow-creatures; and, to such as 
refused to receive a portion of the public charity, the ne- 
cessaries of Hfe were privately conveyed, in such a manner 
as could least shock the delicacy of their dispositions. 

In the begi nnin g of May the King of Great Britain set 
out for Hanover, after having appointed a regency, Maniage of 
and concerted vigorous measures for distressing the Pmcesa 

T ^ 1 r* 1 1 ^ n Maiy to the 

enemy. In a tew days after his departure, the Princeof 
espousals of the Princess Mary were celebrated by 
proxy, the Duke of Cumberland representing the Prince 
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of Hesse ;• and In June the princess embarked for the con- 
tinent. About the same time, a sloop arrived in England- 
with despatches from Admiral Vernon, who, since his ad- 
venture at Porto Bello, had bombarded Carthagena, and 
taken the fort of San Lorenzo, on the river of Chagre, in 
the neighbourhood of his former conquest. This month 
was likewise marked by the death of his Prussian majesty, 
a prince by no means remarkable for great or amiable 
qualities. He was succeeded on the throne by Frederick 
his eldest son, the late king of that realm, who has so 
eminently distinguished himsmf as a warrior and legislator. 
In August, the King of Great Britain concluded a treaty 
with the Landgrave of Hesse, who engaged to furnish him 
with a body of six thousand men for four years, in con- 
sideration of an annual subsidy of two hunted and fifty 
thousand crowns. 

Meanwhile, preparations of war were vigorously carried 
Strong on hy the ministry in England. They_ had wisely 
armament resolved to aunoy the Spaniards in their American 
West possessions. Three ships of war, crmsmg m the 

Indies. hay of Biscay, fell in with a large Spanish ship of 

the line strongly manned, and took her after a very ob- 
stinate engagement ; but the assogue ships arrived, with 
the treasure, in Spain, notwithstanding the vigilance of 
the English commanders, who were stationed in a certain 
latitude to intercept that flota. One camp was formed on 
Hounslow-heath' ; and six thousand marines lately levied 
were encamped on the Isle of Wight, in order to be em- 
barked for the West Indies. Intelligence being received, 
that a strong squadron of Spanish ships of war waited at 
Ferrol for orders to sail to their American settlements, Sir 
John Norris sailed with a powerful fleet from Spithead, 
to dispute their voyage; and the Duke of Cumberland 
served in person as a volunteer in this expedition; but 
after divers fruitless efforts, he was, by contrary winds, 
obliged to lie inactive for the greatest part of the summer 
in Torbay ; and, upon advice that the French and Spanish 
squadrons had sailed to the West Indies in conjunction, the 
design against Ferrol was wholly laid aside. In Septem- 
ber, a small squadron of ships, commanded by Commodore 
Anson, set sail for the South-Sea, in order to act against 
the enemy on the coast of Chili and Peru, and co-operate 
occasionally with Admiral Vernon across the isthmus of 
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Darien. The scheme was well laid, but ruined by unne- 
cessary delays and unforeseen accidents. But the hopes 
of the nation centred cbiefly in a formidable armament 
designed for the northern coast of New Spain, and his 
Catholic majesty’s other settlements on that side of the 
Atlantic. Commissions had been issued for raising a regi- 
ment of four battalions in the English colonies of North 
America, that they might be transported to Jamaica, and 
join the forces from England. These, consisting of the 
marines, and detachments from some old regiments, were 
embarked in October at the Isle of Wight, under the com- 
mand of Lord Cathcart, a nobleman of approved honour, 
and great experience in the art of war; and they sailed 
under convoy of Sir Chaloner Ogle, with a fleet of seven- 
and-twenty ships of the line, besides frigates, fire-ships, 
bomb-ketches, and tenders. They were hkewise furnished 
with hospital-ships, and store-ships, laden with provisions, 
ammunition, all sorts of warlike implements, and every kind 
of convenience. Never was an armament more completely 
equipped; and never had the nation more reason to hope 
for extraordinary success. 

On the twentieth day of October, Charles VI. Emperor of 
Germany, the last prince of the house of Austria, Death of 
died at Vienna, and was succeeded in his hereditary ^r'mci 
dominions by his eldest daughter, the Archduchess 
Maria Theresa, married to the Grand Duke of Tuscany. 
Though this princess succeeded as Queen of Hungary, by 
virtue of the pragmatic sanction guaranteed by all the 
powers in Europe, her succession produced such contests 
as kindled a cruel war in the empire. The young King 
of Prussia was no sooner informed of the emperor’s death, 
than he entered Bilesia at the head of twenty thousand men ; 
seized certain fiefs to which his family laid claim; and 
published a manifesto, declaring that he had no intention 
to contravene the pragmatic sanction. The Elector of 
Bavaria refused to acknowledge the archduchess as Queen 
of Hungary and Bohemia ; alleging, that he himself had 
pretensions to those countries, as the descendant of the 
Emperor Ferdinand I., who was head of the German branch 
of the house of Austria. Charles VI. was survived but a 
few days by his ally, the Czarina Anne Iwanowna, who 
died in the forty-fifth year of her age, after having be- 
queathed her crown to Iwan, or John, the infant son of 
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her niece, the Princess Anne of Mecklenburgh, who had 
been married to Anthony Dlrick, Duke of Brunswick Lunen- 
hourg-Bevern. She appointed the Duke of Oourland regent 
of the empire, and even guardian of the young czar, though 
his own parents were alive ; but this disposition was not 
long maintained. 

The King of Great Britain having returned to England 
Proceedings from his German dominions, the session of Parha- 
in Parik- ment was opened in November. His majesty as- 
sured them, on this occasion, that he was determined 
to prosecute the war vigorously, even though France should 
espouse the cause of Spain, as her late conduct seemed to 
favour this supposition. He took notice of the emperor’s 
death, as an event which in all likelihood would open a new 
scene of affairs in Europe ; he therefore recommended to 
their consideration the necessary supplies for putting the 
nation in such a posture, that it should have nothing to fear 
from any emergency. Finally, he desired them to consider 
of some proper regmations for preventing the exportation of 
corn, and for more effectual methods to man the fleet at this 
conjuncture. The Commons, after having voted an address 
of thanks, brought in a bill for prohibiting the exportation 
of corn and provisions, for a limited time, out of Great 
Britain, Ireland, and the American plantations. This was a 
measure calculated to distress the enemy, who were supposed 
to be in want of these necessaries. The French had con- 
tracted for a very large quantity of beef and pork in Ireland 
for the use of their own and the Spanish navy ; and an em- 
bargo had been laid upon the ships of that kingdom. The 
bill met with a vigorous opposition ; yet the House unani- 
mously resolved, that his majesty should be addressed to lay 
an immediate embargo upon all ships laden with com, grain, 
starch, rice, beef, pork, and other provisions to be exported 
to foreign parts. They likewise resolved that the thanks of 
the House should be given to Vice-Admiral Vernon, for the 
services he had done to his king and country in the West 
Indies. One Willi a m Cooley was examined at the bar of 
the House, and committed to prison, after having owned 
himself author of a paper, entitled “ Considerations upon the 
Embargo on Provision of Victual.” The performance con- 
tained many shrewd and severe animadversions upon the 
government, for having taken a step which, without answer- 
ing the purpose of distressing the enemy, would prove a 
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grievous discouragement to trade, and ruin all the graziers 
of Ireland. Notwithstanding the arguments used in this 
remonstrance, and several petitions that were presented 
against the corn-bill, it passed by mere dint of ministerial 
influence. The other party endeavoured, by various motions, 
to set on foot an inquiry into the orders, letters, and instruc- 
tions, which had been sent to Admiral Yernon and Admiral 
Haddock ; but all such investigations were carefully avoided. 

A very hot contest arose from a bill which the ministry 
brought in under the specious title of “ A bill for seamen’s 
the encouragement and increase of seamen, and for 
the better and speedier manning his majesty’s fleet.” This 
was a revival of the oppressive scheme which had been re- 
jected in the former session ; a scheme by which the justices 
of the peace were empowered to issue warrants to constables 
and headboroughs, to search by day or night for such sea- 
faring men as should conceal themselves within their re- 
spective jurisdictions. These searchers were vested with 
authority to force open doors in case of resistance; and 
encouraged to this violence by a reward for every seaman 
they should discover; while the unhappy wretches so dis- 
covered were dragged into the service, and their names 
entered in a register to be kept at the navy or the admiralty 
office. Such a plan of tyranny did not pass uncensured. 
Every exceptionable clause produced a warm debate, in 
which Sir John Barnard, Mr. Pulteney, Mr. Sandys, Lord 
Grage, Mr. Pitt, and Mr. Ljrttelton, signalized themselves 
nobly in defending the liberties of their fellow-subjects. Mr. 
Pitt having expressed a laudable indignation at such a large 
stride towards despotic power, in justification of which 
nothing could be urged but the plea of necessity, Mr. H. 
Walpole thought proper to attack him with some personal 
sarcasms. He reflected upon his youth ; and observed that 
the discovery of truth was very little promoted by pompous 
diction and theatrical emotion. These insinuations exposed 
him to a severe reply. Mr. Pitt, standing up again, said, 
“ He would not undertake to determine whether youth could 
be justly imputed to any man as a reproach ; but he affirmed, 
that the wretch, who, after having seen the consequences of 
repeated errors, continues still to blunder, and whose age 
has only added obstinacy to stupidity, is surely the object of 
either abhorrence or contempt, and deserves not that his 
gray head should secure him from insults ; much more is he 
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to be abborred, who, as be bas advanced in age, bas receded 
from virtue, and becomes more wicked with less temptation ; 
wbo prostitutes bimself for mone^ wbicb be cannot enjoy ; 
and spends tbe remains of bis life in tbe ruin of bis country.” 
Petitions were presented from tbe city of London, and county 
of Gloucester, against tbe bill, as detrimental to tbe trade 
and navigation of tbe kingdom, by discouraging ratber than 
encouraging sailors, and destructive to tbe bberties of tbe 
subject; but they were both rejected as insults upon tbe 
House of Commons. After very long debates, maintained 
on both sides with extraordinary ardour and emotion, tbe 
severe clauses were dropped, and tbe bill passed witb 
amendments. 

But tbe most remarkable incident of tbis session was an 
DBcontents opsii a^d personal attack upon tbe minister, wbo 
agajnst the was become extremely unpopular all over tbe king- 
mmistry. people Were now more than ever sensible 

of tbe grievous taxes under wbicb they groaned ; and saw 
tbeir burdens daily increasing, [No effectual attempt bad as 
yet been made to annoy tbe enemy. Expensive squadrons 
bad been equipped, bad made excursions, and returned with- 
out striking a blow. Tbe Spanish fleet bad sailed first from 
Cadiz, and then from Ferrol, without any interruption from 
Admiral Haddock, wbo commanded tbe British squadron in 
tbe Mediterranean, and wbo was supposed to be restricted 
by tbe instructions be bad received from tbe ministry, though 
in fact bis want of success was owing to accident. Admiral 
Yemon bad written from tbe West Indies to bis private 
friends, that be was neglected, and in danger of being sacri- 
ficed. Notwithstanding the numerous navy wbicb the nation 
maintained, tbe Spanish privateers made prize of tbe British 
merchant-ships witb impunity. In violation of treaties, and 
in contempt of that intimate connexion wbicb bad been so 
long cultivated between tbe French and Engbsb ministry, 
the King of France bad ordered tbe harbour and fortifica- 
tions of Dunkirk to be repaired ; bis fleet bad sailed to the 
West Indies, in conjunction witb that of Spain ; and tbe 
merchants of England began to tremble for Jamaica : finally, 
commerce was in a manner suspended, by the practice ot 
pressing sailors into the service, and by tbe embargo wbicb 
bad been laid upon ships, in all tbe ports of Great Britain 
and Ireland. These causes of popular discontent, added to 
other complaints which bad been so long repeated against 
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the minister, exaggerated and inculcated by bis enemies 
with unwearied industry, at length rendered him so uiSfyer;; 
sally odious, that his name was seldom or never mentioned 
with decency, except by his own dependents. 

The country party in Parliament seized this opportunity 
of vengeance. Mr. Sandys went up to Sir Bohert 
Walpole in the House, and told him, that on Friday removing 
next he should bring a charge against him in public. ‘ 

The minister seemed to be surprised at this unex- ftom hm 
pected intimation; but, after a short pause, thanked “u^ajid 
him politely for this previous notice, and said he de- 
sired no favour, but fair play.® Mr. Sandys, at the ” 
time which he had appointed for this accusation, stood up, 
and in a studied speech entered into a long deduction of the 
minister’s misconduct. He insisted upon the discontents of 
the nation, in consequence of the measures which had been 
for many years pursued at home and abroad. He professed 
his belief that there was not a gentleman in the House who 
did not know that one single person in the administration 
was the chief, if not the sole adviser and promoter of all 
those measures. “ This (added he) is known without doors, 
as well as within ; therefore, the discontents, the reproaches, 
and even the curses of the people, are all directed against 
that single person. They complain of present measures; 
they have suffered by past measures; they expect no re- 
dress ; they expect no alteration or amendment, whilst he 
has a share in directing or advising our future adminis- 
tration. These, sir, are the sentiments of the people in re- 
gard to that minister : these sentiments we are in honour 
and duty bound to represent to his majesty ; and the proper 
method for doing this, as estabhshed by our constitution, 
is to address his majesty to remove him from his councils.” 
He then proceeded to explain the particiQars of the minister’s 
misconduct in the whole series of his negotiations abroad. He 
charged him with having endeavoured to support his own 
interest, and to erect a kind of despotic government, by the 
practice of corruption; with having betrayed the interest 
and honour of Great Britain in the late convention; with 
having neglected to prosecute the war against Spain ; and 
he concluded with a motion for an address to the king, that 

« Upon this occasion he nusqnoted Horace. “As I am not conscious of any crime 
(said he), I do not doubt of being able to mahe a proper defenoe.*' Nil conscire €iln, nvUi 
paUeacere ciUpx, He was corrected by Mr. Pulteney ; but insisted upon his being in the 
right, and actually laid a wager on the justnebs of his quotaticau 
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be would be pleased to remove Sir Eobert Walpole from his 
presence and councils for ever. He was answered by Mr. 
Pelham, who undertook to defend or excuse all the measures 
which the other had condemned ; and acquitted himself as a 
warm friend and unshaken adherent. Against this champion 
Sir John Barnard entered the lists, and was sustained by 
Mr. Pulteney, who, with equal spirit and precision, pointed 
out and exposed all the material errors and mal-practices of 
the administration. Sir Eobert Walpole spoke with great 
temper and deliberation in behalf of himself. With respect 
to the article of bribery and corruption, he said, if any one 
instance had been mentioned ; if it had been shown that he 
ever offered a reward to any member of either House, or 
ever threatened to deprive any member of his office of em- 
ployment, in order to influence his voting in Parliament, 
there might have been some ground for this charge; but 
when it was so generally laid, he did not know what he 
could say to it, unless to deny it as generally and as posi- 
tively as it had been asserted. — Such a declaration as this^ 
in the hearing of so many persons, who not only knew, but 
subsisted by his wages of corruption, was a strong proof of 
the minister’s being dead to all sense of shame, and all re- 
gard to veracity. The debate was protracted by the court 
members till three o’clock in the morning, when, about sixty 
of the opposite party having retired, the motion was rejected 
by a considerable majority. 

A bill was brought in for prohibiting the practice of 
Dsbateon insuring ships belonging to the enemies of the 
the nratinj- nation ; but it was vigorously opposed by Sir John 
Barnard and Mr. Willimot, who demonstrated that 
this kind of traffic was advantageous to the kingdom ; and 
the scheme was dropped. Another warm contest arose upon 
a clause of the mutiny bill, relating to the quartering of 
soldiers upon innkeepers and publicans, who complained 
of their being distressed in furnishing those guests with 
provisions and necessaries at the rates prescribed by law or 
custom. There were not wanting advocates to expatiate 
upon the nature of this grievance, which, however, was not 
redressed. A new trade was at this time opened with 
Persia, through the dominions of the czar, and vested with 
an exclusive privilege in the Eussian company, by an act of 
Parliament. The Commons voted forty thousand seamen 
■for the service of the ensuing year,, and about thirty thou- 
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sand men for the establishment of land-forces. They pro- 
vided for the subsidies granted to the Kling of Denmark and 
the Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel ; and took every step which 
was suggested for the ease and the convenience of the 
government. 

The parties in the House of Lords were influenced by the 
same motives which actuated the Commons. The Proceedings 
Duke of Argyle, who had by this time resigned all hJJim of 
his places, declared open war against the ministry. Lords. 

In the beginning of the session, the king’s speech was no 
sooner reported by the chancellor, than this nobleman stood 
up, and moved that a general address of thanks should 
be presented to his majesty, instead of a recapitulation of 
every paragraph of the king’s speech re-echoed from the 
Parliament to the throne, with expressions of blind appro- 
bation, implying a general concurrence with all the mea- 
sures of the minister. He spoke on this subject with an 
astonishing impetuosity of eloquence, that rolled like a river 
which had overflowed its banks and deluged the whole 
adjacent country. The motion was supported by Lord 
Bathurst, Lord Carteret, the Earl of Chesterfield, and Lord 
Gower, who, though they displayed all the talents of ora- 
tory, were outvoted by the opposite party, headed by the 
Duke of Newcastle, the Earl of Cholmondeley, Lord Hervey, 
and the Lord Chancellor. The motion was rejected, and the 
address composed in the usual strain. The same motions for 
an inquiry into orders and instructions, which had miscar- 
ried in the Lower House, were here repeated with the same 
bad success : in the debates which ensued, the young Earls 
of Halifax and Sandwich acquired a considerable share of 
reputation, for the strength of argument and elocution with 
which they contended against the adherents of the ministry. 
When the House took into consideration the state of the 
army, the Duke of Argyle, having harangued with equal 
skill and energy on military affairs, proposed that the forces 
should be augmented by adding new levies to the old 
companies, without increasing the number of ofSeers; as 
such an augmentation served only to debase the dignity of 
the service, by raising the lowest of mankind to the rank of 
gentlemen ; and to extend the influence of the minister, by 
multiplying his dependents. He therefore moved for a reso- 
lution, that the augmenting the army by raising regiments, 
as it is the most unnecessary and most expensive method of 
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augmentation, was also the most dangerous to the liberties 
of the nation. This proposal was likewise overruled, after a 
short though warm contention. This was the fate of all the 
other motions made by the lords in the opposition, though 
the victory of the courtiers was always clogged with a 
nervous and spirited protest. Two days were expended 
in the debate produced by Lord Carteret’s motion for an 
address, beseemng his majesty to remove Sir Eobert 
Walpole from his presence and councils for ever. The 
speech that ushered in this memorable motion would not 
have disgraced a Cicero. It contained a retrospect of all 
the public measures which had been pursued since the Eevo- 
lution. It explained the nature of every treaty, whether 
right or wrong, which had been concluded under the present 
administration. It described the political connexions sub- 
sisting between the different powers in Europe. It exposed 
the weakness, the misconduct, and the iniquity of the 
minister, both in his foreign and domestic transactions. It 
was embellished with all the ornaments of rhetoric, and 
warmed with a noble spirit of patriotic indignation. The 
Duke of Argyle, Lord Bathurst, and his other colleagues, 
seemed to be animated with uncommon fervour, and even 
inspired, by the subject. A man of imagination, in reading 
their speeches, will think himseK transported into the Eoman 
senate, before the ruin of that republic. Nevertheless, the 
minister still triumphed by dint of numbers; though his 
victory was dearly purchased. Thirty peers entered a 
vigorous protest; and Walpole’s character sustained such 
a rude shock from this opposition, that his authority seemed 
to be drawing near a period. Immediately after this contest 
w^as decided, the Duke of Marlborough moved for a resolu- 
tion, that any attempt to inflict any kind of punishment on 
any person, without allowing him an opportunity to make 
his defence, or without any proof of any crime or misde- 
meanour committed by him, is contrary to natural justice, 
the fundamental laws of the realm, and the ancient esta- 
blished usage of Parliament ; and is a high infringement of 
the liberties of the subject. It was seconded by the Duke 
of Devonshire and Lord Lovel ; and opposed by Lord 
Gnwer, as an intended censure on the proceedings of the 
day. This sentiment was so warmly espoused by Lord 
Talbot, who had distinguished himself in the former debate, 
that he seemed to be transported beyond the bounds of 
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moderation. He was interrupted by tlie Earl of Obol- 
mondeley, who charged him with having violated the order 
and decorum which ought to be preserved in such an assem- 
bly, His passion was inflamed by this rebuke ; he declared 
himself an independent lord ; a character wliich he would not 
forfeit for the smiles of a court, the profit of an employment, 
or the reward of a pension : he said, when he was engaged 
on the side of truth, he would trample on the insolence that 
should command him to suppress his sentiments. — On a 
division, however, the motion was carried. 

In the beginning of April, the king, repairing to the 
House of Peers, passed some acts that were ready close of the 
for the royal assent. Then, in his speech to both 1,“ ^irpa?- 
Houses, he gave them to understand, that the Queen iiament. 
of Hungary had made a requisition of the twelve thousand 
men stipulated by treaty ; and that he had ordered the 
subsidy-troops of Denmark and Hesse-Oassel to be in readi- 
ness to march to her assistance. He observed, that in this 
complicated and uncertain state of affairs many incidents 
might arise, and render it necessary for him to incur extra- 
ordinary expenses for maintaining the pragmatic sanction, 
at a time when he could not possibly have recourse to the 
advice and assistance of his Parliament. He therefore 
demanded of the Commons such a supply as might be requi- 
site for these ends ; and promised to manage it with all 
possible frugality. The Lower House, in their address, 
approved of all his measures; declared they would effec- 
tually support him against all insults and attacks that might 
be made upon any of his territories, though not belonging 
to the crown of Great Britain ; and that they would enable 
him to contribute, in the most effectual manner, to the sup- 
port of the Queen of Hungary. Sir Robert Walpole moved, 
that an aid of two hundred thousand pounds should be 
granted to that princess. Mr. Shippen protested against 
any interposition in the affairs of Germany. He expressed 
his dishke of the promise which had been made to defend 
his majesty’s foreign dominions ; a promise, in his opinion, 
inconsistent with that important and inviolable law, the act 
of settlement; a promise which, could it have been fore- 
known, would perhaps have for ever precluded from the 
succession that illustrious family to which the nation owed 
such numberless blessings, such continued felicity. The 
motion however passed, though not without further opposi- 
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tion ; and the House resolved that three hundred thousand 
pounds should be granted to his majesty, to enable him 
effectually to support the Queen of Hungary. Towards 
the expense of this year, a million was deducted from the 
sinking-fund; and the land-tax continued at four shillings 
in the pound. The preparations for this war had already 
cost five millions. The session was closed on the twenty- 
fifth day of April, when the king took his leave of this 
Parliament, wim warm expressions of tenderness and satis- 
faction. Henry Bromley, Stephen Fox, and John Howe, 
three members of the Lower House, who had signalized 
themselves in defence of the minister, were now ennobled, 
and created Barons of Montfort, Ilchester, and Ohedworth. 
A camp was formed near Colchester ; and the king, having 
appointed a regency, set out in May for his German domi- 
nions.'^ 


^ Sir William Wyndham died in the preceding year, deeply regretted as an orator, a 
patriot, and a man, the constant asserter of British liberty, and one of the chief ornaments 
of the English nation. In the comse of the same year, General Oglethorpe, governor of 
Georgia, had, with some succours obtained from the colony of Carolina, and a small 
squadron of the king’s ships, made an attempt upon Fort Augustine, the capital ofSpani^ 
Florida; and actually reduced some small forts in the neighbourhood of the place ; but the 
Carolinians withdrawing in disgust, dissensions prevailing among the sea-officers, the 
hurricane months approaching, and the enemy having received a supply and reinforce- 
ments, he abandoned the enterprise, and returned to Georgia. 
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The Army under Lord Oathcart and Sir Chaloner Ogle proceeds to the West Indies. 

— Nature of the Climate on the Spanish Main. — Admiral Vernon sails to Oar- 

THAGBNA. — ATTACK OF FOBT LazAR. — EXPEDITION TO CUBA. — EUPTURB BETWEEN THE 

Queen of Hungary and the King of PRussu. — Battle of Molwitz. — The King 
OF Great Britain concludes a Treaty op Neutrality with France for the 
Eleotoratb of Hanover. — A Body of French Forces joins the Elector of 
Bavaria. — He is crowned King op Bohemia at Prague. — Fidelity op the 
Hungarians. — War between Russia and Sweden. Revolution in Russu. — The 
Spanish and French Squadrons pass unmolested by the English Admiral in the 
Mediterranean. — Inactivity of the naval Power of Great Britain. — Obsti- 
nate Struggle in Electing Members in the new Parliament. — Remarkable 
Motion in the House op Commons by Lord Noel Somerset. — The Country 
Party obtain a Majority in the House op Commons. — Sir Robert Walpole 
created Earl of Oeford. — Change in the Ministry. — Inquiry into the Adminis- 
tration OF Sib Robert Walpole. — Obstructed by the New Ministry. — Reports 
OP THE secret Committee. — The Elector op Bavaria chosen Emperor. — The King 
of Prussia gains the Battle op Ozaslau. — Treaty at Breslau. — The French 
troops bktirb under the Cannon of Prague. — A fresh body sent with the Mare- 

SOHAL DE MaILLEBOIS TO BRING THEM OFF. — EXTRAORDINARY EeTREAT OF M. DE 

Belleislb. — The King of Great Britain forms an Army in Flanders. — Progress 
OF THE War between Russia and Sweden. — The King of Sardinia declares foe the 
House of Austria. — Motions of the Spaniards in Italy and Savoy. — Oonductt op 
Admiral Matthews in the Mediterranean. — Cperations in the West Indies. — 
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The Britisli armament had by this time proceeded to action, 
in the West Indies. Sir Chaloner Ogle, who sailed 1741. 
from Spithead, had been overtaken by a tempest in 
the bay of Biscay, by which the fleet, consisting of Stbcarr 
about one hundred and seventy sail, were scattered 
and dispersed. Nevertheless, he prosecuted his voy- ogu pro- 
age, and anchored with a view to provide wood and 
water in the neutral island of Dominica, where the 
intended expedition sustained a terrible shock in the death 
of the gallant Lord Cathcart, who was carried off by a dysen- 
tery. The loss of this nobleman was the more severely 
felt, as the command of the land-forces devolved upon 
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G-eneral Wentworth, an officer without experience, authority, 
or resolution. As the fleet sailed along the island of Hispa- 
niola, in its way to Jamaica, four large ships of war were 
discovered ; and Sir Chaloner ’detached an equal number of 
his squadron to give them chase, while he himself proceeded 
on his voyage. As those strange ships refused to bring to. 
Lord Augustus Fitzroy, the commodore of the four British 
ships, saluted one of them with a broadside, and a smart en- 
gagement ensued. After they had fought during the best part 
of the night, the enemy hoisted their colours in the morning, 
and appeared to be part of the French squadron, which had 
sailed from Europe, under the command of the Marquis 
d’Antin, with orders to assist the Spanish Admiral de Torres, 
in attacking and distressing the English ships and colonies. 
War was not yet declared between France and England ; 
therefore hostilities ceased : the English and French com- 
manders complimented each other ; excused themselves 
mutually for the mistake which had happened ; and parted 
as friends, with a considerable loss of men on both sides. 

In the mean time Sir Chaloner Ogle arrived at Jamaica, 
Nature of where he joined Vice-Admiral Vernon, who now 
found himself at the head of the most formidable 
nibh maiu. fleet aud army that ever visited those seas, with full 
power to act at discretion. The conjoined squadrons con- 
sisted of nine-and-twenty ships of the line, with almost an 
equal number of frigates, fire-ships, and bomb-ketches, well 
manned and plentifully supplied with all kinds of provisions, 
stores, and necessaries. The number of seamen amounted 
to fifteen thousand ; that of the land-forces, including the 
American regiment of four battalions, and a body of negroes 
enlisted at Jamaica, did not fall short of twelve thousand. 
Had this armament been ready to act in the proper season of 
the year, under the conduct of wise, experienced officers, 
united in councils, and steadily attached to the interest and 
honour of their country, the Havannah and the whole 
island of Cuba might have been easily reduced ; the whole 
treasure of the Spanish West Indies would have been 
intercepted ; and Spain must have been humbled into the 
most abject submission. But several unfavourable circum- 
stances concurred to frustrate the hopes of the public. The 
ministry had detained Sir Chaloner Ogle at Spithead without 
any visible cause, until the season for action was almost 
exhausted ; for, on the continent of New Spain, the periodical 
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rains begin about tbe end of April ; and tbis change in the 
atmosphere is always attended with epidemical distempers, 
which render the climate extremely unhealthy ; besides, the 
rain is so excessive, that for the space of two months no army 
can keep the field. 

Sir Ohaloner Ogle arrived at Jamaica on the ninth day 
of January ; and Admiral Vernon did not sail on Admiral 
his intended expedition till towards the end of the a“s''toCar- 
month. Instead of directing his course to the Ha- thagena. 
vannah, which lay to leeward, and might have been reached 
in less than three days, he resolved to beat up against 
the wind to Hispaniola, in order to obsei’ve the motions 
of the French squadron commanded by the Marquis d’Antin. 
The fifteenth day of February had elapsed before he re- 
ceived certain information that the French admiral had 
sailed for Europe, in great distress, for want of men and 
provisions, which he could not procure in the West Indies. 
Admiral Vernon, thus disappointed, called a council of war, 
in which it was determined to proceed for Oarthagena. 
The fleet, being supplied with wood and water at His- 
paniola, set sail for the continent of New Spain, and on 
the fourth of March anchored in Playa G-rande, to the 
windward of Oarthagena. Admiral de Torres had already 
sailed to the Havannah ; but Oarthagena was strongly 
fortified, and the garrison reinforced by the crews of a 
small squadron of large ships commanded by Don Bias 
de Leso, an oflScer of experience and reputation. Here 
the English admiral lay inactive till the ninth, when the 
troops were landed on the island of Tierra Bomba, near 
the mouth of the harbour, known by the name of Boca- 
chica, or Little-mouth, which was surprisingly fortified with 
castles, batteries, booms, chains, cables, and ships of war. 
The British forces erected a battery on shore, with which 
they made a breach in the principal fort, while the admiral 
sent in a number of ships to divide the fire of the enemy, 
and co-operate with the endeavours of the army. Lord 
Aubrey Beauelerc, a gallant officer, who commanded one 
of _ these ships, was slain on this occasion. The breach 
being deemed practicable, the forces advanced to the attack ; 
but the forts and batteries were abandoned ; the Spanish 
ships that lay athwart the harbour’s mouth were destroyed 
or taken ; the passage was opened, and the fleet entered 
without further opposition. Then the forces were re- 
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embarked with the artillery, and landed within a mile 
of Oarthagena, where they were opposed by about seven 
hundred Spaniards, whom they obliged to retire. The 
admiral and general had contracted a hearty contempt for 
each other, and took all opportunities of expressing their 
mutual dislike ; far from acting vigorously in concert, for 
the advantage of the community, they maintained a mutual 
reserve, and separate cabals ; and each proved more eager 
for the disgrace of his rival, than zealous for the honour of 
the nation. 

The general complained that the fleet lay idle while his 
Attack of troops Were harassed and diminished by hard duty 
Fort Lazar. distemper. The admiral ajBSrmed, that his 

ships could not lie near enough to batter the town of 
Carthagena : he upbraided the general with inactivity and 
want of resolution to attack the fort of St. Lazar, which 
commanded the town, and might be taken by scalade. 
Wentworth, stimulated by these reproaches, resolved to 
try the experiment. His forces marched up to the attack ; 
but the guides being slain, they mistook their route, and 
advanced to the strongest part of the fortification, where 
they were moreover exposed to the fire of the town. 
Colonel G-rant, who commanded the grenadiers, was mor- 
tally wounded : the scaling ladders were found too short : 
the officers were perplexed for want of orders and direc- 
tions : yet the soldiers sustained a severe fire for several 
hours with surprising intrepidity, and at length retreated, 
leaving about six hundred killed or wounded on the spot. 
Their number was now so much reduced, that they could 
no longer maintain their footing on shore; besides, the 
rainy season had begun with such violence, as rendered 
it impossible for them to live in camp : they were, therefore, 
re-embarked; and all hope of further success immediately 
vanished. The admiral, however, in order to demonstrate 
the impracticability of taking the place by sea, sent in the 
Gallicia, one of the Spanish ships which had been taken 
at Boea-chica, to cannonade the town, with sixteen guns 
mounted on one side, like a floating battery. This vessel, 
manned by detachments of volunteers from different ships, 
and commanded by Captain Hoare, was warped into the 
inner harbour, and moored before day, at a considerable 
distance from the walls, in very shallow water, In this 
position she stood the fire of several batteries fqr some 
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hours, without doing or sustaining much damage : then 
the admiral ordered the men to be brought ofif in boats, 
and the cables to be cut ; so that she drove with the sea- 
breeze upon a shoal, where she was soon filled with water. 
This exploit was absurd, and the inference which the 
adm^l drew from it altogether fallacious : he said it 
plaimy proved that there was not depth of water in the 
inner harbour sufficient to admit large ships near enough 
to batter the town with any prospect of success. This, 
•indeed, was the case in that part of the harbour to which 
the Gallicia was conducted ; but a little farther to the left, 
he might have stationed four or five of his largest ships 
abreast, within pistol-shot of the walls ; and if this step had 
been taken, when the land-forces marched to the attack 
of St. Lazar, in all probability the town would have been 
surrendered. 

After the re-embarkation of the troops, the distempers 
peculiar to the climate and season began to rage Expedition 
with redoubled fury ; and great numbers of those 
who escaped the vengeance of the enemy perished by a 
more painful and inglorious fate. Nothing was heard 
but complaints and execrations ; the groans of the dying, 
and the service for the dead : nothing was seen but objects 
of woe, and images of dejection. The conductors of this 
unfortunate expedition agreed in nothing but the expediency 
of a speedy retreat from this scene of misery and disgrace. 
The fortifications of the harbour were demolished, and the 
fleet returned to Jamaica. — The miscarriage of this expe- 
dition, which had cost the nation an immense sum of money, 
was no sooner known in England, than the kingdom was 
filled with murmurs and discontent, and the people were 
depressed in proportion to that sanguine hope by which 
they had been elevated. Admiral Vernon, instead of under- 
taking any enterprise which might have retrieved the 
honour of the British arms, set sail from Jamaica with 
the forces in July, and anchored at the south-east part of 
Cuba, in a bay on which he bestowed the appellation of 
Cumberland Harbour. The troops were landed, and en- 
camped at the distance of twenty miles further up the river, 
where they remained totally inactive, and subsisted chiefly 
on salt and damaged provisions, till the month of Novem- 
ber, when, being considerably diminished by sickness, they 
were put on board again, and reconveyed to Jamaica. 
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He was afterwards reinforced from England by four ships 
of war, and about three thousand soldiers; but he per- 
formed nothing worthy of the reputation he had acquired ; 
and the people began to perceive that they bad mistaken 
his character. 

The affairs on the continent of Europe were now jpore 
Eupture than ever embroiled. The King of Prussia* had 
demanded of the court of Vienna part of Silesia, 
Hungary by virtue of old treaties of co-fraternity, which were 
Sngof either obsolete or annulled; and promised to assist* 
Prussia. the queen with all his forces, in case she should 
comply with his demand; but this being rejected with 
disdain, he entered Silesia at the head of an army, and 
prosecuted his conquests with great rapidity. In the mean 
time the Queen of Hungary was crowned at Presburgh, 
after having signed a capitulation, by which the liberties 
of that kingdom were confirmed ; and the grand duke, her 
consort, was, at her request, associated with her for ten 
years in the government. At the same time the states of 
Hungary^ refused to receive a memorial from the Elector 
of Bavaria. During these transactions, his Prussian majesty 
made his public entrance into Breslau, and confirmed all the 
privileges of the inhabitants. One of his generals surprised 
the town and fortress of Jablunka, on the confines of 
Hungary : Prince Leopold of Anhalt-Dessau, who com- 
manded another army, which formed the blockade of Great 
Glogau, on the Oder, took the place by scalade, made the 
Generals Wallis and Reyski prisoners, with a thousand men 
that were in garrison: here, likewise, the victor found the 
mihtary chest, fifty pieces of brass cannon, and a great 
quantity of ammunition. 

The Queen of Hungary had solicited the maritime powers 
Battle of for assistance, but found them fearful and backward. 
Moiwitz. Being obliged, therefore, to exert herself with the 
more vigour, she ordered Count Neuperg to assemble a 
body of forces, and endeavour to stop the progress of the 
Prussians in Silesia. The two armies encountered each 
other in the neighbourhood of Neiss, at a village called 
Molwitz ; and, after an obstinate dispute, the Austrians 
were obliged to retire, with the loss of four thousand men, 
killed, wounded, or taken. The advantage was dearly 
purchased by the King of Prussia. His kinsman, Fred- 
erick, Margrave of Brandenburgh, and Lieutenant-General 
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Schuylemberg, were killed in the engagement, together 
with, a great number of general officers, and about two 
thousand soldiers. After this action, Brieg was surrendered 
to the Prussian, and he forced the important pass of Frye- 
walde, which was defended by four thousand Austrian 
hussars. The English and Dutch ministers, who accom- 
panied him in his progress, spared no pains to effect an 
accommodation ; but the two sovereigns were too much 
irritated against’ each other to acquiesce in any terms that 
could be proposed. The Queen of Hungary was incensed 
to find herself attacked, in the day of her distress, by a 
prince to whom she had given no sort of provocation ; and 
his Prussian majesty charged the court of Vienna with a 
design either to assassinate, or carry him off by treachery ; 
a design which was disowned with expressions of indig- 
nation and disdain. Count Neuperg being obliged to 
abandon Silesia, in order to oppose the Bavarian arms in 
Bohemia, the King of Prussia sent thither a detachment to 
join the elector, under the command of Count Deslau, who, 
in his route, reduced G-latz and Neiss, almost without oppo- 
sition ; then his master received the homage of the Silesian 
states at Breslau, and returned to Berlin. In December 
the Prussian army was distributed in winter-quarters in 
Moravia, after having taken Olmutz, the capital of that 
province ; and in March his Prussian majesty formed a camp 
of observation in the neighbourhood of Magdeburgh. 

The Elector of Hanover was alarmed at the success of 
the King of Prussia, in apprehension that he would The King 
become too formidable a neighbour. A scheme 5^^“* 
was said to have been proposed to the court of concludes a 
Vienna for attacking that prince’s electoral do- 
minions, and dividing the conquest; but it never 
was put in execution. Nevertheless, the troops of electorate of 
Hanover were augmented : the auxiliary Danes Hanover, 
and Hessians in the pay of G-reat Britain were ordered to 
be in readiness to march; and a good number of British 
forces encamped and prepared for embarkation. The sub- 
sidy of three hundred thousand pounds granted by Parlia- 
ment, was remitted to the Queen of Hungary ; and every 
thing seemed to presage the vigorous interposition of his 
Britannic majesty. But in a little time after his arrival 
at Hanover, that spirit of action seemed to flag, even while 
her Hungarian majesty tottered on the verge of ruin. 
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France resolved to seize this opportunity of crushing the 
house of Austria. In order to intimidate the Elector of 
Hanover, Mareschal Maillebois was sent with a numerous 
army into Westphalia; and this expedient proved effectual. 
A treaty of neutrality was concluded; and the King of 
Great Britain engaged to vote for the Elector of Bavaria 
at the ensuing election of an emperor. The design of the 
French court was to raise this prince to the imperial dig- 
nity, and furnish him with such succours as should enable 
him to deprive the Queen of Hungary of her hereditary 
dominions. 

While the French minister at Vienna endeavoured to 
A body of amuse the queen with the strongest assurances of 
master’s friendship, a body of five-and-thirty 
t”e EiSr thousand men began their march for Germany, in 
of Bavaria, order to join the Elector of Bavaria : another 
French army was assembled upon the Ehine ; and the 
Count de Belleisle, being provided with large sums of 
money, was sent to negotiate with different electors. Hav- 
ing thus secured a majority of voices, he proceeded to 
Munich, where he presented the Elector of Bavaria with 
a commission, appointing him generalissimo of the French 
troops marching to his assistance ; and now the treaty of 
Nymphenburgh was concluded. The French king engaged 
to assist the elector with his whole power, towards raising 
him to the imperial throne : the elector promised, that after 
his elevation he would never attempt to recover any of the 
towns or provinces of the empire which France had con- 
quered : that he would in his imperial capacity renounce 
the harrier-treaty ; and agree that France should irre- 
vocably retain whatever places she should subdue in the 
Austrian Netherlands. The next step of Belleisle was to 
negotiate another treaty between France and Prussia, im- 
porting, that the Elector of Bavaria should possess Bohemia, 
Upper Austria, and the Tyrolese ; that the King of Poland 
should be gratified with Moravia and Upper Silesia ; and 
that his Prussian majesty should retain Lower Silesia, with 
the town of Neiss and the county of Glatz. These pre- 
cautions being taken, the Count de Belleisle repaired to 
Frankfort in quality of ambassador and plenipotentiary 
from France, at the imperial diet of election. It was in 
this city that the French king published a declaration, signi- 
fying that as the King of Great Britain had assembled an 
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army to influence the approaching election of an emperor, 
his most Christian majesty, as guarantee of the treaty of 
Westphalia, had ordered some troops to advance towards 
the Rhine, with a view to maintain the tranquillity of the 
Germanic body, and secure the freedom of the imperial 
election. 

In July, the Elector of Bavaria, being joined by the French 
forces under Mareschal Broglio, surprised the im- hcs 
perial city of Passau, upon the Danube ; and enter- 
ing Upper Austria, at the head of seventy thousand 
men, took possession of Lintz, where he received ®'*i’rague. 
the homage of the states of that country. Understanding 
that the garrison of Vienna was very numerous, and that 
Count Palfi had assembled thirty thousand Hungarians in 
the neighbourhood of this capital, he made no further pro- 
gress in Austria, but marched into Bohemia, where he was 
reinforced by a considerable body of Saxons, under the com- 
mand of Count Rutowski, natural son to the late King of 
Poland. By this time his Polish majesty had acceded to 
the treaty of Nymphenburgh, and declared war against the 
Queen of Hungary, on the most frivolous pretences. The 
Elector of Bavaria advanced to Prague, which was taken in 
the night by scalade ; an achievement in which Maurice 
Count of Saxe, another natural son of the King of Poland, 
distinguished himself at the head of the French forces. In 
December the Elector of Bavaria made his public entry into 
his capital, where he was proclaimed King of Bohemia, and 
inaugurated with the usual solemnities ; then he set out for 
Frankfort, to be present at the diet of election. 

At this period the Queen of Hungary saw herself aban- 
doned by all her allies, and seemingly devoted to Fidelity of 
destruction. She was not, however, forsaken by theHunga- 
her courage ; nor destitute of good ofiScers and an 
able ministry. She retired to Presburgh, and, in a pathetic 
Latin speech to the states, expressed her confidence in the 
loyalty and valour of her Hungarian subjects. The nobility 
of that kingdom, touched with her presence and distress, 
assured her, unanimously, that they would sacrifice their 
lives and fortunes in her defence. The ban being raised, 
that brave people crowded to her standard; and the diet 
expressed their resentment against her enemy by a public 
edict, excluding for ever the efectoral house of Bavaria from 
the succession to the crown of Hungary : yet, without the 
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subsidy she received from Great Britain, their courage and 
attachment would have proved ineffectual. By this supply 
she was enabled to pay her army, erect magazines, complete 
her warlike preparations, and put her strong places in a 
posture of defence. In December, her generals, Berenclau 
and Mentzel, defeated Count Thoring, who commanded eight 
thousand men, at the pass of Seardingen, and opening their 
way into Bavaria, laid the whole country under contribu- 
tion : while Count Khevenhuller retook the city of Lintz, 
and drove the French troops out of Austria. The grand 
signor assured the Queen of Hungary, that, far from taking 
advantage of her troubles, he should seize all opportunities 
to convince her of his friendship : the pope permitted her to 
levy a tenth on the revenues of the clergy within her do- 
minions, and even to use all the church-plate for the support 
of the war. 

■ As the czarina expressed an inclination to assist this un- 
war be- fortunate princess, the French court resolved to find 
R^saand employment in another quarter. They had 
Sweden. already gained over to their interest Count Gyl- 
lenburgh, prime minister and president of the chancery in 
Sweden. A dispute happening between him and Mr. Bur- 
naby, the British resident at Stockholm, some warm alterca- 
tion passed : Mr. Burnaby was forbid the court, and published 
a memorial in his own vindication ; on the other hand, the 
King of Sweden justified his conduct in a rescript sent to all 
the foreign ministers. The King of Great Britain had pro- 
posed a subsidy-treaty to Sweden, which, from the influence 
of French counsels, was rejected. The Swedes, having as- 
sembled a numerous army in Finland, and equipped a large 
squadron of ships, declared war against Russia upon the 
most trifling pretences ; and the fleet, putting to sea, com- 
menced hostilities by blocking up the Russian ports in 
Livonia. A body of eleven thousand Swedes, commanded 
by General Wrangle, having advanced to Willmenstrand, 
were in August attacked and defeated by General Lasci, at 
the head of thirty thousand Russians. Count Lewenhaupt, 
who commanded the main army of the Swedes, resolved to 
take vengeance for this disgrace, after the Russian troops 
had retired into winter-quarters. In December he marched 
towards Wybourg ; but receiving letters from the Prince 
.of Hesse-Hombourg and the Marquis de la Chetardie, the 
French ambassador at Petersburgh, informing him of the sur- 
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prising revolution which had just happened in Russia, and 
proposing a suspension of hostilities, he retreated Avith 
his army in order to wait for fm-ther instructions; and 
the two coAirts agreed to a cessation of arms for three 
months. 

The Russians had been for some time discontented with 
their government. The late czarina was influenced Re-Toiutiou 
chiefly by German counsels, and employed a great 
number of foreigners in her service. These causes of dis- 
content produced factions and conspiracies ; and when they 
were discovered, the empress treated the authors of them 
with such severity as increased the general disaffection. 
Besides, they were displeased at the manner in which she 
had settled the succession. The Prince of Brunswick-Lunen- 
burgh Bevern, father to the young czar, was not at all 
agreeable to the Russian nobility; and his consort, the 
Princess Anne of Mecklenburgh, having assumed the reins 
of government during her son’s minority, seemed to follow 
the maxims of her aunt, the late czarina. The Russian 
grandees and generals, therefore, turned their eyes upon the 
Princess Elizabeth, who was daughter of Peter the Great, 
and the darling of the empire. The French ambassador 
gladly concurred in a project for deposing a princess who 
was well affected to the house of Austria. General Lasci 
approved of the design, which was chiefly conducted by the 
Prince of Hesse-Hombourg, who, in the reigns of the Em- 
press Catherine and Peter II., had been generalissimo of the 
Russian army. The good-will and concurrence of the troops 
being secured, two regiments of guards took possession of all 
the avenues of the imperial palace at Petersburgh. The 
Princess Elizabeth, putting herself at the head of one thou- 
sand men, on the fifth day of December entered the winter- 
palace, where the Princess of Mecklenburgh and the infant 
czar resided. She advanced into the chamber where the 
princess and her consort lay, and desired them to rise and 
quit the palace, adding that their persons were safe, and 
that they could not justly blame her for asserting her right. 
At the same time the Counts Ostennan, Golofkin, Mingden, 
and Munich, were arrested ; their papers and effects were 
seized, and their persons conveyed to Schlisselbourg, a for- 
tress on the Neva. Early in the morning the senate assem- 
bling, declared all that had passed since the reign of Peter II. 
to be usurpation ; and that the imperial dignity belonged of 
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riglit to the Princess Elizabeth : she was immediately pro- 
claimed Empress of all the Eussias, and recognized by the 
army in Finland. She forthwith published a general act 
of indemnity : she created the Prince of Hesse-Hombourg 
generalissimo of her armies : she restored the Dolgorucky 
family to their honours and estates : she recalled and rewarded 
all those who had been banished for favouring her preten- 
sions : she mitigated the exile of the Duke of Courland, by 
indulging him with a maintenance more suitable to his rank : 
she released General Wrangle, Count Wasaburgh, and the 
other Swedish ofi&cers, who had been taken at the battle of 
Willmenstrand ; and the Princess Anne of Mecklenburgh, 
with her consort and children, were sent under a strong 
guard to Eiga, the capital of Livonia. 

Amidst these tempests of war and revolution, the States 
anish wisely determined to preserve their own 

and tranquillity. It was doubtless their interest to avoid 
mmo- the dangers and expense of a war, and to profit by 
feted by that stagnation of commerce which would neces- 
^uaf k*' sarUy happen among their neighbours that were at 
theMedi. open enmity with each other; besides, they were 
tenranean. declarations of the French monarch 

on one side ; by the power, activity, and pretensions of his 
Prussian majesty on the other ; and they beaded the pros- 
■ sect of a stadtholder at the head of their army. These at 
' east were the sentiments of many Dutch patriots, reinforced 
jy others that acted under French influence. But the Prince 
of Orange numbered among his partisans and adherents 
many persons of dignity and credit in the commonwealth : 
he was adored by the populace, who loudly exclaimed against 
their governors, and clamoured for a war, without ceasing. 
This national spirit, joined to the remonstrances and requi- 
sitions made by the courts of Vienna and London, obliged 
the states to issue orders for an augmentation of their forces : 
but these were executed so slowly, that neither France nor 
Prussia had much cause to take umbrage at their prepara- 
tions. In Italy, the King of Sardinia declared for the house 
of Austria : the republic of Genoa was deeply engaged in 
the French interest: the pope, the Venetians, and the duke- 
dom of Tuscany were neutral : the King of Naples resolved 
to support the claim of his family to the Austrian dominions 
in Italy, and began to make preparations accordingly. His 
mother, the Queen of Spain, had formed a plan for erecting 
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these dominions into a monarchy for her second son Don 
Philip ; and a body of fifteen thousand men, being embarked 
at Barcelona, were transported to Orhitello, under the con- 
voy of the united sq^uadrons of Prance and Spain. While 
Admiral Haddock, with twelve ships of the line, lay at 
anchor in the bay of Grihraltar, the Spanish fleet passed 
the straits in the night, and was joined by the French 
squadron from Toulon. The British admiral, sailing from 
Gibraltar, fell in with them in a few days, and found both 
squadrons drawn up in line of battle. As he bore down 
upon the Spanish fleet, the French admiral sent a flag of 
truce, to inform him that, as the French and Spaniards were 
engaged in a joint expedition, he should be obliged to act in 
concert with his master’s allies. This interposition prevented 
an engagement. The combined fleet amoimting to double 
the number of the English squadron. Admiral Haddock was 
obliged to desist, and proceeded to Port Mahon, leaving the 
enemy to prosecute their voyage without molestation. The 
people of England were incensed at this transaction, and did 
not scruple to affirm, that the hands of the British adrairal 
were tied up by the neutrality of Hanover.® 

The court of Madrid seemed to have shaken off that indo- 
lence and phlegm which had formerly disgraced the inactivity 
councils of Spain. They no sooner learned the des- 
tination of Commodore Anson, who had sailed from ° 
Spithead in the course of the preceding year, than 
they sent Don Pizarro, with a more powerful squadron, upon 
the same voyage, to defeat his design. He accordingly steered 
the same course, and actually fell in with one or two ships of 
the British armament, near the straits of Magellan ; but he 
could not weather a long and furious tempest through which 
Mr. Anson proceeded into the South-Sea. One of the Spanish 
ships perished at sea : another was wrecked on the coast of 
Brazil : and Pizarro bore away for the Rio de la Plata, where 
he arrived with the three remainffig ships in a shattered 

» la the month of July two ships of Haddodb’s squadron falling in with three French 
ships of war. Captain ]^net» the Englidi commodore, supposing them to be Spanish 
register dtiips, fired a shot in order to bring them to ; and they refusing to comply with 
this signal, a sharp engagement ensued : after they had fought several hours, the French 
commander ceased firmg, and thought proper to come to an explanation, when he and 
Bamet parted with mutual apologies. 

In the course of this year a dangerous conspiracy was discovered at New Yoik, m 
North America. One Hewson, a low publican, had engaged several negroes in a design 
to destroy the town, and massacre the people. Fire was set to several parts of the city ; 
nine or ten negroes were apprehended, convicted, and burned alive. Hewson, with his 
wife, and a servant maid privy to the plot, were found guilty and hanged, though they 
died protesting their innocence. 
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condition, after having lost twelve hundred men by sickness 
and famine. The Spaniards exerted the same vigilance and 
activity in Europe. Their privateers were so industrious 
and successful, that in the beginning of this year they had 
taken, since the commencement of the war, four hundred 
and seven ships belonging to the subjects of Grreat Britain, 
valued at near four millions of piastres. The traders had, 
therefore, too much cause to complain, considering the for- 
midable fleets which were maintained for the protection of 
commerce. In the course of the summer. Sir John Norris 
had twice sailed towards the coast of Spain, at the head of a 
powerful squadron, without taking any effectual step for 
annoying the enemy, as if the sole intention of the ministry 
had been to expose the nation to the ridicule and contempt 
of its enemies. The inactivity of the British arms appears 
the more inexcusable, when we consider the great arma- 
ments which had been prepared. The land-forces of Great 
Britain, exclusive of the Danish and Hessian auxiliaries, 
amounted to sixty thousand men ; and the fleet consisted 
of above one hundred ships of war, manned by fifty-four 
thousand sailors. 

The general discontent of the people had a manifest in- 
otstinate fl^ence upon the election of members for the new 
straggle m Parliament, which produced one of the most violent 
mmbefsin contests between the two parties which had hap- 
the new peued siuce the Revolution. All the adherents of 
Parliament, Prince of ’ Wales concurred with the country 
party, in opposition to the ministry ; and the Duke of 
Argyle exerted himself so successfully among the shires 
and boroughs of Scotland, that the paiiisans of the ministry 
could not secure six members out of the whole number 
returned from North Britain. They were, however, much 
more fortunate in the election of the sixteen peers, who 
were chosen literally according to the list transmitted from 
court. Instructions were delivered by the constituents to a 
great number of ^.members returned for cities and counties, 
exhorting and requiring them to oppose a standing army 
in time of peace ; to vote for the mitigation of excise laws, 
for the repeal of septennial Parliaments, and for the limita- 
tion of placemen in the House of Commons. They hkewise 
insisted upon their examining into the particulars of the 
public expense, and endeavouring to redress the grievances 
of the nation. Obstinate struggles were maintained in all 
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parts of tlie united kingdom ■with uncommon ardour and 
perseverance : and such a national spirit of opposition pre- 
vailed, that, notwithstanding the whole weight of minis- 
terial influence, the country interest seemed to preponderate 
in the new Parliament. 

The king ret'urned to England in the month of October ; 
and on the first day of December the session was Remaikabie 
opened. Mr. Onslow being rechosen speaker was ^eiiousLf 
approved of by his majesty, who spoke in the usual Commons 
style to both Houses. He obsei-ved, that the former ^foeVst 
Parliament had formed the strongest resolutions in “eiset. 
favour of the Queen of Hungary, for the maintenance of the 
pragmatic sanction ; for the preservation of the balance of 
power, and the peace and liberties of Europe ; and that if 
the other powers which were under the like engagements 
with him had answered the just expectations so solemnly 
given, the support of the common cause would have been 
attended with less diflSculty. He said he had endeavoured, 
by the most proper and early applications, to induce other 
powers that were united with him by the ties of common 
interest, to concert such measures as so important and cri- 
tical a conjuncture required : that where an accommoda- 
tion seemed necessary, he had laboured to reconcile princes 
whose union would have been the most effectual means to 
prevent the mischiefs which had happened, and the best 
security for the interest and safety of the whole. He owned 
his endeavours had not hitherto produced the desired effect ; 
though he was not without hope, that a just sense of ap- 
proaching danger would give a more favourable turn to 
the counsels of other nations. He represented the necessity 
of putting the kingdom in such a posture of defence as 
would enable him to improve all opportunities of main- 
taining the liberties of Europe, and defeat any attempts 
that should be made against him and his dominions ; and 
he recommended unanimity, vigour, and despatch. The 
House of Commons having appointed their several com- 
mittees, the speaker reported the king’s speech ; and Mr. 
Herbert moved for an address of thanks, including an ap- 
probation of the means by which the war had been prose- 
cuted. The motion being seconded by Mr. Trevor, Lord 
Noel Somerset stood up and moved, that the House would 
in their address desire his majesty not to engage these 
kingdoms in- a war for the preservation of his foreign 
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dominions. He was supported by that incoriuptible patriot, 
Mr. Shippen, who declared he was neither ashamed nor 
afraid to affirm, that thirty years had made no change in 
any of his political opinions. He said he was grown old 
in the House of Commons ; that time had verified the pre- 
dictions he had formerly uttered ; and that he had seen 
his conjectures ripened into knowledge. “If my country 
(added he) has been so unfortunate as once more to commit 
her interest to men who propose to themselves no advantage 
from their trust but that of selling it, I may, perhaps, fall 
once more under censure for declaring my opinion, and 
be once more treated as a criminal, for asserting what they 
who punish me cannot deny; for maintaining that Hano- 
verian maxims are inconsistent with the happiness of this 
nation ; and for preserving the caution so strongly incul- 
cated by those patriots who framed the act of settlement, 
and conferred upon the present royal family their title to 
the throne.” He particularized the instances in which the 
ministry had acted in diametrical opposition to that neces- 
sary constitution ; and he insisted on the necessity of taking 
some step to remove the apprehensions of the people, who 
began to think themselves in danger of being sacrificed to 
the security of foreign dominions, Mr. Gibbon' who spoke 
on the same side of the question, expatiated upon the ab- 
surdity of returning thanks for the prosecution of a war 
which had been egregiously mismanaged. “ What ! (said 
he) are our thanks to be solemnly returned for defeats, 
disgrace, and losses, the ruin of our merchants, the im- 
prisonment of our sailors, idle shows of armaments, and 
useless expenses?” Sir Robert Walpole, having made a 
short speech in defence of the first motion for an address, 
was answered by Mr. Pulteney, who seemed to be ani- 
mated with a double proportion of patriot indignation. 
He asserted, that from a review of that minister’s conduct 
since the beginning of the dispute with Spain, it would 
appear that he had been guilty not only of single errors, 
but of deliberate treachery : that he had always co-operated 
with the enemies of his country, and sacrificed to his private 
interest the happiness and honour of the British nation. 
He then entered into a detail of that conduct against which 
he had so often declaimed; and being transported by an 
overheated imagination, accused him of personal attach- 
ment and affection to the enemies of the kingdom. A. 
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charge that was doubtless the result of exaggerated ani- 
mosity, and served only to invalidate the other articles of 
imputation that were much better founded. His objections 
were overruled ; and the address, as at first proposed, was 
presented to his majesty. 

This small advantage, however, the minister did not con- 
sider as a proof of his having ascertained an un- ^he country 
doubted majority in the House of Commons. There party obtiuu 
was a great number of disputed elections : and the 
discussion of these was the point on which the House of 
people had turned their eyes, as the criterion of 
the minister’s power and credit. In the first, which was 
heard at the bar of the House, he carried his point by a 
majority of six only ; and this he looked upon as a de- 
feat rather than a victory. His enemies exulted in their 
strength, as they knew they should he joined, in matters 
of importance, by several members who voted against them 
on this occasion. The inconsiderable majority that appeared 
on the side of the administration plainly proved that the 
influence of the minister was greatly diminished, and seemed 
to prognosticate his further decline. This consideration 
induced some individuals to declare against him as a 
setting sun, from whose beams they could expect no further 
warmth. His adherents began to tremble; and he himself 
had occasion for all his art and equanimity. The court 
interest was not sufficient to support the election of their 
own piembers for Westminster. The high-bailiff’ had been 
guilty of some illegal practices at the poU; and three 
justices of the peace had, on pretence of preventing riots, 
sent for a military force to overawe the election. A peti- 
tion presented by the electors of Westminster was taken 
into consideration by the House ; and the election was de- 
clared void by a majority of four voices. The high-hailiff 
was taken into custody : the officer who ordered the soldiers 
to march, and the three justices who signed the letter, in 
consequence of which he acted, were reprimanded on their 
knees at the bar of the House. 

The country party maintained the advantage they had 
gained in deciding upon several other controverted Sir Robert 
elections ; and Sir Robert Walpole tottered on the 
brink of ruin. He knew that the majority of a Sariof 
single vote would at any time commit him prisoner 
to the Tower, should ever the motion be made : and he saw 
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that his safety could be effected by no other expedient but 
that of dividing the opposition. Towards the accomplish- 
ment of this purpose he employed all his credit and dex- 
terity. His emissaries did not fail to tamper with those 
members of the opposite party who were the most likely 
to be converted by their arguments. A message was sent 
by the Bishop of Oxford to the Prince of Wales, importing, 
that if his royal highness would write a letter of condescen- 
sion to the king, he and all his counsellors should be taken 
into favour; that fifty thousand pounds should be added 
to his revenue; four times that sum be disbursed imme- 
diately for the payment of his debts; and suitable pro- 
vision be made in due time for all his followers. The 
prince declined this proposal. He declared that he would 
accept no such conditions while Sir Robert Walpole con- 
tinued to direct the public affairs : that he looked upon 
him as a bar between his majesty and the affections of his 
people ; as the author of the national grievances both at 
home and abroad ; and as the sole cause of that contempt 
which Great Britain had incurred in all the courts of 
Europe. His royal highness was now chief of this for- 
midable party, revered by the whole nation — a party which 
had gained the ascendency in the House of Commons; 
which professed to act upon the principles of public virtue ; 
which demanded the fall of an odious minister, as a sacrifice 
due to an injured people ; and declared that no tempta- 
tion could shake their virtue ; that no art could dissolve 
the cement by which they were united. Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, though repulsed in his attempt upon the Prince of 
Wales, was more successful in his other endeavours. He 
resolved to try his strength once more in the House of 
Commons, in another disputed election ; and had the morti- 
fication to see the majority augmented to sixteen voices. 
He declared he would never more sit in that House ; and 
next day, which was the third' of February, the king ad- 
journed both Houses of Parliament to the eighteenth day 
of the same month. In this interim. Sir Robert Walpole 
was created Earl of Orford, and resigned all his employ- 
ments. 

At no time of his life did he acquit himself with such 
Change in prudoutial poUcy as he now displayed. He found 
the minis- means to separate the parts that composed the op- 
position, and to transfer the popular odium from 
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himself to those who had professed themselves his keenest 
adversaries. The country party consisted of the tories, 
reinforced by discontented whigs, who had either been dis- 
appointed in their own ambitious views, or felt for the 
distresses of their country, occasioned by a weak and worth- 
less administration. The old patriots, and the whigs whom 
they had joined, acted upon very different, and, ^indeed, 
upon opposite principles of government : and therefore they 
were united only by the ties of convenience. A coalition 
was projected between the discontented whigs, and those 
of the same denomination who acted in the ministry. Some 
were gratified with titles and offices; and all were assured 
that in the management of affairs a new system would be 
adopted, according to the plan they themselves should pro- 
pose. The court required nothing of them, but that the 
Earl of Orford should escape with impunity. His place 
of chancellor of the exchequer was bestowed upon Mr. 
Sandys, who was likewise appointed a lord of the treasury ; 
and the Earl of Wilmington succeeded him as first com- 
missioner of that board. Lord Harrington, being dignified 
with the title of. Earl, was declared president of the council ; 
and in his room Lord Carteret became secretary of state. 
The Duke of Argyle was made master-general of the 
ordnance, colonel of his majesty’s royal regiment of horse- 
guards, field-marshal and commander-in-chief of all the 
-forces in South Britain ; but, finding himself disappointed 
in his expectations of the coalition, he in less than a month 
renounced all these employments. The Marquis of Tweed- 
dale was appointed secretaiy of state for Scotland, a post 
which had been long suppressed ; Mr. Pulteney was sworn 
of the privy-council, and afterwards created Earl of Bath. 
The Earl of Winchelsea and Nottingham was preferred to 
the head of the Admiralty, in the room of Sir Charles 
Wager; and after the resignation of the Duke of Argyle, 
the Earl of Stair was appointed field-marshal of all his 
majesty’s forces, as well as ambassador extraordinay to the 
States-General. On the seventeenth day of February the 
Prince of Wales, attended by a numerous retinue of his 
adherents, waited on his majesty, who received him gra- 
ciously, and ordered his guards to be restored. Loi‘d 
Carteret and Mr. Sandys were the first who embraced the 
offers of the court, without the consent or privity of any 
other leaders in the opposition, except that of Mr. Pulteney ; 
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but they declared to their friends, they would still proceed 
upon patriot principles ; that they would concur in pro- 
moting an inquiry into past measures ; and in enacting 
necessary laws to secure the constitution from the practices 
of corruption. These professions were believed, not only 
by their old coadjutors in the House of Commons, but also 
by the nation in general. The reconciliation between the 
king and the Prince of Wales, together with the change 
in the ministry, were celebrated with public rejoicings 
all over the kingdom ; and immediately after the ad- 
journment nothing but concord appeared in the House of 
Commons. 

But this harmony was of short duration. It soon appeared 
Inquiry those who had declaimed the loudest for the liber- 

into the ties of their country had been actuated solely by the 
^n'S^Sir* “aost sordid, and even the most ridiculous, motives of 
Robert self-iuterest. Jealousy and mutual distrust ensued 
Walpole, between them and their former confederates. The 
nation complained that, instead of a total change of men and 
measures, they saw the old -ministry strengthened by this 
coalition ; and the same interest in Parliament predominating 
with redoubled influence. They branded the new converts 
as apostates and betrayers of their country ; and in the 
transport of their indignation, they entirely overlooked the 
old object of their resentment. That a nobleman of pliant 
principles, narrow fortune, and unbounded ambition, should 
forsake his party for the blandishments of affluence, power, 
and authority, will not appear strange to any person 
acquainted with the human heart; but the sensible part 
of mankind will always reflect with amazement upon the 
conduct of a man who, seeing himself idolized by his fellow- 
citizens as the first and firmest patriot in the kingdom, as 
one of the most shining ornaments of his country, could give 
up all his popularity, and incur the contempt or detestation 
of mankind, for the wretched consideration of an empty title, 
without offlee, influence, or the least substantial appendage. 
One cannot, without an emotion of grief, contemplate such 
an instance of infatuation ; one cannot but lament that such 
glory should have been so weakly forfeited ; that such talents 
should been lost to the cause of liberty and virtue. Doubt- 
less he flattered himself with the hope of one day directing 
the councils of his sovereign ; but this was never accom- 
plished, and he remained a solitary monument of blasted 
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ambition. Before the change in the ministry, Mr. Pulteney 
moved that the several papers relating to the conduct of the 
war, which had been laid before the House, should be referred 
to a select committee, who should examine strictly into the 
particulars, and make a report to the House of their remarks 
and objections. The motion introduced a debate ; but, upon 
a division, was rejected by a majority of three voices. Peti- 
tions having been presented by the merchants of London, 
Bristol, Liverpool, Glasgow, and almost all the trading 
towns in the kingdom, complaining of the losses they had 
sustained by the bad conduct of the war, the House resolved 
itself into a committee, to deliberate on these remonstrances. 
The articles of the London petition were explained by Mr, 
Glover, an eminent merchant of that city. Six days were 
spent in perusing papers and examining witnesses : then the 
same gentleman summed up the evidence, and in a pathetic 
speech endeavoured to demonstrate that the commerce of 
Great Britain had been exposed to the insults and rapine 
of the Spaniards, not by inattention or accident, but by one 
uniform and continued design. This inquiry being resumed 
after the adjournment, copies of instructions to admirals and 
captains of cruising ships were laid before the House : the 
Commons passed several resolutions, upon which a bill was 
prepared for the better protecting and securing the trade 
and navigation of the kingdom. It made its way through the 
Lower House, but was thrown out by the Lords. The, pen- 
sion-bill was revived, and sent up to the Peers, where it was 
again rejected ; Lord Carteret voting against that very mea- 
sure which he had so lately endeavoured to promote. On 
the ninth day of March, Lord Limerick made a motion for 
appointing a committee to inquire into the conduct of affairs 
for the last twenty years ; he was seconded by Sir John St. 
Aubyn, and supported by Mr. Velters Cornwall, Mr, Phillips, 
Mr. W. Pitt, and Lord Percival, the new member for West- 
minster, who had already signalized himself by his eloquence 
and capacity. The motion was opposed by Sir Charles 
Wager, Mr. Pelham, and Mr. Henry Pox, surveyor-general 
to his majesty’s works, and brother to Lord Ilchester. 
Though the opposition was faint and frivolous, the proposal 
was rejected by a majority of two voices. Lord 
Limerick, not yet discouraged, made a motion, on 
the twenty-third day of March, for an inquiry into the con- 
duct of Robert Earl of Orford for the last ten years of his 
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administration; and after a sharp debate, it was carried in 
the affirmative. The House resolved to choose a secret com- 
mittee by ballot ; and in the mean time presented an address 
to the king, assuring him of their fidelity, zeal, and affec- 
tion. 

Sir Robert Grodschall having moved for leave to bring in 
■Obstructed ^ '*‘0 repeal the act for septennial Parliaments, 

by the new he was Seconded by Sir John Barnard; but warmly 
inimstry. opposed by Mr. Pulteney and Mr, Sandys ; and the 
question passed in the negative. The committee of secrecy, 
being chosen, began to examine evidence, and Mr. Paxton, 
solicitor to the treasury, refusing to answer such questions 
as were put to him. Lord Limerick, chairman of the com- 
mittee, complained to the House of his obstinacy. He was 
first taken into custody; and still persisting in his refusal, 
committed to Newgate. Then his lordship moved, that 
leave should be given to bring in a bill for indemnifying 
evidence against the Earl of Orford; and it was actually 
prepared by a decision of the majority. In the House of 
Lords it was vigorously opposed by Lord Carteret, and as 
strenuously supported by the Duke of Argyle ; but fell upon 
a division, by the weight of superior numbers. Those mem- 
bers in the House of Commons who heartily wished that the 
inquiry might be prosecuted, were extremely incensed at 
the fate of this bill. A committee was appointed to search 
the journals of the Lords for precedents : their report being 
read. Lord Strange, son of the Earl of Derby, moved for a 
resolution, “ that the Lords refusing to concur with the 
Commons of G-reat Britain, in an indemnification necessary 
to the effectual carrying on the inquiry now depending in 
Parliament, is an obstruction to justice, and may prove fatal 
to the liberties of this nation.” This motion, which was 
seconded by Lord Quarendon, son of the Earl of Lichfield, 
gave rise to a warm debate; and Mr. Sandys declaimed 
against it, as a step that would bring on an immediate dis- 
solution of the present form of government. It is reaUy 
amazing to see with what effrontery some men can shift 
their maxims, and openly contradict the whole tenor of 
their former conduct, Mr, Sandys did not pass uncensured : 
he sustained some severe sarcasms on his apostasy from Sir 
John Hynde Cotton, who refuted all his objections ; never- 
theless, the motion passed in the negative. Notwithstanding 
this great obstruction, purposely thrown in the way of the 
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inquiry, the secret committee discovered many flagrant 
instances of fraud and corruption in which the Earl of 
Orford had been concerned. It appeared that he had 
granted fraudulent contracts for paying the troops in the 
West Indies : that he had employed iniquitous arts to 
influence elections : that for secret service, during the last 
ten years, he had touched one million four hundred fifty- 
three thousand four hundred pounds of the public money : 
that above fifty thousand pounds of this sum had been paid 
to authors and printers of newspapers and political tracts 
written in defence of the ministry ; that on the very day 
which preceded his resignation, he had signed orders on the 
civil-list revenues for above thirty thousand pounds ; but as 
the cash remaining in the exchequer did not much exceed 
fourteen thousand pounds, he had raised the remaining part 
of the thirty thousand by pawning the orders to a banker. 
The committee proceeded to make further progress in their 
scrutiny, and had -almost prepared a third report, when they 
were interrupted by the prorogation of Parliament. 

The ministry, finding it was necessary to take some step 
for conciliating the affection of the people, gave way 
to a bill for excluding certain officers from seats ill the seci et 
the House of Commons. They passed another for 
encouraging the linen manufacture ; a third for regulating 
the frade of the plantations; and a fourth to prevent the 
marriage of lunatics. They voted forty thousand- seamen 
and sixty-two thousand five hundred landmen for the service 
^ the current year. They provided for the subsidies to 
Denmark and Hesse-Cassel, and voted five hundred thousand 
pounds to the Queen of Hungary. The expense of the year 
to near six millions, raised by the land-tax at four 
shillings in the pound, by the malt-tax, by one million from 
the sinking fund, by annuities granted upon it for eight 
hundred thousand pounds, and a loan of one million six 
hundred thousand pounds from the bank. In the month 
of July, John Lord Gower was appointed keeper of his 
majesty’s privy-seal; Allen Lord Bathurst was made cap- 
tam of the band of pensioners ; and on the fifteenth day of 
the month, Mr. Pulteney took his seat in the House of Peers 
as Earl of Bath. The king closed the session in the usual 
way, after having given them to understand that a treaty of 
I^ace was concluded between the Queen of Hungary and 
the King of Prussia, under his mediation ; and that the late 
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successes of the Austrian arms were in a great measure 
owing to the generous assistance aiforded by the British 
nation. 

By this time great changes had happened in the affairs of 
The Elector the Continent. The Elector of Bavaria was chosen 
ch^^eX emperor of Germany at Frankfort on the Maine, 
and crowned by the name of Charles VII. on the 
twelfth day of February. Thither the imperial diet was 
removed from Ratisbon : they confirmed his election, and 
indulged him with a subsidy of fifty Roman months, amount- 
ing to about two hundred thousand pounds sterling. In the 
mean time, the Austrian General Khevenhuller ravaged his 
electorate, and made himself master of Munich, the capital 
of Bavaria ; he likewise laid part of the Palatinate under con- 
tribution, in resentment for that elector's having sent a body 
of his troops to reinforce the imperial army. In March, 
Count Saxe, with a detachment of French and Bavarians, 
reduced Egra ; and the Austrians were obliged to evacuate 
Bavaria, though they afterwards returned. Khevenhuller 
took post in the neighbourhood of Passau, and detached 
General Bernclau to Dinglesing on the Iser, to observe the 
motions of the enemy, who were now become extremely 
formidable. In May, a detachment of French and Bavarians 
advanced to the castle of Hilkersbergh on the Danube, with 
a view to take possession of a bridge over the river: the 
Austrian garrison immediately marched out to give them 
battle, and a severe action ensued, in which the imperialists 
were defeated. 

In the beginning of the year the Queen of Hungary had 
The King assembled two considerable armies in Moravia and 
^ns^r Bohemia. Prince Charles of Lorraine, at the head 
battle of of fifty thousand men, advanced against the Saxons 
Prussians, who thought proper to retire with 
Eiesiau. precipitation from Moravia, which they had invaded. 
Then the Prince took the road to Bohemia ; and Mareschal 
Broglio, who commanded the French forces in that country, 
must have fallen a sacrifice, had not the King of Prussia 
received a strong reinforcement, and entered that kingdom 
before his allies could be attacked. The two armies advanced 
towards each other ; and on the seventeenth of May joined 
battle at Czaslau, where the Austrians at first gained a mani- 
fest advantage, and penetrated as far as the Prussian bag- 
gage : then the irregulars began to plunder so eagerly, that 
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they neglected every other consideration. The Prussian 
infantry took this opportunity to rally : the battle was 
renewed, and, after a very obstinate contest, the victory 
was snatched out of the hands of the Austrians, who were 
obliged to retire, with the loss of five thousand men killed, 
and twelve hundred taken by the enemy. The Prussians 
paid dear for the honour of remaining on the field of battle ; 
and from the circumstances of this action the king is said to 
have conceived a disgust to the war. When the Austrians 
made such progress in the beginning of the engagement, he 
rode off with great expedition, until he was recalled by a 
message from his general, the Count de Schwerin, assuring 
his majesty that there was no danger of a defeat. Imme* 
diately after this battle, he discovered an inclination to 
accommodate all differences with the Queen of Hungary. 
The Earl of Hyndford, ambassador from the court of Great 
Britain, who accompanied him in this campaign, and was 
vested with full powers by her Hungarian majesty, did not 
fail to cultivate this favourable disposition ; and on the first 
day of June, a treaty of peace between the two powers was 
concluded at Breslau. The queen ceded to his Prussian 
majesty the Upper and Lower Silesia, with the county of 
Glatz in Bohemia ; and he charged himself with the pay- 
ment of the sum lent by the merchants of London to the late 
emperor,' on the Silesian revenues. He likewise engaged to 
observe a strict neutrality during the war, and to withdraw 
his forces from Bohemia in fifteen days after the ratification 
of the treaty, in which were comprehended the King of 
Great Britain, Elector of Hanover, the Czarina, the King of 
Denmark, the States-General, the house of Wolfenbuttel, 
and the King of Poland, Elector of Saxony, on certain con- 
ditions, which were accepted. 

The King of Prussia recalled his troops ; while Mareschal 
Broglio, who commanded the French auxiliaries in The French 
that kingdom, and the Count de Belleisle, abandoned 
their magazines and baggage, and retired with pre- cannon of 
cipitation under the cannon of Prague. There they 
intrenched themselves in an advantageous situation ; and 
Prince Charles, being joined by the other body of Austrians, 
under Prince Lobkowitz, encamped in sight of them, on the 
hills of Girinsnitz. The Grand Duke of Tuscany arrived in 
the Austrian army, of which he took the command ; and the 
French generals offered to surrender Prague, Egra, and all 
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the other places they possessed in Bohemia, provided they 
might he allowed to march off with their arms, artillery, and 
baggage. The proposal was rejected, and Prague invested 
on all sides about the end of July. Though the opera- 
tions of the siege were carried on in an awkward and slo- 
venly manner, the place was so effectually blocked up, that 
famine must have compelled the French to surrender at 
discretion had not very extraordinary efforts been made for 
their relief. The emperor had made advances to the Queen 
of Hungary. He promised that the French forces should 
quit Bohemia, and evacuate the empire ; and he offered to 
renounce all pretensions to the kingdom of Bohemia, on 
condition that the Austrians would restore Bavaria; but 
these conditions were declined by the court of Vienna. 
The King of France was no sooner apprised of the condition 
to which the G-enerals Broglio and Belleisle were reduced, 
than he sent orders to Mareschal Maillebois, who com- 
A flesh manded his army on the Rhine, to march to their 
with thf Bfis troops were immediately put in motion ; 

JUreschai and when they reached Amberg in the Tipper 
Palatinate, were joined by the French and impe- 
biing them rialists from Bavaria. Prince Charles of Lorraine, 
having received intelligence of their junction and 
design, left eighteen thousand men to maintain the 
blockade of Prague, under the command of" G-eneral 
Festititz, while he himself, with the rest of his army, 
advanced to Haydon on the frontiers of Bohemia. There 
he was joined by Count Khevenhuller, who from Ba- 
varia had followed the enemy, now commanded by Count 
Seckendorff, and the Count de Saxe. Seckendorff, however, 
was sent back to Bavaria, while Mareschal Maillebois en- 
tered Bohemia on the twenty-fifth day of September : but he 
marched with such precaution that Prince Charles could not 
bring him to an engagement. Meanwhile, Festititz, for 
want of sufl&cient force, was obliged to abandon the blockade 
of Prague ; and the French generals, being now at liberty, 
took post at Leutmaritz. Maillebois advanced as far as 
Kadan ; but seeing the Austrians possessed of all the passes 
of the mountains, he marched back to the Palatinate, and 
was miserably harassed in his retreat by Prince Charles, who 
had left a strong body with Prince Lobkowitz, to watch the 
motions of Belleisle and Broglio. 

. These generals, seeing themselves surrounded on all hands, 
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returned to Prague, from whence Broglio made his escape in 
the habit of a courier, and was sent to command Eitraoidi- 
the army of Maillebois, who was by this time dis- 
graced. Prince Lobkowitz, who now directed the BeiuiUe. 
blockade of Prague, had so effectually cut off all communi- 
cation between that place and the adjacent country, that in 
a little time the French troops were reduced to great extre- 
mity, both from the severity of the season and the want of 
provision. They were already reduced to the necessity of 
eating horse-flesh and unclean animals; and they had no 
other prospect but that of perishing by famine or war, when 
their commander formed the scheme of a retreat, which was ac- 
tually put in execution. Having taken some artful precautions 
to deceive the enemy, he, in the middle of December, departed 
from Prague at midnight, with about fourteen thousand men, 
thirty pieces of artillery, and some of the principal citizens 
as hostages for the safety of nine hundred soldiers whom 
he had left in garrison. Notwithstanding the difficulties 
he must have encountered at that season of the year, in a 
broken and unfrequented road, which he purposely chose, 
he marched with such expedition, that he had gained the 
passes of the mountains before he was overtaken by the 
horse and hussars of Prince Lobkowitz. The fatigue and 
hardships which the miserable soldiers underwent are inex- 
pressible. A great number perished in the snow, and many 
'lundreds, fainting with weariness, cold, and hunger, were 
;.eft to the mercy of the Austrian irregulars, consisting of 
the most barbarous people on the face of the earth. The 
Count de Belleisle, though tortured with the hip-gout, 
behaved with surprising resolution and activity. He caused 
himself to be carried in a litter to every place wliere he 
thought his presence was necessary, and made such disposi- 
tions, that the pursuers never could make an impression 
upon the body of his troops ; but all his artillery, baggage, 
and even his own equipage, fell into the hands of the enemy. 
On the twenty-ninth day of December he arrived at Egra, 
from whence he proceeded to Alsace without further mo- 
lestation: but, when he returned to Versailles, he met with 
a very cold reception, notwithstanding the gallant exploit 
which he had performed. After his escape, Prince Lob- 
kowitz returned to Prague, and the small garrison which 
Belleisle had left in that place surrendered upon honourable 
terms ; so that this capital reverted to the house of Austria. 
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The Bang of Great Britain, resolving to make a powerful 
The King di'^^ersion in the Netherlands, had in the month of 
of Great April Ordered sixteen thousand effective men to be 
embarked for that country ; but, as this step was 
dOT taken without any previous concert with the States- 
an ers. pj^rl of Stair, destined to the command 

of the forces in Flanders, was in the mean time appointed 
ambassador extraordinary and plenipotentiary to their high 
mightiness, in order to persuade them to co-operate vigo- 
rously in the plan which his Britannic majesty had formed ; 
a plan by which Great Britain was engaged as a principal 
in a foreign dispute, and entailed upon herself the whole 
burden of an expensive war, big with ruin and disgrace. 
England, from being the umpire, was now become a party 
in all continental quarrels ; and instead of trimming the 
balance of Europe, lavished away her blood and treasure 
in supporting the interest and allies of a puny electorate 
in the north of Germany. The King of Prussia had been 
at variance with the Elector of Hanover. The duchy of 
Mecklenburgh was the avowed subject of dispute ; but his 
Prussian majesty is said to have had other more provoking 
causes of complaint, which, however, he did not think 
proper to divulge. The King of Great Britain found it 
convenient to accommodate these differences. In the course 
of this summer, the two powers concluded a convention, 
in consequence of which the troops of Hanover evacuated 
Mecklenburgh, and three regiments of Brandenburgh took 
possession of those bailiwicks that were mortgaged to the 
King of Prussia. The Elector of Hanover being now 
secured from danger, sixteen thousand troops of that 
country, together with the six thousand auxiliary Hessians, 
began their march for the Netherlands; and about the 
middle of October arrived in the neighbourhood of Brussels, 
where they encamped. The Earl of Stair repaired to 
Ghent, where the British forces were quartered : a body of 
Austrians was assembled ; and though the season was far 
advanced, he seemed determined upon some expedition : but 
all of a sudden the troops were sent into winter-quarters. 
The Austrians retired to Luxembourg ; the English and 
Hessians remained in Flanders ; and the Hanoverians 
marched into the county of Liege, without paying any 
regard to the bishop’s protestation. 

■ The States-General had made a considerable augmenta- 
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tion of their forces by sea and land ; but, notwithstanding 
the repeated instances of the Earl of Stair, they re- Progress of 
solved to adhere to their neutrality : they dreaded 
the neighbourhood of the French ; and they were s^and 
far from being pleased to see the English get 
footing in the Netherlands. The friends of the house of 
Orange began to exert themselves : the states of Groningen 
and West Friesland protested, in favour of the prince, 
against the promotion of foreign generals which had lately 
been made ; but his interest was powerfully opposed by the 
provinces of Zealand and Holland, which had the greatest 
weight in the republic. The revolution in Russia did not 
put an end to the war with Sweden. These two powers 
had agreed to an armistice of three months, during which 
the czarina augmented her forces in Finland. She likewise 
ordered the Counts Osterman and Munich, with their ad- 
herents, to be tried : they were condemned to death, but 
pardoned on the scaffold, and sent in exile to Siberia. The 
Swedes, still encouraged by the intrigues of France, refused 
to listen to any terms of accommodation, unless Carelia, and 
the other conquests of the Czar Peter, should be restored. 
The French court had expected to bring over the new 
empress to their measures; but they found her as well 
disposed as her predecessor to assist the house of Austria. 
She remitted a considerable sum of money to the Queen of 
Hungary ; and at that same time congratulated the Elector 
of Bavaria on his elevation to the imperial throne. The 
ceremony of her coronation w^as performed in May, with 
great solemnity, at Moscow ; and in November she declared 
her nephew, the Duke of Holstein-Gottorp, her successor, 
by the title of Grand Prince of all the Russias. The cessa- 
tion of arms being expired, General Lasci reduced Fredericks- 
heim, and obliged the Swedish army, commanded by Count 
Lewenhaupt, to retire before him, from one place to another, 
until at length they were quite surrounded near Helsing- 
fors. In this emergency, the Swedish general submitted 
to a capitulation, by which his infantry were transported 
by sea to Sweden ; his cavalry marched by land to Abo ; 
and his artillery and magazines remained in the hands of 
the Russians. The King of Sweden being of an advanced 
age, the diet assembled in order to settle the succession; 
and the Duke of Holstein-Gottorp, as grandson to the eldest 
sister to Charles XII., was declared next heir to the crown. 
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A courier was immediately despatched to Moscow, to notify 
to the duke this determination of the diet ; and this message 
was followed by a deputation; hut when they understood 
that he had embraced the religion of the Greek church, and 
been acknowledged successor to the throne of Russia, they 
annulled his election for Sweden, and resolved that the 
succession should not be re-established, until a peace should 
be concluded with the czarina. Conferences were opened 
at Abo for this purpose. In the mean time, the events of 
the war had been so long unfortunate for Sweden, that it 
was absolutely necessary to appease the indignation of the 
people with some sacrifice. The Generals Lewenhaupt and 
Bodenbrock were tried by a court-martial for misconduct: 
being found guilty, and condemned to death, they applied 
to the diet, by which the sentence was confirmed. The term 
of the subsidy-treaty between Great Britain and Denmark 
expiring, his Danish majesty refused to renew it ; nor would 
he accede to the peace of Breslau. On the other hand, he 
became subsidiary to France, with which also he concluded 
a new treaty of commerce. 

The court of Versailles were now heartily tired of main- 
TheKing taining the war in Germany, and had actually 
dLk^s”for equitable proposals of peace to the Queen of 

the house Hungary, by whom they were rejected. Thus 
of Austria, repulged^ they redoubled their preparations ; and 
endeavoured, by advantageous offers, to detach the King 
of Sardinia from the interest of the house of Austria. This 
prince had espoused a sister to the grand duke, who pressed 
him to declare for her brother, and the Queen of Hungary 
promised to gratify him with some territories in the Mila- 
nese : besides, he thought the Spaniards had already gained 
too much ground in Italy ; but, at the same time, he was 
afraid of being crushed between France and Spain, before 
he could be properly supported. He therefore temporized, 
and protracted the negotiation, until he was alarmed at 
the progress of the Spanish arms in Italy, and fixed in 
his determination by the subsidies of Great Britain. The 
Spanish army assembled at Rimini, under the Duke de 
Montemar ; and being joined by the Neapolitan forces, 
amounted to sixty thousand men, furnished with a large 
train of artillery. About the beginning of May they 
entered the Bolognese : then the King of Sardinia, declaring 
against them, joined the Austrian army commanded by 
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Count Traun marched into the duchy of Parma ; and 
understanding that the Duke of Modena had engaged in 
a treaty with the Spaniards, dispossessed that prince of 
his dominions. The Duke de Montemar, seeing his army 
diminished by sickness and desertion, retreated to the king- 
dom of Naples, and was followed by the King of Sardinia 
as far as Eimini. 

Here he received intelligence that Don Philip, third son 
' of his Catholic majesty, had made an irruption into Motions of 
Savoy with another army of Spaniards, and already 
taken possession of Chamberri, the capital. He luiy md 

forthwith began his march for Piedmont. Don 

Philip abandoned Savoy at his approach, and retreating 
into Dauphine, took post under the cannon of Port Bar- 
reaux. The king pursued him thither, and both armies 
remained in sight of each other till the month of December, 
when the Marquis de Minas, an active and enterprising 
general, arrived from Madrid, and took upon him the 
command of the forces under Don Philip. This general’s 
first exploit was against the castle of Aspremont, in the 
neighbourhood of the Sardinian camp. He attacked it so 
vigorously, that the garrison was obliged to capitulate in 
four-and-forty hours. The loss of this important post 
compelled the king to retire into Piedmont, and the 
Spaniards marched back into Savoy, where they established 
their winter-quarters. In the mean time, the Duke de 
Montemar, who directed the other Spanish army, though 
the Duke of Modena was nominal generalissimo, resigned 
his command to Count Gages, who attempted to penetrate 
into Tuscany ; but was prevented by the vigilance of Count 
Traun, the Austrian general. In December he quartered 
his troops in the Bolognese and Romagna ; while the 
Austrians and Piedmontese were distributed in the Mo- 
denese and Parmesan. The pope was passive during the 
whole campaign : the Venetians maintained their neutrality, 
and the King of the two Sicilies was overawed by the British 
fleet in the Mediterranean. 

The new ministry in England had sent out Admiral 
Matthews to assume the command of this squadron, conduot of 
which had been for some time conducted by Les- 
tock, an inferior officer, as Haddock had been in the Me- 
obliged to resign his commission on account of his ‘^■‘^rraaean. 
ill state of health. Matthews was likewise invested with the 
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character of minister-plenipotentiary to the King of Sardinia 
and the states of Italy. Immediately after he had taken 
possession of his command, he ordered Captain Korris to 
destroy five Spanish galleys which had put into the hay of 
St. Tropez ; and this service was effectually performed. In 
May he detached Commodore Eowley, with eight sail, to 
cruise off the harbour of Toulon ; and a great number of 
merchant-ships belonging to the enemy fell into his hands. 
In August he sent Commodore Martin with another squad- 
ron into the bay of Naples to bombard that city, imless 
his Sicilian majesty would immediately recall his troops 
which had joined the Spanish army, and promise to remain 
neuter during the continuance of the war. Naples was 
immediately filled with consternation ; the king subscribed 
to these conditions ; and the English squadron rejoined 
the admiral in the road of Hieres, which he had chosen 
for his winter station. Before this period he had landed 
some men at St. Remo in the territories of Genoa, and 
destroyed the magazines that were erected for the use of 
the Spanish army. He had likewise ordered two of his 
cruisers to attack a Spanish ship of the line, which lay at 
anchor in the port of Ajaccio, in the island of Corsica : but 
the Spanish captain set his men on shore, and blew up 
his ship, rather than she should fall into the hands of the 
English. 

In the course of this year Admiral Yemon and General 
Operataons Wsntworth made another effort in the West Indies, 
m the West They had in January received a reinforcement 
“ from England, and planned a new expedition, in 

concert with the governor of Jamaica, who accompanied 
them in their voyage. Their design was to disembark the 
troops at Porto Bello, and march across the isthmus of 
Darien, to attack the rich town of Panama. They sailed 
from Jamaica on the ninth day of March, and on the 
twenty-eighth arrived at Porto Bello. There they held a 
council of war, in which it was resolved that, as the troops 
were sickly, the rainy season begun, and several transports 
not yet arrived, the intended expedition was become 
impracticable. In pursuance of this determination the 
armament immediately returned to Jamaica, exhibiting a 
ridiculous spectacle of folly and irresolution.'’ In August, 


^ In May, two English frigates, commanded by Captain Smith and Captain Stuart, fell 
in with three Spanish ships of war, near the island of St. Christopher’s. They forthwith 
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a ship of war was sent from thence, with about three 
hundred soldiers, to the small island of Rattan, in the hay 
of Honduras, of which they took possession. In September, 
Yernon and Wentworth received orders to return to Eng- 
land with such troops as remained alive ; these did not 
amount to a tenth part of the number which had been sent 
abroad in that inglorious service. The inferior officers fell 
imobly by sickness and despair, without an opportunity of 
signalizing their courage, and the commanders lived to feel 
the scorn and reproach of their country. In the month 
of June the new colony of Greorgia was invaded by an 
armament from St. Augustine, commanded by Don Marinel 
de Monteano, governor of that fortress. It consisted of 
six-and-thirty ships, from which four thousand men were 
landed at St. Simon’s ; and began their march for Frede- 
rica. General Oglethorpe, with a handful of men, took 
such wise precautions for opposing their progress, and 
harassed them in their march with such activity and 
resolution, that, after two of their detachments had been 
defeated, they retired to their ships, and totally abandoned 
the enterprise. 

In England the merchants still complained that their 
commerce was not properly protected, and the Theatten- 
people clamoured against the conduct of the war. 

They said their burdens were increased to maintain tarns'^ 
quarrels with which they had no concern ; to de- 
fray the enormous expense of inactive fleets and ofthecon- 
pacific armies. Lord C. had by this time insinu- 
ated himself into the confidence of his sovereign, and en- 
grossed the whole direction of public affairs. The war with 
Spain was now become a secondary consideration, and 
neglected accordingly ; while the chief attention of the new 
minister was turned upon the affairs of the continent. The 
dispute with Spain concerned Britain only. The interests 
of Hanover were connected with the troubles of the empire. 
By pursuing this object he soothed the wishes of his master, 
and opened a more ample field for his own ambition. He 
had studied the policy of the continent with peculiar eager- 


engaged, and tjie action continued till night, by the favour of which the enemy retired to 
Porto Rico, in a shattered condition. 

In the month of September the Tilbury ship of war, of sixty guns, was accidentally set 
on ^e, and destroyed, off the island of Hispaniola, on which occasion one hundred and 
twenty-seven men perished ; the rest were saved by Captain Hoare, of the Defiance, who 
happened to be on the same cruise, 
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ness. This was the favourite subject of his reflection, upon 
which he thought and spoke with a degree of enthusiasm. 
The intolerable taxes, the poverty, the ruined commerce of 
his country, the iniquity of standing armies, votes of credit, 
and foreign connexions, upon which he had so often expa- 
tiated, were now forgotten, or overlooked. He saw nothing 
but glory, conquest, and acquired dominion. He set the 
power of France at defiance ; and, as if G-reat Britain had 
felt no distress, but teemed with treasure which she could 
not otherwise employ, he poured forth her millions with a 
rash and desperate hand, in purchasing beggarly allies, and 
maintaining mercenary armies. The Earl of Stair had ar- 
rived in England towards the end of August, and conferred 
with his majesty. A privy-council was summoned ; and in a 
few days that nobleman returned to Holland. Lord Carteret 
was sent with a commission to the Hague in September ; 
and when he returned, the baggage of the king and the 
Duke of Cumberland, which had been shipped for Flan- 
ders, was ordered to be brought on shore. The Parliament 
met on the sixteenth day of November, when his inajesty 
told them, that he had augmented the British forces in the 
Low Countries with sixteen thousand Hanoverians and the 
Hessian auxiliaries, in order to form such a force, in con- 
junction with the Austrian troops, as might be of service to 
the common cause at all events. He extolled the magna- 
nimity and fortitude of the Queen of Hungary, as well as 
the resolute conduct of the King of Sardinia, and that 
prince’s strict adherence to his engagements, though at- 
tacked in his own dominions. He mentioned the requi- 
sition made by Sweden, of his good offices for procuring 
a peace between that nation and Russia, the defensive alli- 
ances which he had concluded with the czarina, and with 
the King of Prussia, as events which could not have been 
expected, if Great Britain had not manifested a seasonable 
spirit and vigour, in defence and assistance of her ancient 
allies, and in maintaining the liberties of Europe. He said 
the honour and interest of his crown and kingdoms, the 
success of the war with Spain, the re-establishment of the 
balance and tranquillity of Europe, would greatly depend on 
the prudence and vigour of their resolutions. The Marquis 
of Tweeddale moved for an address of thanks, which was 
opposed by the Earl of Chesterfield, for the reasons so often 
urged on the same occasion ; but supported by Lord C. on 
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his new adopted maxims, with those specious arguments 
which he could at all times produce, delivered with amazing 
serenity and assurance. The motion was agreed to, and 
the address presented to his majesty. About this period a 
treaty of mutual defence and guarantee between his majesty 
and the King of Prussia was signed at Westminster. In 
the House of Commons Mr. Lyttelton made a motion for re- 
viving the place-bill ; but it was opposed by a great number 
of members who had formerly been strenuous advocates for 
this measure, and rejected upon a division. This was also 
the fate of a motion made to renew the inquiry into the 
conduct of Robert Earl of Orford. As many strong pre- 
sumptions of guilt had appeared against him in the reports 
of the secret committee, the nation had reason to expect that 
t.bia proposal would have been embraced by a great majority; 
but several members, who in the preceding session had been 
loud in their demands of justice, now shamefully contributed 
their talents and interest in stifling the inquiry. 

When the House of Lords took into consideration the 
several estimates of the expense occasioned by the Extiaordi- 
forces in the pay of Great Britain, Earl Stanhope, “tile 
at the close of an elegant speech, moved for an ad- House of 
dress, to beseech and advise his majesty, that, in i^.fsteu- 
compassion to his people, loaded already with such i^ope- 
numerous and heavy taxes, such large and growing debts, 
and greater annual expenses than the nation at any time 
before had ever sustained, he would exonerate his subjects 
of the charge and burden of those mercenaries who were 
taken into the service last year, without the advice or con- 
sent of Parliament. The motion was supported by the Earl 
of Sandwich, who took occasion to speak with great con- 
tempt of Hanover, and, in mentioning the royal family, 
seemed to forget that decorum which the subject required. 
He had, indeed, reason to talk with asperity on the contract 
by which the Hanoverians had been taken into the pay of 
Great Britain. Levy-money was charged to the account, 
though they were engaged for one year only, and though 
not a single regiment had been raised on this occasion: 
they had been levied for the security of the electorate ; and 
would have been maintained if England had never engaged 
in the affairs of the continent. The Duke of Bedford en- 
larged upon the same subject. He said it had been suspected, 
nor was the suspicion without foundation, that the measures 
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of the English ministry had long been regulated by the 
interest of his majesty’s electoral territories : that these 
had been long considered as a gulf into which the treasures 
of Great Britain had been thrown : that the state of Hanover 
bad been changed, without any visible cause, since the ac- 
cession of its princes to the throne of England : affluence 
bad begun to wanton in their towns, and gold to glitter 
in their cottages, without the discovery of mines, or the 
increase of their commerce ; and new dominions had been 
purchased, of which the value was never paid from the 
revenues of Hanover. The motion was hunted down by 
the new minister, the patriot Lord Bathurst, and the Earl 
of Bath, which last nobleman declared, that he considered it 
as an act of cowardice and meanness to fall passively down 
the stream of popularity, to suffer his reason and integrity 
to be overborne by the noise of vulgar clamours, which had 
been raised against the measures of government by the low 
arts of exaggeration, fallacious reasonings, and partial re- 
presentations. This is the very language which Sir Eobert 
Walpole had often used against Mr. Pulteney and his con- 
federates in the House of Commons. The associates of the 
new secretary pleaded the cause of Hanover, and insisted 
upon the necessity of a land-war against France, with all 
the vehemence of declamation. Their suggestions were 
answered ; their conduct was severely stigmatized by the 
Earl .of Chesterfield, who observed, that the assembling an 
army in Flanders, without the concurrence of the States- 
General, or any other power engaged by treaty, or bound 
by interest, to support the Queen of Hungary, was a rash 
and ridiculous measure : the taking sixteen thousand Hano- 
verians into British pay, without consulting the Parliament, 
seemed highly derogatory to the rights and dignity of the 
great coimcil of the nation, and a very dangerous precedent 
to future times ; that these troops could not be employed 
against the emperor, whom they had already recognized : 
that the arms and wealth of Britain alone were altogether 
insufficient to raise the house of Austria to its former 
strength; dominion, and influence : that the assembling an 
army in Flanders would engage the nation as principals in 
an expensive and ruinous war, with a power which it ought 
not to provoke, and could not pretend to withstand in that 
manner : that while Great Britain exhausted herself almost 
to ruin, in pursuance of schemes founded on engagements to 
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the Queen of Hungary, the electorate of Hanover, though 
under the same engagements, and governed by the same 
prince, did not appear to contribute any thing as an ally 
to her assistance, but was paid by Great Britain for all the 
forces it had sent into the field, at a very exorbitant price : 
that nothing could be more absurd and iniquitous than to 
hire these mercenaries, while a numerous army lay inactive 
at home, and the nation groaned under such intolerable 
burdens. “ It may be proper (added he) to repeat what 
may be forgotten in the multitude of other objects, that this 
nation, after having exalted the Elector of Hanover from a 
state of obscurity to the crown, is condemned to hire the 
troops of that electorate to fight their own cause ; to hire 
them at a rate which was never demanded before ; and t6 
pay levy-money for them, though it is known to all Europe 
that they were not raised for this occasion.” All the par- 
tisans of the old ministry joined in the opposition to Earl 
Stanhope’s motion, whicli was rejected by the majority. 
Then the Earl of Scarborough moved for an address, to ap- 
prove of the measures which had been taken on the conti- 
nent ; and this was likewise carried by dint of numbers. It 
was not however a very eligible victory : what they gained 
in Parliament they lost with the people. The new ministers 
became more odious than their pi’edecessors ; and the people 
began to think public virtue was an empty name. 

But the most severe opposition they underwent was in 
their endeavours to support a bill which they had 
concerted, and which had passed through the House obstinate 
of Commons with great precipitation : it repealed 
certain duties on spirituous liquors, and licences for ofthegm- 
retailing these liquors ; and imposed others at an 
easier rate. When those severe duties, amounting almost 
to a prohibition, were imposed, the populace of London 
were sunk into the most brutal degeneracy, by drinking 
to excess the pernicious spirit called gin, which was sold 
so cheap that the lowest class of the people could afford to 
indulge themselves in one continued state of intoxication, 
to the destruction of all morals, industry, and order. Such a 
shameful degree of profligacy prevailed, that the retailers of 
this poisonous compound set up painted boards in public, in- 
viting people to be drunk for the small expense of one penny ; 
assuring them they might be dead drunk for two-pence, and 
have straw for nothing. They accordingly provided cellars 
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and places strewed with straw, to which they conveyed those 
wretches who were overwhelmed with intoxication. In these 
dismal caverns they lay until they had recovered some use 
of their faculties, and then they had recourse to the same 
mischievous potion ; thus consuming their health and ruining 
their families, in hideous receptacles of the most filthy vice, 
resounding with riot, execration, and blasphemy. Such 
beastly practices too plainly denoted a total want of all 
police and civil regulations, and would have reflected dis- 
grace upon the most barbarous community. In order to 
restrain this evil, which was become intolerable, the legis- 
lature enacted that law which we have already mentioned. 
But the populace soon broke through all restraint. Though 
no licence was obtained, and no duty paid, the liquor con- 
tinued to be sold in all corners of the streets; informers 
were intimidated by the threats of the people ; and the 
justices of the peace, either from indolence or corruption, 
neglected to put the law in execution. The new ministers 
foresaw that a great revenue would accrue to the crown 
from a repeal of this act ; and this measure they thought 
they might the more decently take, as the law had proved 
ineffectual ; for it appeared that the consumption of gin had 
considerably increased every year since those heavy duties 
were imposed. They therefore pretended that, should the 
price of the liquor be moderately raised, and licences granted 
at twenty shillings each to the retailers, the lowest class of 
people would be debarred the use of it to excess; their 
morals would of consequence be mended ; and a consider- 
able sum of money might be raised for the support of the 
war, by mortgaging the revenue arising from the duty and 
the licences. Upon these maxims the new bill was founded, 
and passed through the Lower House without opposition ; 
but among the Peers it produced the most obstinate dispute 
which had happened since the beginning of this Parliament. 
Thp first assault it sustained was from Lord Hervey, who 
had been divested of his post of privy-seal, which was be- 
stowed on Lord G-ower ; and these two noblemen exchanged 
principles from that instant. The first was hardened into a 
sturdy patriot ; the other suppled into an obsequious courtier. 
Lord Hervey on this occasion made a florid harangue upon 
the pernicious effects of that destructive spirit they were 
about to let loose upon their fellow-creatures. Several 
prelates expatiated on the same topics; but the Earl of 
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Chesterfield attacked the bill with the united powers of 
reason, wit, and ridicule. Lord Carteret, Lord Bathurst, 
and the Earl of Bath, were numbered among its advocates ; 
and shrewd arguments were advanced on both sides of the 
question. After very long, warm, and repeated debates, the 
bill passed without amendments, though the whole bench of 
bishops voted against it ; and we cannot help owning that it 
has not been attended with those dismal consequences which 
the lords in the opposition foretold. When the question was 
put for committing this bill, and the Earl of Chesterfield saw 
the bishops join in his division, “ I am in doubt (said he) 
whether I have not got on the other side of the question ; 
for I have not had the honour to divide with so many lawn 
sleeves for several years.” 

By the report of the secret committee it appeared that 
the then minister had commenced prosecutions BiUfor 
against the mayors of boroughs who opposed his 
influence in the elections of members of Parliar 
ment. These prosecutions were founded on ambiguities in 
charters, or trivial informalities in the choice of magistrates. 
An appeal on such a process was brought into the House of 
Lords ; and this evil falling under consideration, a bill was 
prepared for securing the independency of corporations; 
but as it tended to diminish the influence of the ministry, 
they argued against it with their usual eagerness and suc- 
cess ; and it was rejected on a division. The mutiny bill 
and several others passed through both Houses. The Com- 
mons granted supplies to the amount of six millions, raised 
by the land-tax, the malt-tax, duties on spirituous liquors 
and licences, and a loan from the sinking-fund. In two 
years the national debt had suffered an increase of two mil- 
lions four hundred thousand pounds. On the twenty-first 
day of April the session was closed in the usual manner. 
The kin^, in his speech to both Houses, told them that, at 
the requisition of the Queen of Hungary, he had ordered his 
army, in conjunction with the Austrians, to pass the Rhine 
for her support and assistance ; that he continued one 
squadron of ships in the Mediterranean, and another in the 
West Indies. He thanked the Commons for the ample 
supplies they had granted; and declared it was the fixed 
purpose of his heart to promote the true interest and happi- 
ness of his kingdoms. Immediately after the prorogation of 
Parliament he embarked for Germany, accompanied by the 



